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INTRODUCTION 

THE  scène  of  the  pretty  and  graceful  story  which  goes  by  the  name  of  its  hero, 
the  romantic  half-caste,  Georges  Munier,  is  laid  in  the  Mauritius,  or  as  it  was 
called  by  the  French  previously  to  the  English  occupation,  The  Isle  of  France.  The 
leading  interest  dépends  on  the  rivalry  between  xohite  and  hlack,  the  ineradicable 
préjudice  of  the  former  against  the  latter,  and  the  gallant  but  unavailing  struggle  of 
the  hero,  a  rich  mulatto  planter's  son  educated  in  Europe,  to  break  through  the  barrier. 
With  this  main  thread  is  interwoven  the  account  of  a  slave  revolt,  and  a  pleasing 
love  story,  how  Georges  woos  and  wins  the  beautif  ul  Créole,  Sara  de  îvlalmédie,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  dashing  description  of  the  encounter  of  the  rival  squadrons  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  eventual  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  British. 

The  sea-fight  in  question  is  not  historical,  nor  are  ail  its  détails  entirely 
convincing  to  a  sailor's  mind,  but  it  makes  an  exciting  épisode  nevertheless.  "  Lord 
Williams  Murrey  "  and  "  le  capitaine  Villougby  "  will  be  searched  for  in  vain  in 
the  Biographical  Dictionaries.  At  any  rate,  Dumas,  when  dealing  with  the  sea  and 
ships  (did  he  not  own  a  yacht  of  his  own,  and  did  he  not  sail  her  himself  ?),  is 
nothing  if  not  technical  ;  and  the  great  fight  ofF  Port  Louis  afForded  some  fine  hard 
nuts  for  the  translater  to  crack  ! 

The  amiable  Eugène  de  Mirecourt — Jacquot  of  the  "  mercantilisme  littéraire  " 
accusations — says  Georges  was  written  by  one  Félicien  Mallefille  ;  but  then  Jacquot 
and  Quérard  and  their  like  were  always  ready  to  affiliate  any  child  of  Dumas'  pen  on 
anybody — except  of  course  the  rightful  parent,  Alexandre  Dumas.  According  to 
thèse  gentry  Monte  Cristo  itself  was  one  half  by  Fiorentino,  one  half  by  Maquet  ! 
"  It  was  such  a  simple  thing  to  believe  I  was  the  author  that  they  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  it,"  was  the  great  man's  laughing  comment. 

In  connection  with  this  same  M.  Mallefille  a  good  story  is  told,  which  we  must 
apologize  for  borrowing  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Davidson's  admirable  Life  and  Works  of 
Dumas  :  "  Speaking  of  Mallefille — one  of  his  collaborators,  and  not  one  of  the  most 
remarkable — the  master  observed,  as  if  pondering  a  problem,  '  There  is  just 
something  he  lacks, — I  can't  define  what  it  is, — to  make  him  a  man  of  talent.' 

"  '  Perhaps  he  lacks  the  talent,'  suggested  some  one, 

"  '  Tiens  !  '  said  Dumas,  *  well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  never  thought  of 
that.'  " 

The  truth  in  the  case  of  Georges  seems  to  be  that  Mallefille,  or  somebody  else 
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familiar  with  the  Mauritius,  supplied  raw  material  and  local  colour  ;  Dumas  did  the 
rest.  Anyhow  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  the  hero,  Georges  Munier,  who 
suffers  humiliation  and  discouragement  because  of  his  "  dash  of  the  tar  brush,"  but 
faces  every  obstacle  and  insuit  Avith  irrépressible  energy  and  spirit,  is  a  fancy  portrait 
of  Dumas  himself,  Dumas  "  the  inspired  mulatto." 

The  book  appeared  in   1843, — just   before,  that  is,  the  "annus  mirabilis"  that 
saw  the  birth  of  Monte  Cristo  and  Tlic  Tliree  Mtisketeers. 
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CHAPTER    1 

THE    ISLE    OF    FRAN'CH 

H  AS  it  never  been  your  fate,  on  one 
of  those  long,  cold,  gloomy  winter 
evenings  when,  alone  with  your  own 
thoughts,  you  stood  listening  to  the  wmd 
as  it  howled  down  the  corridors  and  the 
rain  as  it  beat  at  the  windows,  your  brow 
resting  against  the  mantelpiece  and  your 
eyes  gazing,  without  seeing  them,  at  the 
logs  crackUng  on  the  hearth  ;  has  it  never 
been  your  fate  under  such  circumstances 
to  be  seized  vàth  a  sick  disgust  of_  our 
dismal  cUmate,  this  wet,  muddy  Paris  of 
ours,  and  to  dream  fondly  of  some  en- 
chanted  oasis,  ail  carpeted  with  greenery 
and  refreshed  with  cooling  waters,  where, 
no  matter  what  the  season,  you  might 
gently  sink  asleep  beneath  the  shade  of 
palms  and  jameroses,  soothed  by  the 
babbling  of  a  crystal  spring  and  happy  in 
the  sensation  of  physical  well-being  and 
a  delicious  languor  ? 

Well,  this  Paradise  you  dreamed  of 
exists,  this  Eden  you  coveted  awaits  you. 
The  streamlet  that  should  lull  you  to  soft 
slumber  does  actually  plungefrom  its  rocky 
height  to  rebound  in  spray,  the  palm  that 
should  guard  your  siesta  does  really  spread 
its  slender  leaves  to  fîutter  in  the  sea- 
breeze  like  the  plume  on  a  giant's  helm, 
the  jameroses,  laden  with  many-coloured 
fruitage,  do  veritably  offer  you  their  scented 
shade.     Up  then,  and  corne  with  me  ! 

Corne  to  Brest,  that  warlike  sister  of 
commercial  Marseilles,  that  armed  sen- 
tinel  watching  over  the  océan  ;  and  there, 
from  among  the  hundred  vessels  shelter- 
ing  in  its  harbour,  choose  one  of  those 
brigs  with  narrow  beam,  well-cut  sails, 
and  long  tapering  masts,  such  as  Walter 
Scott's  rival,  the  poetic  chronicler  of  the 
sea,  assigns  to  his  pirates  bold.  We  are  in 
September,  the  month  most  propitious  for 
long  voyages.  Get  you  aboard  the  ship 
to  which  we  hâve  entrusted  our  common 
fortune;  let  us  leave  the  summer  bshind 


us  and  sail  to  meet  the  spring.     Adieu, 
Brest  !     Hail,     Nantes     and     Bayonne  ! 
Adieu,  France!      See  on  our  right  that 
giant  rising  to  a  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  whose  granité  summit  is  lost  in  the 
clouds,    above   which  it  seems    to    hang 
suspended,  and  whose  rocky  foundations 
you    can    distinguish   through    the   clear 
water    descending    into    the    depths.     It 
is    the    peak    of    Teneriffe,    the    ancien t 
Nivaria,     the     rendezvous    of    the    sea- 
eagles  you  see  wheeling  round  their  eyries 
and   looking   scarce   as    big    as   pigeons. 
Pass  on,  this  is  not  our  journey's  end; 
this  is  but  the  flower-garden    of  Spain, 
and  ï  hâve  promised  you  the  Paradise  of 
the  World.     Do  you  see  on  our  left  that 
bare  and  barren  rock  scorched  incessantly 
by  the  tropic  sun  ?     It  is  the  rock  where 
the  modem  Prometheus  was  chained  for 
six  long  years  ;  the  pedestal  whereon  Eng- 
land  herself  has  reared  the  statue  of  her 
own  shame  ;  the  counterpart  of  the  pyre  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  of  the  scaffold  of  Mary 
Stuart  ;  the  political  Golgotha,  for  eighteen 
years  the  pious  rendezvous  of  ail  vessels  ; 
but  this  is  not  where  I  am  taking  you. 
Pass  on,  we  hâve  no  longer  any  busmess 
there;  the  régicide  St.  Helena  is  widowed 
of  the  relies  of  her  martyr. 

We  are  at  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Do  you 
see  that  mountain  emerging  from  the  haze? 
It  is  the  same  giant  Adamastor  which 
appeared  to  the  author  of  the  '  Lusiad.' 
We  are  passing  the  extremity  of  the  earth  ; 
yonder  jutting  promontory  is  the  prow  of 
the  worid.  See  how  the  océan  breaks 
against  it,  furious  but  powerless  ;  that 
good  ship  fears  not  its  tempests,  for  its 
sails  are  set  for  the  harbour  of  eternity,  it 
has  God  Himself  for  pilot.  Pass  on,  for 
beyond  those  verdant  mountains  we  shall 
find  barren  tracts  andsun-scorched  déserts. 
Pass  on,  I  hâve  promised  you  clear  water 
and  sweet  shade,  fruits  ever  ripening  and 
everlasting  flowers. 

Hail  to  the  Indian  Océan  !  \vhere  the 
west  wind  urges  us  along;  hail  to  the 
scène  of  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  ; 
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we  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  voyage. 
Hère  is  the  melancholy  Bourbon,  devoured 
by  an  eternal  volcano.  Give  a  glance  at 
its  fiâmes,  and  a  smile  for  its  odours  ;  sail 
a  few  knots  further  and  let  us  pass  between 
the  Ile  Plate  and  the  Coin-de-Mire  ;  let  us 
double  Canouiieers'  Head  and  stop  at  the 
flag-staff. 

Let  us  drop  anchor,  the  roadstead  is 
good  ;  our  brig,  wearied  with  her  tedious 
voyage,  craves  rest.  Besides,  we  hâve 
arrived,  for  this  is  the  fortunate  land  which 
Nature  seems  to  hâve  hidden  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  as  a  jealous  mother  conceals 
from  profane  eyes  the  virginal  beauty 
of  her  daughter;  for  this  is  the  land  of 
promise,  the  pearl  of  the  Indian  Océan, 
the  Isle  of  France. 

Now,  chaste  daughter  of  the  seas,  twin 
sister  of  Bourbon,  favoured  rival  of  Cey- 
lon,  let  me  lift  a  corner  of  thy  veil  to  show 
thee  to  the  stranger-friend,  the  fraternal 
traveller,  who  accompanies  me  ;  let  me  un- 
loose  thy  girdle,  fair  captive  !  for  we  are 
two  pilgrims  from  France,  and  perhaps 
one  day  France  will  be  able  to  redeem 
thee,  rich  daughter  of  the  Indies,  for  the 
price  of  some  petty  kingdom  of  Europe. 
And  you  who  hâve  followed  us  with  your 
eyes  and  thoughts,  let  me  now  speak  to 
you  of  this  wondrous  land,  with  its  ever- 
fruitful  fields,  with  its  double  harvests, 
with  its  year  made  up  of  springs  and  sum- 
mers  following  and  replacing  each  other 
without  intermission,  linking  flowers  to 
fruits,  and  fruits  to  flowers.  Let  me  tell 
of  the  romantic  isle  which  bathes  her  feet 
in  the  sea  and  hides  her  head  in  the  clouds  ; 
a  second  Venus,  born,  like  her  sister,  of 
the  foam  of  the  waves,  ascending  from  her 
wet  cradle  to  her  celestial  empire,  crowned 
with  sparkling  days  and  starry  nights, 
eternal  ornaments  which  she  has  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  Himself,  and 
of  which  England  has  not  yet  had  power 
to  strip  her. 

Come  then,  and  if  aerial  flights  alarm 
you  no  more  than  voyages  by  sea,  grasp, 
like  a  new  Cleophas,  a  lappet  of  my  cloak, 
and  I  will  transport  you  with  me  to  the 
inverted  cône  of  the  Pieterbot,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island,  next  to  the  Peak  of 
the  Black  River.  Once  arrived  there,  we 
shall  look  in  ail  directions,  successively  to 
right  nnd  left,  in  front,  behind,  above  us 
and  below. 

Above  us,  you  see,  is  a  sky  always 
clear,  studded  with  stars, — an  azuré  car- 
pet  on  which  God  raises  at  each  of  His 


steps  a  golden  dust,  whereof  each  atom 
is  a  world. 

Beneath  us  is  the  island,  stretched  at  our 
feet  like  a  map  a  hundred  and  forty- 
fîve  leagues  in  circumference,  with  its 
sixty  rivers  that  look  from  hère  like  silver 
threads  designed  to  chain  the  sea  around 
its  shores,  and  its  thirty  mountains  ail 
plumedwith  cocoas,  takamak as,  a.nd  palm- 
trees.  Amid  ail  thèse  rivers  see  the  water- 
falls  of  the  Réduit  and  La  Fontaine, 
which,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  woods  they 
spring  from,  let  loose  their  hurtling  cata- 
racts  at  headlong  speed,  to  meet  the  sea 
which  waits  them,  and,  whether  in  calm 
or  tempest,  is  aye  ready  to  answer  their 
eternal  challenge,  now  with  silent  con- 
tempt,  now  \vith  reverberating  rage — a 
duel  of  Titans,  each  striving  which  shall 
make  the  greater  noise  and  havoc  in  the 
world, — then  near  this  wild  scène  of 
foolish  rivalry,  see  the  great,  calm  "  Black 
River,"  rolling  down  quietly  its  fertilising 
waters,  imposing  its  respected  name  on  ail  j 
within  its  neighbourhood,  showing  thus  1 
the  triumph  of  wisdom  over  force,  and  of 
calm  over  fury.  Among  ail  thèse  moun- 
tains, see  the  gloomy  Brahant,  standing 
over  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  as  a 
gigantic  sentinel  to  défend  it  against  sur- 
prises of  the  enemy,  and  to  break  the  fury 
of  the  océan.  See  the  peak  of  the  Trois- 
Mamelles,  at  the  base  of  which  flow  the 
rivers  of  the  Tamarin  and  the  Rempart, 
as  though  the  Indian  Isis  had  wished  to 
justify  her  name  in  everything  —  see, 
lastly,  the  Ponce,  next  after  the  Pieterbot, 
where  we  are  standing,  the  most  majestic 
peak  in  the  Island  ;  it  seems  to  raise  a 
finger  to  the  sky  to  show  to  master  and  to 
slave  alike  that  there  is  a  Tribunal  above 
which  will  render  justice  to  us  ail. 

In  front  of  us  is  Port  Louis,  formerly 
Port  Napoléon,  the  capital  of  the  Island, 
with  its  crowded  wooden  houses,  its  two 
streams  which,  after  every  storm,  become 
torrents  ;  its  Ile  des  Tonneliers,  defending 
the  approaches,  and  its  hybrid  population, 
which  seems  to  be  a  sample  of  ail  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  from  the  lazy  Créole 
who  is  carried  in  a  palanquin  if  he  wants 
to  cross  the  street,  and  who  finds  conver- 
sation so  fatiguing  that  he  has  trained  his 
slaves  to  obey  his  gestures,  down  to  the 
negro  hounded  by  the  whip  to  his  work  in 
the  morning  and  from  it  in  the  evening. 
Between  thèse  two  extrêmes  of  the  social 
ladder  see  the  Lascars,  distinguished  by 
their  red  and  green  turbans,  from  which 
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two  colours  they  never  vary,  with  bold, 
bronzed  features,  a  cross  between  the 
Malay  and  the  Malabar  types.  See  the 
Yoloff  negro,  of  the  tall  and  handsome 
Senegambian  race,  with  complexion  black 
as  jet,  eyes  bright  as  carbuncles,  teeth 
white  as  pearls  ;  the  Chinaman,  short, 
flat-chested  and  broad-shouldered,  with 
his  bare  skull  and  drooping  moustaches, 
his  jargon  which  nobody  understands, 
but  with  whom,  notwithstanding,  every- 
body  deals  ;  for  the  Chinaman  sells  every- 
thing,  runs  ail  trades,  follows  ail  profes- 
sions, is  the  Jew  of  the  colony  :  then  the 
Malays,  copper-coloured,  small,  vindic- 
tive,  cunning,  always  forgetful  of  a  kind- 
ness,  never  of  an  injury  ;  selling,  like  the 
Bohemians,  things  that  one  wants  quite 
cheap  :  the  Mozambiques,  gentle,  honest 
and  stupid,  and  valued  only  for  their 
strength  :  the  Madagascans,  thin,  cunning, 
of  an  olive  tint,  flat-nosed  and  thick- 
lipped,  distinguished  from  the  negroes  of 
the  Sénégal  by  the  reddish  reflection  of 
their  skin  :  the  Namaquais,  slim,  skilful 
and  proud,  trained  from  their  infancy  in 
hunting  the  tiger  and  the  éléphant,  and 
astonished  at  being  transported  to  a  coun- 
try  where  there  are  no  wild  animais  to 
fight  :  lastly,  in  the  midst  of  ail  this,  the 
English  officer,  garrisoned  in  the  island  or 
stationed  in  the  harbour,  with  his  round 
scarlet  waistcoat,  his  cap-shaped  head- 
gear,  his  white  trousers,  looking  down 
from  the  height  of  his  grandeur  upon 
créoles  and  mulattos,  masters  and  slaves, 
colonists  and  natives,  talking  only  of  Lon- 
don,  boasting  only  of  England,  valuing 
oniy  himself.  Behind  us,  Grand  Port, 
formerly  Port  Impérial,  first  established 
by  the  Dutch,  but  afterwards  abandoned 
by  them,  because  it  lies  to  windward  of 
the  island  and  the  same  breeze  which 
brings  vessels  in,  prevents  them  from 
going  out.  So,  after  having  fallen  into 
ruins,  it  is  to-day  but  a  town  whose 
houses  barely  rise  above  ground,  a 
creek  where  a  schooner  comes  to  take 
shelter  from  the  pirate's  clutches,  forest- 
covered  mountains  in  which  the  slave 
seeks  refuge  from  his  master's  tyranny. 
Next,  bringing  our  eyes  back  to  the  land- 
scape  lying  almost  beneath  our  feet,  we 
shall  distinguish,  behind  the  mountains  by 
the  harbour.  Moka,  perfumed  with  aloes, 
pomegranates,  and  currants  ;  INIoka,  al- 
ways so  fresh  that  it  seems  to  fold  up  the 
treasures  of  its  attire  in  the  evening  to 
display  them  in  the  morning,  which  decks 


itself  every  day  as  the  other  districts  do 
only  on  festivals  ;  Moka,  the  garden  of 
this  island  which  we  hâve  termed  the 
garden  of  the  world. 

Let  us  résume  our  first  position  ;  let  us 
face  Madagascar  and  direct  our  eyes  to  our 
left  :  at  our  feet,  beyond  the  Réduit,  are 
the  Williams  plains,  next  to  Moka  the 
most  delightful  quarter  of  the  island, 
bounded,  towards  the  plains  of  St.  Pierre 
by  the  Corps-de-Garde  mountain,  shaped 
like  the  hind-quarters  of  a  horse  ;  then, 
beyond  the  Trois-Mamellcs  and  the  great 
woods,  the  quarter  of  la  Savane,  with  its 
sweetly-named  rivers,  '  Lemon-Trees,' 
'  Négresses'  Bath,'  and  the  '  Arcade,'  with 
its  harbour  so  well  defended  by  the 
natural  escarpment  of  its  sides  that  it  is 
impossible  to  land  there  otherwise  than  in 
friendly  fashion  ;  with  its  pastures  rival - 
ling  those  of  the  plains  of  St.  Pierre,  with 
its  soil  still  virgin  as  that  of  an  American 
prairie  :  lastly,  in  the  depths  of  the  woods, 
the  great  pond  where  are  found  mursenas 
so  gigantic  that  they  are  more  like  serpents 
than  eels,  and  which  hâve  been  seen  to 
carry  oflf  and  devour  alive  stags  pursued 
by  hunters  and  runaway  negroes  who  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  bathe  there. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  right  :  hère  is 
the  quarter  of  the  Rempart,  dominated  by 
the  ]\Iount  of  Discovery,  on  the  summit  of 
which  rise  ships'  masts,  which  look  from 
hère  as  thin  and  small  as  willow  branches  ; 
hère  is  Cap  Malhenretix,  the  bay  of 
the  Tombeaux,  the  church  of  the  Pam- 
plemousses. In  this  quarter  rose  the 
two  neighbouring  buts  of  Madame  de  la 
Tour  and  Marguerite  ;  on  the  Cap 
Malheureux  the  Saint  -  Géran  went  to 
pièces  ;  in  the  bay  of  the  Tombeaux  was 
found  the  body  of  a  girl  holding  a  portrait 
clasped  in  her  hand  ;  in  the  church  of  the 
Pamplemousses,  two  months  later,  side  by 
side  with  this  girl,  a  young  man  of  about 
the  same  âge  was  buried.  You  hâve 
already  guessed  the  names  of  thèse  two 
lovers  whom  the  same  tombstone  covers  ; 
they  were  Paul  and  Virginia,  those  two 
halcyons  of  the  tropics,  whose  death  the 
sea,  as  it  moans  on  the  reefs  that  surround 
the  coast,  seems  evermore  to  bewail,  as  a 
tigress  evermore  laments  her  whelps  rent 
to  pièces  by  herself  in  a  transport  of  fury 
or  a  moment  of  jealousy. 

And  now,  whether  you  traverse  the 
island  from  the  pass  of  Descorne  in  the 
south-west,  or  from  Mahebourg  to  the 
little   Malabar,   whether   you   follow   the 
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coast  or  plunge  into  the  interior,  whether 
you  descend  the  rivers  or  climb  the  moun- 
tains,  \vhether  the  sun's  blazing  dise  kindle 
the  plains  with  flaming  rays,  or  the  cres- 
cent   of  the  moon  silver  the  niountains 
with  melancholy  light,  should  your  feet  be 
weary,  or  your  head  grow  heavy,  or  your 
eyes  close  ;  should  you  feel  your  sensés, 
intoxicated  by  the  perfumed  exhalations 
of  the  China  rose,  the  Spanish  or  the  red 
jasmine,  dissolving  gently  as  if  under  the 
influence  of   opium,  you   can   yield,  my 
companion,  without  fear  or  reluctance  to 
the  deep  and  penetrating  voluptuousness  of 
tropic  slumber.     Lie  down,  then,  on  the 
lush  grass,  sleep  quietly  and  awake  with- 
out fear,  for  this  light  noise  which  makes 
the  foliage  rustle  at  its  approach,  those 
two  dark  sparkling  eyes  which  are  fixed 
on  you,  are  not  the  poisoned  rustling  of 
the  Jamaican  boqueira,  nor  the  eves  of  the 
Bengal   tiger.     Sleep   softly,  and   awake 
without  fear;  the  isle  has  never  echoed 
the  shrill  hiss  of  a  reptile,  nor  the  noc- 
turnal  howl  of  a  beast  of  prey.    No,  it  is  a 
young   negress   who   parts   two   bamboo 
branches  to  push  her  pretty  head  through 
and   look   with   curiosity   ait    the   newly- 
arrived  European.     Make  a  sign,  without 
even  stirring  from  your  place,  and   she 
will  pick  you  the   sa^'Oury   banana,  the 
scented   mango   or    the    tamarind-husk  ; 
speak  a  word,  and  she  will  answer  you  in 
her  guttural  and  mournful  tone,  '  Mo  sel- 
lave,  mo   faire  ça  que  vous  vie  '     (  '  Me 
slave-girl,  me  do  what  you  will').     Only 
too  happy  should  a  kind  look  or  a  word  of 
satisfaction  reward  her  services,  she  will 
then  ofFer  to  act  as  your  guide  to  her  mas- 
ter's  dwelling.     P^ollow   her;   it   matters 
not  whither  she  leads  you  ;  and,  when  you 
perceive  a  pretty  house  with  an  avenue  of 
trees,  engirdled  by  fîowers,  you  will  hâve 
arrived  ;  it  will  be  the  home  of  the  planter, 
tyrant  or  patriarch,  according  as  he  is  good 
or  bad  ;  but,  be  he  the  one  or  the  other, 
that  is  not  your  concern  and  affects  yoii 
but  httle.     Enter  boldly  ;  go  and  sit  down 
at   the   family  table  ;    say,    '  I  am   your 
guest';  and  then  will  be  placed   before 
you  the  richest  china  plate,  loaded  with 
the  finest  bananas,  the  silver  goblet  with 
its  bottom  of  glass,  in  which  will  foam  the 
best  béer  of  the  island  ;  you  will  shoot  to 
your  heart's  content  in  his  savannahs,  and 
fish  in  the  river  with  his  lines,  and  each 
time  you  corne  yourself  or  introduce   a 
friend  to  him,  the  fatted  calf  will  be  killed  ; 
for  hère  the  arrivai  of  a  guest  is  made  a 


festival,  as  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
was  a  joy  to  his  father's  household? 

So    the    English,    with    their    eternal 
jealousy  of  France,  long  fixed  their  eyes 
on  her  beloved  daughter,  hovering  round 
her  incessantly,  now  trying  to  seduce  her 
with    gold,   now   to    intimidate    her    by 
threats  ;    but  to  ail   thèse   proposais  the 
beautiful  Créole  replied  with  suprême  dis- 
dain,  so  that  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
her   lovers,   unable  to  win   her  by  their 
wiles,  were  fain  to  carry  her  off  by  force, 
and  that  she  must  be  kept  in  sight  like  a 
Spanish  tnoiija.     For  some  time  she  had 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  a  séries  of  un- 
important  and  ineffectuai  attempts  ;  but  at 
last  England,  unable  to  resist  her  charms, 
threw    herself    headlong   upon    her,    and 
when  one  fine  morning  the  Isle  of  France 
learned  that  her  sister  Bourbon  had  just 
been  carried  off,  she  besought  her  protec- 
tors  to  keep  a  yet  stricter  guard  over  her 
than  in  time  past,  and  knives  began  to  be 
sharpened  in  deadly  earnest  and  bullets 
to  be  melted,  as  the  enemy  v/as  momen- 
tarily  expected. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  1810,  a  terrifie 
cannonade,  reverberating  through  ail  the 
island,  announced  that  the  enemy  had 
actually  arrived. 


CHAPTER     II 


LIONS    AND    LEOPARDS 


II'  was  five  in  the  evening  towards  the 
end    of    one     of    those    magnificent 
summer  days  unknown   in   our   Europe, 
Half  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
arranged  in  a  semi-circle  on  the  moun- 
tains  which  dominate  Grand- Port,  w^ere 
breathlessly  watching  the  contest  goino- 
on   at  their  feet,   as   in   olden    days   the 
Romans  leaned  over   the  gallery  of  the 
amphithéâtre  at   a   contest  of  gladiators 
or  a  combat  of  martyrs.      Only,  on  this 
occasion,  the  arena  was  a  large  harbour  en- 
vironed  by  rocks  on  which  the  combatants 
had  run  themselves  aground  to  prevent  ail 
possibility  of  retreat,  and,  freed  from  the 
distracting  anxiety  of  évolutions,  be  able  to 
tear  each  other  to  pièces  at  their  ease: 
neither  again  were  there  any  vestal  virgins 
with  upturned  thumbs  to  put  an  end  to 
this  terrible  sea-fight  :  it  was,  as  was  fully 
understood,  a  strife  of  extermination,   a 
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combat  to  the  death  ;  accordingly  the  ten 
thousand  spectators  présent  at  it  main- 
tained  an  anxious  silence,  while  the  very 
sea,  so  often  stormy  in  those  régions,  was 
stili,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  roar  of  those 
three  hundred  mouths  of  fire. 

This  is  what  had  happened.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2oth  Captain  Duperré, 
coming  from  Madagascar  in  the  Bellone, 
accompanicd  by  the  IMinerve,  Victor, 
Ceylan  and  the  Windham,  had  sighted 
the  Mountains  of  the  Wind  in  the  Isie  of 
France. 

As  three  previous  fîghts  in  which  he 
had  been  without  exception  victorious  had 
causcd  severe  damage  to  his  fîeet,  he  had 
determined  to  enter  the  large  harbour  and 
refit  there, — a  course  which  was  the  more 
easy  because,  as  is  well  known,  the  Island 
at  this  time  was  entirely  in  our  power,  and 
the  tri-coloured  fîag  fîoating  over  the  fort 
of  the  Ile  de  la  Passe,  and  from  a  three- 
master  anchored  below  it,  gave  the  worthy 
sailor  the  assurance  of  being  welcomed  by 
friands.  Consequently  Captain  Duperré 
gave  orders  to  double  the  Ile  de  la  Passe, 
situated  about  two  leagues  in  front  of 
Mahebourg,  and,  to  carry  out  this  man- 
œuvre, ordered  the  corvette  Victor  to  go 
ahead,  folJowed  by  the  Minerve,  Ceylan 
and  Bellone,  the  Windham  concluding  the 
line.  The  squadron  then  advanced,  each 
ship  in  front  of  the  next  one,  the  narrow 
entrance  not  allowing  of  two  ships  passing 
alongside  each  other. 

When  the  Victor  was  within  cannon- 
range  of  the  three-master  lying  broadside 
beneath  the  fort,  the  latter  signalled  that 
the  English  were  cruising  within  sight  of 
the  Island.  Captain  Duperré  replied  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  that  the 
flotilla  which  he  had  observed  was  com- 

i  posed  of  the  Enchantress,  Nereid,  Sirius 
and  Iphigenia,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Lambert  ;  but  that  as,  on  his  own 
side,  Captain  Hamelin  was  stationed  to 
windward  of  the  Island  with  the  Entre- 
prenant, La  Manche  and  Astrée,  he  was 

I  sufïiciently  strong  to  accept  battle  should 
the  enemy  présent  himself. 

A  few  moments  later,  Captain  Bouvet, 
who  was  second  in  the  line,  thought  he 
observed  some  hostile  indications  in  the 
vessel  that  had  just  signalled  ;  besides  he 
had  in  vain  examined  ail  her  détails  with 
that  piercing  glance  that  so  rarely  deceives 
the  sailor,  but  could  not  recognise  her  as 
belonging  to  the  French  navy.  He  com- 
municated   his   observations    to   Captain 


Duperré,  who  told  him  in  answer  to  take 
précautions,  and  that  he  would  do  the  like. 
As  for  the  Victor  it  was  impossible  to  give 
her  information  ;  she  was  too  far  ahead, 
and  any  signal  made  to  her  would  hâve 
been  seen  from  the  fort  and  the  suspected 
vessel. 

The  Victor  then  continued  to  advance 
without  misgivings,  impelled  by  a  gentle 
south-east  breeze,  with  ail  her  crew  on 
deck,  while  the  two  ships  that  follow  her 
anxiously  watch  the  movements  of  the 
three-master  and  the  fort.  Both,  how- 
ever,  still  keep  up  an  appearance  of  friend- 
ship;  indeed  the  two  vessels  when  opposite 
each  other  exchange  a  few  words.  The 
Victor  continues  her  course  ;  she  bas  al- 
ready  passed  the  fort,  when  suddenly  a 
line  of  smoke  appears  on  the  sides  of  the 
ship  that  lies  broadside  towards  her  and 
on  the  rampart  of  the  fort.  Forty-four 
guns  thunder  at  once,  raking  the  French 
corvette,  cutting  her  rigging  and  sails, 
decimating  her  crew,  carrying  away  her 
fore-top-sail  yard,  while  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  French  colours  disappear  from 
the  fort  and  the  three-master  and  give 
place  to  the  English  fîag.  We  hâve  been 
duped  by  trickery,  and  hâve  fallen  into 
the  trap  laid  for  us. 

But  instead  of  going  back,  which  might 
still  be  possible  by  abandoning  the  cor- 
vette which  has  acted  the  part  of  a  scout 
and  now,  having  recovered  from  her  sur- 
prise, is  replying  to  the  fire  of  the  three- 
master  with  her  two  stern-guns,  Captain 
Duperré  signais  the  Windham,  which 
makes  for  sea  again,  and  orders  the  Min- 
erve and  Ceylan  to  force  the  channel. 
He  himself  will  support  them,  while  the 
Windham  goes  to  warn  the  rest  of  the 
French  fleet  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
four  vessels  are. 

Then  the  ships  continue  to  advance,  no 
longer  with  the  unguardedness  of  the  Vic- 
tor, but  with  lighted  lintstocks,  each  man 
at  his  post,  and  in  that  profound  silence 
which  always  précèdes  a  great  crisis. 
Presently  the  Minerve  gets  alongside  the 
hostile  three-master,  but  this  time  it  is  she 
who  strikes  fîrst.  Twenty-four  mouths 
burst  into  flame  together  ;  the  broadside 
pierces  her  hull  through  and  through  ; 
but  part  of  the  bulwafks  of  the  English 
vessel  is  eut  away  ;  stifîed  shrieks  are 
heard,  then  in  her  turn  she  thunders  with 
her  whole  battery  and  sends  back  to  the 
Minerve  as  deadly  messengers  as  she  has 
just  received  fronrhery  while  the  artillery 
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of  the  fort  bursts  out  upon  her  as  well, 
but  without  doing  her  any  other  injury 
than  killing  a  man  or  two  and  cutting 
some  of  her  rigging. 

Next  cornes  the  Ceylan,  a  pretty  brigan- 
tine  with  twenty-two  guns,  taken,  like  the 
Victor,  Minerve,  and  Windham,  a  few 
days  previously  from  the  English,  and 
which,  like  the  Victor  and  Minerve,  was 
now  about  to  fight  for  France,  her  new 
mistress,  She  advances  lightly  and 
gracefully,  as  a  sea-bird  skims  the  waves  ; 
then,  when  opposite  the  fort  and  the 
three-master,  ail  three  break  out  into 
fiâmes  together,  firing  so  simultaneously 
that  the  volleys  formed  one  sound,  and  so 
close  to  each  other  that  their  smoke  was 
intermingled. 

There  remained  Duperré,in  the  Bellone. 
He  was  even  at  this  period  one  of  the  brav- 
est  and  most  skilful  ofïicers  in  our  navy. 
He  advanced,  hugging  the  Ile  de  la 
Passe  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other 
vessels  had  done  ;  then,  at  close  quarters, 
broadside  to  broadside,  the  two  ships 
burst  into  flame,  at  pistol-range.  The 
channel  was  forced  ;  the  four  ships  were 
v/ithin  the  harbour  ;  they  rally  at  the  cliff 
of  the  Aigrettes  and  cast  anchor  between 
the  Ile  aux  Singes  and  the  Pointe  de  la 
Colonie.  Duperré  having  at  once  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  town, 
learns  that  Bourbon  is  taken,  but  that,  in 
spite  of  his  attempts  on  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  enemy  has  only  been  able  to  seize  the 
Ile  de  la  Fasse.  A  messenger  is  at  once 
despatched  in  ail  haste  to  General  Decaen, 
Governor  of  the  Island,  to  inform  him 
the  four  French  vessels,  Victor,  Minerve, 
Ceylan  and  Bellone,  are  at  Grand- Port. 
At  noon  on  the  2ist  Decaen  receives  this 
advice,  transmits  it  to  Captain  Hamelin, 
who  orders  the  ships  under  his  command 
to  get  under  weigh,  hurries  reinforcements 
of  men  across  country  to  Captain  Duperré, 
informs  him  that  he  will  do  what  he  can 
to  come  to  his  aid,  inasmuch  as  everything 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
threatened  by  superior  numbers. 

As  a  fact,  in  endeavouring  to  anchor  in 
the  Rivière  Noire  at  four  a.m.  on  the  2ist, 
the  Windham  had  been  captured  by  the 
English  frigate  Sirius.  Captain  Pym, 
Commander  of  the  latter,  had  then  learned 
that  four  French  ships  under  Duperré's 
orders  had  entered  Grand-Port,  where 
they  were  confined  by  the  wind  ;  he  had 
at  once  informed  the  captains  of  the  En- 
chantress  and  Iphigenia  of  this,  and  the 


three  frigates  had  sailed  immediately. 
The  Sirius  went  back  towards  Grand- 
Port,  going  before  the  wind,  the  tv,'o  other 
frigates  turning  to  windward  to  reach  the 
same  point. 

Thèse  were  the  movements  which  Captain 
Hamelin  had  seen,  and  which  by  their 
agreement  with  the  news  he  had  just 
heard  cause  him  to  think  that  Captain 
Duperré  is  about  to  be  attacked.  He 
hastens  therefore  to  get  under  weigh,  but 
in  spite  of  ail  diligence  he  is  only  ready 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  The  three 
English  frigates  are  three  hours  in  ad- 
vance  of  him,  and  the  difficulty  he  must 
expérience  in  reaching  Grand- Port  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  wind,  which 
is  set  in  the  south-east  and  freshening 
momentarily. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2ist  General 
Decaen  mounts  his  horse  and  arrives  at 
Mahebourg  at  five  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  chief  planters  and  those  of 
their  negroes  on  whom  they  think  they 
can  rely.  Masters  and  slaves  are  armed 
with  guns,  and  hâve  each  fifty  rounds,  in 
case  the  English  should  attempt  to  land. 
A  meeting  takes  place  between  him  and 
Duperré.  At  noon  the  English  frigate 
Sirius,  which  has  sailed  to  leeward  of  the 
Island,  and  consequently  experienced  less 
difficulty  in  her  passage  than  the  other 
two  frigates,  appears  at  the  entrance  of 
the  channel,  meets  the  three  -  master 
moored  with  her  broadside  to  the  fort, 
now  recognised  as  the  frigate  Nereïd, 
Captain  Willoughby.  As  though  reckon- 
ing  to  attack  the  French  division  by  them- 
selves,  both  advance  upon  us,  taking  the 
same  course  as  we  had  done  ;  but,  keep- 
ing  too  close  to  the  shoal  water,  the  Sirius 
runs  aground  and  her  crew  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  getting  her  ofï. 

During  the  night  the  reinforcement  of 
sailors  sent  by  Captain  Hamelin  arrives, 
and  is  distributed  among  the  four  French 
ships,  who  thus  amount  to  nearly  four- 
teen  hundred  men  with  a  hundred  and 
forty-two  guns,  but  as  immediately  on 
their  distribution  Duperré  has  made  his 
division  run  aground,  so  that  each  vessel 
présents  its  broadside,  only  the  half  of  the 
guns  will  take  part  in  the  sanguinary 
feast  that  is  preparing, 

At  two  o'clock  the  frigates  Enchantress 
and  Iphigenia  appeared  in  their  turn  at 
the  entrance  of  the  channel,  met  the 
Sirius  and  Nereïd  and  advanced  ail  four 
to   encounter   us.     Two   ran    themselves 
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aground,  the  other  two  lay  moored  at 
anchor,  presenting  a  total  of  seventeen 
hundred  men  and  two  hundred  guns.  It 
was  a  solemn  and  terrible  moment  when 
the  ten  thousand  spectators  who  thronged 
the  mountains  saw  the  hostile  frigates  ad- 
vance  with  furled  sails,  impelled  only  by 
the  slow  force  of  the  wind  through  their 
rigging,  and,  with  the  confidence  imparted 
by  superiority  of  numbers,  range  them- 
selves  at  half-gunshot  from  the  French 
division,  presenting  in  their  tum  their 
broadsides,  grounding  as  we  had  grounded, 
abandoning  retreat  beforehand,  as  we  had 
abandoned  it. 

A  battle  of  extermination,  then,  was 
about  to  commence  ;  lions  and  léopards 
had  met,  and  were  about  to  rend  each 
other  with  brazen  teeth  and  roars  of  fire. 

It  was  our  sailors  who,  with  less 
patience  than  the  FrencJi  guards  had 
shown  at  Fontenoy,  gave  the  signal  for 
slaughter.  A  long  train  of  smoke  rushed 
from  the  sides  of  the  four  vessels  at 
whose  peak  flew  the  tricolour  ;  then  at 
the  same  moment  bellowed  forth  the  roar 
of  seventy  guns,  and  the  iron  hurricane 
fell  upon  the  English  squadron. 

The  latter  answered  promptly,  and  then 
began,  with  no  other  manœuvre  than  that 
of  clearing  from  the  decks  the  splinters  of 
timber  and  expiring  bodies,  with  no  inter- 
val  but  that  of  loading  the  guns,  one  of 
those  struggles  to  the  death  such  as, 
since  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar,  naval  annals 
had  not  witnessed.  At  first  it  might  be 
thought  the  advantage  lay  with  the 
enemy  ;  for  the  first  English  volleys  had 
eut  the  springs  on  the  hawsers  of  the 
Minerve  and  the  Ceylan,  so  that,  owing 
to  this  accident,  the  fire  of  thèse  two  ships 
was  to  a  large  extent  masked.  But, 
under  the  captain's  orders,  the  Bellone 
met  every  event,  replying  to  the  four  ships 
at  once  ;  having  arms,  powder  and  shot 
for  ail  ;  incessantly  belching  forth  fire  like 
a  volcano  in  éruption,  and  that  for  two 
hours,  that  is  to  say,  while  the  Ceylan  and 
Minerve  were  repairing  their  injuries. 
This  done,  as  though  impatient  of  their 
inaction,  they  began  again  to  roar  and 
bite  in  their  turn,  forcing  the  enemy,  who 
had  turned  from  them  for  a  moment  to 
crush  the  Bellone,  to  pay  attention  to 
them  once  more,  and  restoring  the  unity 
of  the  fight  along  the  whole  line.  It  then 
seemed  to  Duperré  that  the  Nereïd,  al- 
ready  damaged  by  three  broadsides  which 
the  squadron  had  fired  at  her  when  forc- 


ing the  channel,  was  slackening  her  fire, 
and  the  order  was  at  once  given  to  direct 
ail  the  firing  at  her  and  to  give  her  no 
rest.  For  a  whole  hour  they  overwhelmed 
her  with  shot  and  grape,  thinking  at  each 
moment  that  she  would  strike  her  flag  ; 
but,  as  she  did  not  do  so,  the  hail  of  iron 
continued,  mowing  down  the  masts, 
sweeping  her  deck,  piercing  her  hull, 
until  her  last  gun  died  away  like  an  expir- 
ing sigh,  and  she  remained  a  demolished 
hulk  in  the  stillness  and  silence  of  death. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  Duperré 
was  giving  an  order  to  his  lieutenant 
Roussin,  a  grape-shot  struck  his  head  and 
knocked  him  over  against  the  guns. 
Realising  that  he  was  dangerously,  per- 
haps  mortally,  wounded,  he  calls  Captain 
Bouvet,  hands  over  to  him  the  command 
of  the  Bellone,  orders  him  to  sink  the  four 
ships  rather  than  surrender  them,  and, 
after  giving  thèse  final  orders,  extends 
his  hand  to  him  and  swoons  away.  No- 
body  perceives  this  incident  ;  Duperré 
has  not  left  the  Bellone,  since  Bouvet 
takes  his  place, 

At  ten  o'clock  it  is  so  dark  that  the  men 
can  no  longer  take  aim  and  hâve  to  fire 
at  random.  At  eleven  the  firing  ceases  ; 
but  as  the  spectators  understand  that  it 
is  only  a  truce,  they  remain  at  their  post. 
As  a  fact,  at  one  o'clock  the  moon  rises, 
and  by  its  pale  light  the  strife  begins 
afresh. 

During  this  short  respite  the  Nereïd 
has  received  some  reinforcements  ;  five  or 
six  of  her  guns  hâve  been  refitted  ;  the 
frigate  that  was  thought  dead  was  only  in 
a  swoon  and  recovers  her  sensés,  giving 
signs  of  life  by  attacking  us  afresh. 

Then  Bouvet  sends  Lieutenant  Roussin 
on  board  the  Victor,  whose  captain  is 
wounded,  with  orders  to  float  the  ship 
again  and  go  and  overwhelm  the  Nereïd 
at  close  quarters  with  his  whole  artillery. 
This  time  his  firing  will  not  cease  until 
the  frigate  be  really  dead. 

Roussin  carries  out  his  order  to  the 
letter  ;  the  Victor  sets  her  top-sails  and  jib, 
moves  off  and,  without  firing  a  single  shot, 
anchors  three  or  four  fathoms  from  the 
Nereïd's  stern  ;  from  there  she  opens  fire, 
to  which  the  Nereïd  can  only  reply  with 
her  stern  guns,  raking  her  from  poop  to 
prow  at  each  discharge.  At  dawn  the 
frigate  is  silent  once  more.  This  time  she 
is  really  dead,  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
English  flag  still  floats  at  her  peak.  She 
is  dead,  but  she  has  not  surrendered.     At 
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this  moment,  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the 
Emperor  !  '  resound  from  the  Nereïd — 
the  seventeen  prisoners  whom  she  took  in 
the  Ile  de  la  Passe  and  had  placed  in  the 
hold,  burst  from  their  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  escape  up  the  hatchways  with 
a  tri-coloured  flag  in  their  hands.  The 
standard  of  Great  Britain  is  lowered,  the 
tri-colour  floats  in  its  place.  Roussin 
gives  the  order  to  board,  but  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  fasten  the 
grappling-irons,  the  enemy  directs  his  fire 
on  the  Nereïd,  which  escapes  him.  To 
continue  the  struggle  is  useless;  the  Nereïd 
is  nothing  but  a  hulk,  on  which  he  will 
lay  hands  as  soon  as  the  other  ships  are 
subdued,  The  victor  leaves  the  frigate 
floating  like  the  carcase  of  a  dead  whale, 
takes  on  board  the  seventeen  prisoners 
and  résumes  her  place  of  battle,  announc- 
ing  to  the  English,  by  firing  her  whole 
broadside,  that  she  had  returned  to  her 
position. 

AU  the  French  ships  were  now  ordered 
to  direct  their  fire  on  the  Enchantress, 
Bouvet  wishing  to  demolish  the  hostile 
frigates  one  after  the  other.  Towards 
three  p.m.  then  the  Enchantress  became 
the  target  for  ail  their  shots  ;  at  five,  she 
answered  our  fire  spasmodically,  and 
breathed  like  a  combatant  mortally 
wounded  ;  at  six  o'clock  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  land  that  her  crew  were  making 
ail  préparations  for  abandoning  her. 
Shouts  first,  then  signais,  warn  the  French 
division  of  this  ;  the  firing  is  redoubled  ; 
the  two  other  hostile  frigates  despatch 
their  boats  to  her  ;  she  herself  lowers  her 
cutters  into  the  sea  ;  the  remnant  of  un- 
wounded,  or  slightly-wounded  men  get 
into  them,  but  in  the  space  which  they 
hâve  to  cross  to  reach  the  Sirius  two 
boats  are  sunk  by  cannon  shot,  and  the 
sea  is  strewn  with  men  making  for  the 
neighbouring  frigates  by  swimming. 

A  moment  later  a  thin  smoke  issues 
from  the  portholes  of  the  Enchantress  ; 
then  it  becomes  gradually  thicker  ;  next, 
at  the  hatchways  wounded  men  are 
seen  dragging  themselves  along,  raising 
their  mutilated  arms,  appealing  for  help  ; 
for  already  smoke  is  followed  by  fiâmes 
which  dart  their  fiery  tongues  through 
every  porthole.  Then  they  burst  out- 
side,  creep  along  the  netting,  climb  to 
the  masts,  envelop  the  yards,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thèse  fiâmes  are  heard  cries  of 
rage  and  pain  ;  then  ail  at  once  the  ves- 
sel  splits,  as  the  crater  of  a  volcano  is  rent 


asunder.  A  fearful  explosion  is  heard  ; 
the  Enchantress  is  blown  to  bits.  The 
eye  foUows  the  burning  fragments  which 
mount  to  the  sky,  descend  again  and  are 
extinguished  with  a  loud  hissing  sound  in 
the  waves.  Of  that  fine  frigate,  which  the 
day  before  thought  herself  queen  of  the 
océan,  nothing  remains,  not  even  débris, 
not  even  the  wounded,  not  even  the  dead. 
A  wide  space  between  the  Nerëid  and  the 
Iphigenia  alone  indicates  the  place  where 
she  was. 

Then,  as  though  weary  of  the  strife, 
disrnayed  at  the  spectacle,  English  and 
French  fell  silent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  consecrated  to  repose. 

But  at  dawn  the  fight  begins  again. 
The  l'rench  division  has  chosen  the  Sirius 
this  time  as  its  victim,  and  the  four-fold 
fire  of  Victor,  Minerve,  Bellone,  and 
Ceylan  are  about  to  crush  her.  Shot  and 
grape  are  concentrated  upon  her.  At  the 
end  of  two  hours  she  has  not  a  mast  left, 
her  bulwarks  are  eut  down,  the  water 
enters  her  hull  through  twenty  wounds  ; 
had  she  not  been  aground  she  must  hâve 
sunk.  Her  crew  then  abandons  her,  the 
captain  being  the  last  to  leave.  But,  as 
with  the  Enchantress,  the  fire  has  re- 
mained  there  ;  a  train  conducts  it  to  the 
magazine;  and  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
a  fearful  explosion  is  heard,  and  the  Sirius 
disappears  annihilated. 

Then  the  Iphigenia,  which  has  fought 
at  anchor,  realises  that  no  more  fighting  is 
possible.  She  remains  alone  against  four; 
for,  as  we  hâve  said,  the  Nereïd  is  nothing 
now  but  a  sheer  hulk  ;  she  makes  sail,  and, 
profiting  by  the  fact  that  she  has  escaped 
almost  safe  and  sound  from  ail  this  de- 
struction, tries  to  sheer  ofF,  in  order  to  place 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  fort. 

Bouvet  at  once  orders  the  Minerve  and 
Bellone  to  refit  and  get  afloat  again. 
Duperré,  on  the  blood-stained  bed  where 
he  is  laid,  has  learned  ail  that  has  hap- 
pened  :  he  does  not  want  a  single  frigate 
to  escape  destruction,  nor  a  single  Eng- 
lishman  to  go  and  announce  their  defeat 
in  England.  We  hâve  to  avenge  Trafal- 
gar  and  Aboukir.     Pursue  the  Iphigenia  ! 

And  the  two  noble  frigates,  battered  as 
they  are,  rouse  and  recover  themselves, 
make  sail  and  away  in  pursuit,  ordering 
the  Victor  to  man  the  Nereïd.  As 
for  the  Ceylan  she  is  herself  so  damaged 
that  she  cannot  quit  her  place  until  the 
caulker  has  stopped  her  thousand  gaping 
wounds. 
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Then  loud  shouts  of  triumph  rise  from 
the  land  ;  the  whole  population,  which  has 
kept  silence,  recovers  breath  and  voice  to 
encourage  the  Minerve  and  Bellone  in 
their  pursuit.  But  the  Iphigenia,  less 
damaged  than  her  two  foes,  gains  on  them 
visibly,  passes  the  Ile  des  Aigrettes,  will 
reach  the  fort  of  la  Passe,  will  gain  the 
open  sea  and  escape.  Already  the  shot 
from  the  Minerve  and  Bellone  fail  to  reach 
her,  dropping  in  her  w^ake,  when  suddenly 
three  ships  appear  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel,  flying  the  tri-colour  ;  it  is  Cap- 
tain  Hamelin,  who  had  sailed  from  Port 
Louis  with  the  Entreprenant,  and  La 
Manche  and  Astrée.  The  Iphigenia  and 
the  fort  are  caught  between  two  fîres  ; 
they  will  surrender  at  discrétion,  not  an 
Englishman  will  escape.  During  this 
time  the  Victor  has  for  the  second  time 
drawn  close  to  the  Nereïd  ;  and,  fearing  a 
surprise,  boards  her  cautiously.  But  the 
silence  she  maintains  is  truly  that  of  death. 
Her  deck  is  strewn  with  corpses  ;  the 
Lieutenant,  who  was  the  first  to  set  foot  on 
her,  is  up  to  his  ankles  in  blood. 

A  wounded  man  raises  himself  and  re- 
lates that  six  times  the  order  was  given  to 
strike  the  flag,  but  six  times  the  French 
discharges  carried  away  the  men  told  ofif 
to  carry  out  this  order.  Then  the  Cap- 
tain  retired  to  his  cabin  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Roussin  goes  towards  the  cabin  and 
finds  Captain  Willoughby  seated  at  a 
table,  on  which  are  still  a  jug  of  grog  and 
three  glasses.  He  has  an  arm  and  a  thigh 
carried  away.  In  front  of  him  his  first 
Lieutenant  Thomson,  killed  by  a  grape- 
shot,  which  struck  him  in  the  chest  ;  at 
his  feet  lies  his  nephew,  William  Murray, 
likewise  wounded  in  the  side  by  a  grape- 
shot. 

Then  Willoughby  with  his  remaining 
hand  makes  a  movement  to  give  up  his 
sword  ;  but  Lieutenant  Roussin,  in  his 
turn  extending  his  arm,  saintes  the  dying 
Englishman,  saying  : — "  Captain,  when  a 
man  uses  a  sword  as  you  hâve  done,  he 
surrenders  it  to  God  alone  !  " 

And  he  at  once  orders  every  possible  at- 
tention to  be  lavished  upon  Captain  Wil- 
loughby. But  ail  aid  was  useless  ;  the 
brave  defender  of  the  Nereïd  died  on  the 
morrow. 

Lieutenant  Roussin  was  more  fortunate 
as  regards  the  nephew  than  he  had  been 
with  the  uncle.  Lord  Murray,  though 
wounded  deeply  and  dangerously,  was  not 


mortally  hurt.     Accordingly  we  shall  see 
him  reappear  in  the  course  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER    III 

THREE       CHILDREN 

AS  may  well  be  imagined,  the  English, 
though  they  had  lost  four  vessels,  had 
not  abandoned  their  designs  on  the  Isle  of 
France  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  now 
both  3  fresh  conquest  to  make  and  an  old 
defeat  to  avenge.  Accordingly,  hardly 
three  months  after  the  events  which  we 
hâve  just  laid  before  the  reader,  a  second 
struggle  no  less  desperate,  but  destined 
to  resuit  very  differently,  had  taken  place 
at  Port  Louis  itself,  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
spot  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  where  the  former  took  place. 

This  time  it  was  not  a  question  of  four 
ships  or  eighteen  hundred  men.  Twelve 
frigates,  eight  corvettes  and  fifty  trans- 
ports had  landed  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  men  on  the  coast,  and  the  invad- 
ing  army  was  advancing  on  Port  Louis, 
then  called  Port  Napoléon.  This  was 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  at  the 
moment  of  being  attacked  by  so  large  a 
force  presented  a  spectacle  difificult  to  de- 
scribe.  Everywhere  the  multitude,  hurry- 
ing  in  from  différent  quarters  of  the  island 
and  crowded  together  in  the  streets, 
showed  signs  of  the  greatest  excitement  ; 
as  nobody  knew  the  real  danger,  every  one 
invented  some  imaginary  péril,  and  those 
which  obtained  most  credence  were  the 
most  exaggerated  and  unheard-of  ones. 
From  time  to  time  some  aide-de-camp  of 
the  General  in  command  would  appear 
suddenly,  bringing  an  order  and  tossing 
to  the  crowd  a  proclamation  intended  to 
arouse  the  hatred  which  the  Nationalists 
bore  towards  the  English  and  to  excite 
their  patriotism.  On  its  being  read  out, 
hats  were  raised  on  the  points  of 
bayonets  ;  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror  "  resounded  ;  oaths  to  conquer  or 
die  were  exchanged  ;  a  shiver  of  enthu- 
siasm  ran  through  the  crowd,  which 
passed  from  a  state  of  noisy  idleness  to 
one  of  furious  activity,  and  rushed  head- 
long  from  ail  quarters,  demanding  to  march 
upon  the  enemy. 
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But  the  real  meeting-place  was  the 
Place  d'Armes,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Thither  were  continually 
arriving,  now  an  ammunition  waggon 
dragged  helter-skelter  by  two  small  horses 
of  Timor  or  Pegu,  now  a  gun  brought  in 
at  full  gallop  by  the  National  Artillery, 
young  fellows  of  fîfteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  âge,  for  whom  the  powder  that 
blackened  their  faces  took  the  place  of 
beards.  There,  too,  assembled  the  Civic 
Guards  in  fîghting  trim,  Volunteers  in 
miscellaneous  garments,  who  had  added 
bayonets  to  their  sporting  guns  ;  negroes 
clothed  in  remnants  of  uniforms  and 
arraed  with  carbines,  sabres  and  lances  ; 
ail  thèse  mingling,  colliding,  crossing  one 
another,  upsetting  one  another,  contribut- 
ing  each  his  share  of  noise  to  the  insistent 
rumour  which  rose  above  the  town,  just 
as  the  hum  of  an  innumerable  sv/arm  of 
bées  ascends  from  a  large  hive. 

Once  arrived,  however,  at  the  Place, 
whether  rushing  in  singly  or  in  groups, 
thèse  men  assumed  a  more  regular  ap- 
pearance  and  a  calmer  demeanour.  At 
the  Place  d'Armes  was  stationed,  while 
waiting  for  the  order  to  march  against 
the  enemy,  half  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Island,  composed  of  regular  troops  and 
forming  a  total  of  fîfteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  men,  whose  attitude,  at  once 
proud  and  nonchalant,  was  a  silent  re- 
proach  to  the  noise  and  confusion  made  by 
those  who,  less  familiar  with  scènes  of  this 
kind,  had  nevertheless  the  courage  and 
goodwill  to  take  part  in  them.  Accordingly, 
while  the  negroes  hurried  pell-mell  to  one 
end  of  the  great  square,  a  régiment  of 
national  Volunteers,  restraining  them- 
selves  at  sight  of  the  military  discipline 
of  the  Regulars,  halted  in  front  of  the 
troops,  forming  in  the  same  order  as  they, 
and  trying,  though  without  success,  to 
imitate  the  regularity  of  their  lines. 

He  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of 
this  last  body  of  men,  and  who,  it  must 
be  said,  gave  himself  infinité  trouble  to 
attain  the  resuit  w^e  hâve  indicated,  was  a 
man  from  forty  to  forty-fîve  years  of  âge, 
wearing  a  Major's  epaulettes,  and  endowed 
by  nature  with  one  of  those  insignifîcant 
faces  to  w'hich  no  émotion  can  succeed  in 
imparting  signs  of  intelligence  or  charac- 
ler.  For  the  rest,  he  was  curled,  shaved, 
smartly  got  up  as  if  for  parade  ;  only, 
occasionally,  he  unfastened  a  clasp  of  his 
coat,  originally  buttoned  from  top  to 
bottom    but   which    gradually    opening. 


displayed  to  view  an  embroidered  vest, 
frilled  shirt  and  white  tie  with  embroidered 
ends.  Nearhim,  a  pretty  child  of  twelve, 
attended  by  a  household  negro  who  stood 
some  yards  away,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
dimity,  displayed,  with  that  ease  which 
the  habit  of  being  well-dressed  imparts, 
his  large  scalloped  collar,  his  jacket  of 
green  camlet  with  silver  buttons,  and  his 
grey  beaver  adorned  with  a  feather.  At 
his  side  hung  with  his  sabretache  the 
scabbard  of  a  little  sword,  the  blade  of 
which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  trying 
to  copy,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  martial 
bearing  of  the  ofïicer,  whom  he  took  care, 
from  time  to  time  to  address  very  loudly 
as  "Father,"  a  title  with  which  the  Major 
seemed  no  less  flattered  than  by  the  illus- 
trious  rank  in  the  national  militia  to 
which  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
had  raised  him. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  group 
which  swaggered  so  gaily,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished  another,  less  brilliant  no  doubt, 
but  certainly  more  remarkable.  It  con- 
sisted  of  a  man  from  forty-fîve  to  forty- 
eight  years  of  âge,  and  two  children,  one 
aged  fourteen  and  the  other  twelve. 

The  man  was  tall  and  thin,  of  bony 
frame,  a  little  bent,  not  by  âge,  since,  as 
we  hâve  said,  he  was  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  at  the  outside,  but  by  the  humility 
of  a  subservient  position.  From  his 
copper  tint  and  slightly  woolly  hair  one 
could  recognise  at  fîrst  glance  one  of  those 
Mulattos  whose  fortunes,  which  are  often 
enormous  and  the  resuit  of  their  own  well- 
directed  industry,  avail  nothing  in  the 
Colonies  to  excuse  their  colour.  He  was 
dressed  with  rich  simplicity,  held  in  his 
hand  a  carbine  embossed  with  gold,  armed 
with  a  long  slender  bayonet,  and  had  at 
his  side  a  cuirassier's  sabre  which,  thanks 
to  his  great  height,  hung  along  his  thigh 
like  a  sword.  His  pockets  bulged  with 
cartridges,  in  addition  to  those  contained 
in  his  pouch. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  children  who  ac- 
companied  him  was,  as  we  hâve  said,  a 
tall  lad  of  fourteen  whose  sporting  pur- 
suits,  more  than  his  negro  origin,  had 
deepened  his  complexion.  Thanks  to  the 
active  life  he  had  led  he  was  as  strong  as 
a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and  thus  had 
obtained  his  father's  leave  to  share  in  the. 
engagement  which  was  soon  to  take 
place.  He,  on  his  side,  was  armed  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  the  same  which  he 
used  in  his  expéditions  across  the  island, 
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and  with  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  had 
already  gained  a  réputation  for  skill  which 
the  most  celebrated  hunters  envied  him. 
But,  at  the  présent  moment,  his  actual 
âge  overcame  his  apparent  âge;  for  having 
laid  his  gun  down  on  the  ground,  he  was 
roUing  over  and  over  with  an  enormous 
Madagascar  hound,  which  seemed  to 
hâve  come  there  in  case  the  English 
should  hâve  brought  any  of  their  bulldogs 
v;ith  them. 

The  young  hunter's  brother,  younger 
son  of  the  man  of  tall  stature  and  humble 
mien,  who  completed  the  group  we  hâve 
endeavoured  to  describe,  was  a  child  of 
about  twelve,  whose  slim  and  puny  build 
bore  no  relation  to  his  father's  great 
height  or  the  powerful  frame  of  his  brother, 
who  seemed  to  hâve  united  in  himself 
alone  the  vigour  intended  for  both  ;  in 
contrast  therefore  to  Jacques,  as  the 
oldest  was  called,  little  Georges  seemed 
two  years  younger  than  he  really  was,  so 
far  did  his  short  stature,  his  pale,  thin, 
and  melancholy  face,  shaded  by  long  dark 
hair,  betoken  a  lack  of  the  physical 
strength  so  common  in  the  Colonies. 
But,  to  make  up  for  this,  you  might  read 
in  his  uneasy,  penetrating  look  such  an 
eager  intelligence,  and  in  the  precocious 
knitting  of  the  brows  which  was  already 
habituai  to  him,  such  a  manly  reflection 
and  such  firmness  of  will,  that  you  were 
amazed  to  meet  with  such  insignificance 
and  such  vigour  united  in  one  and  the 
same  individual. 

Having  no  weapons,  he  kept  close  by 
his  father  and  grasped  with  ail  the  strength 
of  his  little  hand  the  barrel  of  the  hand- 
some  embossed  gun,  turning  his  eager 
and  inquiring  eyes  from  his  father  to  the 
Major,  asking  inwardly,  no  doubt,  why 
his  father,  who  was  twice  as  rich  and 
strong  and  clever  as  the  other,  did  not  also 
boast  like  him  some  honourable  badge  or 
individual  mark  of  rank. 

A  negro  in  waistcoat  and  trousers  of 
blue  cloth  was  waiting,  as  his  comrade 
was  for  the  child  with  the  scalloped 
coUar,  till  the  time  came  for  the 
men  to  march,  for  the  boy  would  stay  be- 
hind  with  him  while  his  father  and  brother 
went  to  fight. 

The  noise  of  cannon  had  been  heard  since 
morning,  for  General  Vandermaesen  with 
the  other  half  of  the  garrison  had  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy,  so  as  to  check 
thera  in  the  défiles  of  the  Long  Valley 
and  at  the  crossing   of  the  Pont-Rouge 


and  Lataniers  rivers.  He  had  held  on 
with  tenacity  the  whole  morning  ;  but, 
not  wishing  to  risk  ail  his  forces  at  one 
blow,  and  fearing  besides  that  the  attack 
which  he  met  might  be  merely  a  feint 
during  which  the  English  would  advance 
on  Port-Louis  by  some  other  route,  he 
had  taken  with  him  only  eight  hundred 
men,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  as 
has  been  said,  and  the  national  volunteers 
to  défend  the  town.  The  resuit  was  that, 
after  prodigies  of  courage,  his  sniall  force, 
which  had  to  deal  with  a  body  of  four 
thousand  English  and  two  thousand  se- 
poys,  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  posi- 
tion after  position,  taking  advantage  of 
every  accident  of  the  ground,  but  soon 
forced  to  retire  again  ;  so  that  from  the 
Place  d'Armes,  where  the  reserves  were, 
it  was  possible,  though  the  actual  com- 
batants  were  invisible,  to  calculate  the 
progress  the  English  were  making  by  the 
increasing  roar  of  the  artillery  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  every  minute.  Presently 
could  be  distinguished,  between  the  thun- 
ders  of  the  big  guns,  the  crackling  of 
musketry.  But  it  must  be  onfessed  that 
this  noise,  instead  of  frightening  those  de- 
fenders  of  Port-Louis  who,  condemned  to 
inaction  by  their  General's  orders,  were 
stationed  in  the  Great  Square,  only  stimu- 
lated  their  bravery  ;  so  much  so  that, 
while  the  Regulars  were  content  to  bite 
their  lips  or  swear  beneath  their  mous- 
taches, the  Volunteers  brandished  their 
weapons,  grumbling  openly,  and  crying 
that,  if  the  order  to  start  was  delayed  any 
longer,  they  would  break  their  ranks  and 
go  and  fight  as  skirmishers. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  gênerai 
shout,  at  the  same  time  an  aide-de-camp 
galloped  up  and,  without  even  entering 
the  Place,  raising  his  hat  to  attract  atten- 
tion, shouted  from  the  end  of  the  street  : — 

"  To  your  entrenchments  ;  the  enemy  is 
hère  !  " 

Then  he  went  oflfas  fast  as  he  had  come 

At  once  the  drum  of  the  regulars 
sounded,  and  the  soldiers,  forming  line 
with  the  quickness  and  précision  of  long 
habit,  started  off  at  the  double. 

Whatever  rivalry  might  exist  between 
the  Volunteers  and  the  Regulars,  the  for- 
mer could  not  get  away  with  so  rapid  a 
dash.  Some  moments  elapsed  before  the 
ranks  were  formed  ;  then  as,  when  they 
were  formed,  some  led  oflf  with  the  right 
foot,  others  with  the  ieft,  there  was  a 
moment  of  confusion  necessitating  a  hait. 
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At  this  moment,  seeing  a  vacant  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  file  of  volun- 
teers,  the  tall  man  with  the  ornamented 
gun  embraced  the  youngest  of  his  children 
and,  putting  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
negro  in  the  blue  suit,  ran  with  his  eldest 
boy  modestly  to  occupy  the  place  which 
the  false  start  of  the  Volunteers  had  left 
vacant. 

But,  at  the  approach  of  the  two  pariahs, 
their  neighbours  on  the  right  and  left 
turned  aside,  forcing  the  same  movement 
upon  the  men  next  to  them,  so  that  the 
tall  man  and  his  son  found  themselves 
the  centre  of  circles  which  went  moving 
from  them,  just  as  circles  of  water  retire 
from  the  spot  at  which  a  stone  has  been 
thrown  in. 

The  stout  man  in  Major's  epaulettes, 
who  had  with  great  difïiculty  just  got 
his  first  file  in  order,  now  perceived 
the  disorder  into  which  the  third  was 
being  thrown  ;  rising  on  his  toes,  he 
shouted  to  those  who  were  executing 
the  singular  manoeuvre  which  we  hâve 
described  : — 

"  To  your  ranks,  my  men  !  to  your 
ranks  !  " 

But  at  this  repeated  order,  made  in  a 
tone  that  admitted  no  reply,  a  gênerai 
shout  arose  : — 

"  No  blacks  !  no  blacks  with  us  !  " 

This  cry  the  entire  battalion  echoed 
with  a  universal  roar. 

Then  the  officer  understood  the  cause 
of  this  disorder,  and  saw  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  circle  the  mulatto  who  had  remained 
at  the  "  port  arms,"  while  his  elder  son, 
red  with  anger,  had  already  fallen  back 
two  paces  to  get  away  from  those  who 
were  pushing  him  back. 

On  seeing  this,  the  Major  passed 
through  the  two  front  ranks  which  opened 
to  make  way  for  him,  and  went  straight 
for  the  insolent  fellow  who  had  dared, 
man  of  colour  as  he  was,  to  mix  with 
the  whites.  When  in  front  of  him  he 
looked  him  up  and  down  with  an  in- 
dignant stare,  the  man  remaining  before 
him  upright  and  motionless  as  a  post  : — 

"  Well  !  Pierre  Munier,"  said  he,  "can't 
you  hear,  or  must  you  be  told  twice  over, 
that  this  is  not  your  place  and  that  you 
are  not  wanted  hère  ?  " 

Pierre  with  his  strong  right  hand  mighc 
hâve  crushed  at  a  blow  the  man  who 
spoke  thus  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  made 
no  reply,  only  raised  his  head  with  a 
scared  look,  and,  meeting  the  looks  of  his 


questioner,  turned  away  his  own  in  con- 
fusion. 

This  added  fuel  to  the  other's  anger,  and 
stili  further  roused  the  man's  insolence. 

"  Corne  !  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 
he  asked,  giving  him  a  push  with  his  open 
hand. 

"  Monsieur  de  Malmédie,"  answered 
Munier,  "  I  had  hoped  that  on  a  day  like 
this  différence  of  colour  would  disappear 
in  face  of  the  common  danger." 

"  You  hoped  !  "  said  the  Major  shrug- 
ging  his  shoulders  with  a  loud  chuckle. 
"  You  hoped  !  and  what  gave  you  this 
hope,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  The  désire  that  I  hâve  to  die,  if  needs 
be,  to  save  our  Island." 

"  Our  Island  !  "  muttered  the  Major, 
"  our  Island.  Because  thèse  fellows  hâve 
plantations  like  us,  they  fancy  the  Island 
belongs  to  them." 

"  The  Island  belongs  to  us  no  more  than 
to  you  white  gentlemen,  I  am  well  aware," 
replied  Munier  in  a  timid  voice,  "  but  if 
we  stay  for  such  questions  at  the  hour  of 
fighting,  it  will  soon  be  no  longer  either 
yours  or  ours." 

"  Enough  !  "  said  the  Major,  stamping 
his  foot  to  impose  silence  both  by  gesture 
and  voice  on  his  interlocutor.  "  Enough  ! 
Are  you  in  command  of  the  National 
Guard  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  as  you  very  well  know," 
answered  INIunier  ;  "  for  when  I  presented 
myself,  you  rejected  me," 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  follow  you  as  a  volunteer." 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  Ah  !  if  you  would 
only  let  me,  Mons.  de  Malmédie." 

"  Impossible,"  repeated  the  Major, 
drawing  himself  up.  "  Thèse  gentlemen 
who  are  under  my  orders  will  hâve  no 
mulattos  among  them." 

"  No,  no  blacks,"  shouted  the  National 
Guards  with  one  voice. 

"  But  may  I  not  fight  them,  sir  ?  "  said 
Munier,  letting  his  arms  fall  dejectedly  by 
his  sides,  and  with  difïiculty  keeping  back 
the  large  tears  which  trembled  on  his  eye- 
lashes. 

"  Form  a  corps  of  coloured  men  and 
put  yourself  at  their  head,  or  join  this 
detachment  of  blacks  which  is  going  to 
follow  us." 

"  But —  "  murmured  Pierre. 

"  I  order  you  to  quit  the  battalion  ;  I 
order  it,"  repeated  M.  de  Malmédie,  brid- 
lins  UD. 
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"  Corne,  father,  corne,  and  leave  thèse 
men  who  are  insulting  you,"  said  a  small 
voice  trembling  with  anger.  And  Pierre 
felt  himself  pulled  back  with  such  force 
that  he  retreated  a  step. 

"  Yes  !  Jacques,  yes,  I  will  follow  you," 
said  he. 

"  It  is  not  Jacques,  father,  it  is  I, 
Georges." 

Munier  turned  in  astonishment. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  child  who  had  got 
down  from  the  negro's  arms,  and  come  to 
give  his  father  this  lesson  in  dignity. 

Munier  let  his  head  sink  on  his  breast, 
and  uttered  a  deep  sigh.  During  this  time 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard  had  re- 
formed,  M.  de  Malmédie  resumed  his  post 
at  the  head  of  the  first  file,  and  the  régi- 
ment set  ofF  at  increased  speed. 

Pierre  Munier  remained  alone  between 
his  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  red  as 
fîre,  the  other  pale  as  death.  He  glanced 
at  the  red  face  of  Jacques  and  Georges' 
pale  one,  and  as  if  thèse  symptoms  were  a 
double  reproach  to  him,  exclaimed  : — 
"  What  would  you  hâve,  my  poor  chil- 
dren ? — there  is  no  help  for  it."  Jacques 
was  indiffèrent  and  philosophical.  The 
first  feeling  had  been  painful  to  him,  no 
doubt  ;  but  reflection  had  come  quickly  to 
his  aid  and  consoled  him. 

"  Bah!"  he  replied  to  his  father,  snap- 
ping  his  fingers.  "  What  does  it  matter  to 
us  after  ail  if  this  silly  man  despises  us  ? 
We  are  richer  than  he,  aren't  -vve,  father  ? 
And  for  myself,"  he  added,  casting  a  sida 
glance  at  the  child  with  the  scalloped  col- 
lar,  "  let  me  find  his  cub  of  a  Henri  at  a 
lucky  moment,  and  I  will  give  him  a 
drubbing  which  he  will  remember." 

"  Good,  Jacques  !  "  said  Pierre  Munier, 
thanking  his  eldest  son  for  having  in  some 
degree  relieved  his  shame  by  his  careless 
attitude,  Then  he  turned  to  his  younger 
son,  to  see  if  the  latter  would  take  the 
matter  as  philosophically  as  the  elder. 

But  Georges  remained  motionless  :  ail 
that  his  father  could  discover  in  his  stony 
countenance  was  an  imperceptible  smile 
which  contracted  his  lips  :  still,  impercep- 
tible as  it  was,  that  smile  had  such  a  sug- 
gestion of  contempt  and  pity  that,  as  we 
sometimes  renly  to  words  that  hâve  not 
been  uttered,  Pierre  answered  to  this 
smile  : — 

"  But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do 
then  ?  " 

And  he  waited  for  the  child's  answer, 
disquieted  by  that  vague  uneasiness  which 


we  never  confess  to  ourselves,  but  which, 
however,  disturbs  us  when  we  await,  from 
an  inferior,  whom  we  fear  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, his  opinion  of  something  we  hâve 
done. 

Georges  made  no  reply  ;  but  turning  his 
head  towards  the  extremity  of  the  Great 
Square,  said  : — 

"  Father,  the  negroes  down  there  are 
waiting  for  a  leader." 

"Why,  you  are  right,  Georges!"  cried 
Jacques  joyously,  already  consoled  for  his 
humiliation  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
strength,  and  reasoning,  no  doubt,  as 
Caesar  did, — It  is  better  to  command  thèse 
than  to  obey  those. 

And  Munier,  yielding  to  the  advice 
given  by  his  youngest  son  and  the  impe- 
tus  imparted  by  the  other,  advanced 
towards  the  negroes,  who,  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing  whom  to  choose  as  their  leader,  no 
sooner  perceived  the  man  whom  ail 
coloured  people  in  the  island  looked  up  to 
as  a  father,  than  they  grouped  themselves 
round  him  as  their  natural  chief,  and 
begged  him  to  lead  them  to  battle. 

Then  a  strange  change  took  place  in 
the  man.  That  feeling  of  inferiority, 
which  he  could  not  overcome  in  présence 
of  the  whites,  disappeared  and  gave  way 
to  a  proper  estimation  of  his  own  merit  ; 
his  bowed  frame  drew  itself  up  to  its  full 
height  ;  his  eyes,  which  he  had  kept 
humbly  lowered  or  wandering  vaguely  be- 
fore  M.  de  Malmédie,  darted  fire  ;  his 
voice,  trembling  a  moment  earlier,  as- 
sumed  an  accent  of  formidable  sternness, 
and  it  was  with  a  gesture  of  noble  energy 
that,  throwing  back  his  carbine  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  ex- 
tending  his  sinewy  arm  towards  the 
enemy,  cried  "  Forward  !  " 

Then,  taking  a  last  look  at  his  youngest 
child,  who  had  returned  to  the  protection 
of  the  negro  in  the  blue  suit  and,  filled 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  was  clapping  his 
hands,  Pierre  disappeared  with  his  black 
Company  round  the  corner  of  the  same 
Street  by  which  the  Regulars  and  National 
Guards  had  just  disappeared,  shouting 
once  again  to  the  negro  in  the  blue 
jacket  : — "  Télémaque,  look  after  my 
son  !  " 

The  line  of  defence  consisted  of  three 
divisions.  On  the  left  the  Fanfaron  bas- 
tion, situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sea 
and  armed  with  eighteen  cannon  ;  in  the 
centre  the  entrenchment,  properly  so 
called,  lined  with  twenty-four  fîeld  guns  ; 
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and,  on  the  right,  the  Dumas  battery, 
protected  by  six  guns  only. 

The  victorious  enemy,  after  having  ad- 
vanced  at  first  in  three  columns  on  the 
three  différent  points,  abandoned  the  two 
first,  the  strength  of  which  they  perceived, 
so  as  to  concentrate  upon  the  third,  which 
was  not  only,  as  has  been  said,  the 
weakest,  but  which  further  was  only 
defended  by  the  National  Artillery.  How- 
ever,  contrary  to  ail  expectation,  at  the 
sight  of  the  compact  mass  which  marched 
on  them  with  the  terrible  regularity  of 
British  discipline,  this  martial  band  of 
young  men,  instead  of  being  alarmed,  ran 
to  their  posts,  manœuvring  with  the 
speed  and  the  skill  of  vétéran  soldiers, 
with  a  fire  so  well  maintained  and  directed 
that  the  enemy  thought  themselves  mis- 
taken  as  to  the  strength  of  the  battery 
and  the  men  who  served  it  ;  still,  they 
continued  to  advance,  for  the  deadlier  the 
battery  became,  the  more  imperative  it 
was  to  silence  its  fire.  But  then  the  con- 
founded  battery  got  angry,  and  like  a 
juggler  who  makes  us  forget  one  astound- 
ing  trick  by  performing  another  still  more 
astounding,  it  redoubled  its  volleys,  mak- 
ing  shot  foUow  grape,  and  grape  common 
shot,  with  such  rapidity  that  disorder 
began  to  spread  in  the  hostile  ranks.  At 
the  same  time,  and  as  the  British  had 
corne  within  musket-shot,  the  rifle  dis- 
charge in  its  turn  began  to  splutter,  so 
that  the  enemy,  seeing  their  ranks  thinned 
by  cannon  shot  and  whole  files  swept 
away  by  musket  fire,  astonished  by  a 
résistance  as  vigorous  as  it  was  unex- 
pected,  wavered  and  drew  back. 

By  order  of  the  General  in  command 
the  Regulars  and  the  National  Battalion 
who  had  combined  on  the  threatened  point 
now  moved  o£F,  one  to  the  left,  the  other 
to  the  right,  and  charged  with  fixed 
bayonets  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  while  the 
formidable  battery  continued  to  pound 
him  in  front.  The  Regulars  carried  out 
their  manœuvre  with  their  customary  pré- 
cision, fell  upon  the  British,  eut  through 
their  ranks  and  increased  the  disorder. 
But,  whether  carried  away  by  their 
courage,  or  that  they  executed  the  given 
order  clumsily,  the  National  Guards, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Malmédie,  instead 
of  falling  upon  the  left  flank  and  making 
an  attack  parallel  to  that  executed  by  the 
Regulars,  made  a  wrong  movement  and 
encountered  the  British  front.  Conse- 
quently  the  battery  was  obliged  to  cease 


firing,  and  as  it  was  this  fire  especially 
that  frightened  the  enemy,  who  now  had 
only  to  deal  with  men  inferior  in  number 
to  themselves,  they  regained  courage  and 
turned  on  the  Nationals,  who,  to  their 
crédit  be  it  said,  sustained  the  shock  with- 
out  giving  way  a  single  yard.  However, 
this  résistance  could  not  last  on  the  part 
of  thèse  brave  fellows  placed  between  an 
enemy  better  disciplined  than  themselves 
and  ten  times  superior  in  numbers,  and 
the  battery  which  was  forced  to  be  silent 
to  avoid  overwhelming  them  ;  at  each 
moment  they  lost  so  many  men  that 
they  began  to  give  way.  Soon,  by  a 
skilful  movement,  the  British  left  out- 
flanked  the  right  of  the  National  Battalion 
now  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded  and 
who,  too  inexperienced  to  adopt  the  forma- 
tion in  square,  were  looked  upon  as  lost. 
The  British,  in  fact,  continued  their  pro- 
gressive movement  and,  like  a  rising  tide 
were  about  to  surround  this  island  of  men 
with  their  waves,  when  suddenly  shouts 
of  "  France  !  France  !  "  resounded  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  This  was  followed  by 
a  fearful  discharge,  succeeded  by  a  silence 
more  dreadful  than  the  discharge  itself. 

A  strange  undulation  passed  through 
the  enemy's  rear  and  was  felt  even  in 
their  front  ranks  ;  red-coats  bent  under  a 
vigorous  bayonet  charge  like  ripe  ears  be- 
neath  the  mower's  sickle  ;  it  was  now 
their  turn  to  be  surrounded,  to  hâve  to 
face  front,  right  and  left.  But  the  newly- 
arrived  reinforcement  gave  themnorespite, 
but  kept  on  charging,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  they  had  opened  a  path 
through  a  bloody  gap  to  the  unlucky  bat- 
talion and  extricated  it.  Then,  seeing  that 
they  had  accomplished  their  object,  the 
new  arrivais  fell  back,  wheeled  to  the  left 
with  a  circular  movement,  and  charged 
the  enemy's  flank.  Malmédie,  on  bis 
side,  imitating  instinctively  the  same 
manœuvre,  had  given  a  similar  impulse 
to  his  battalion,  so  that  the  battery,  seeing 
itself  unmasked,  lost  no  time,  and  bursting 
forth  once  more  aided  the  efforts  of  this 
triple  attack,  belching  torrents  of  grape- 
shot  on  the  enemy.  From  this  point  vie- 
tory  decided  in  favour  of  the  French. 

Then  Malmédie,  feeling  himself  out  of 
danger,  glanced  at  his  liberators,  whom 
he  had  already  partly  seen,  but  hesitated  to 
acknowledge,  so  much  did  it  go  against 
the  grain  to  owe  his  safety  to  such  men. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  corps  of  blacks,  so 
despised  by  him,  that  had  followed  in  his 
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wake  and  joined  him  at  such  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  and  at  their  head  Pierre 
Munier,  who,  seeing  Malmédie  surrounded 
by  the  British  who  thus  presented  their 
backs  to  him,  had  with  his  three  hundred 
men  caught  them  in  the  rear  and  over- 
thrown  them  ;  it  was  Munier  who,  after  hav- 
ingplanned  this  movement  with  the  genius 
of  a  gênerai,  had  carried  it  out  with  the 
courage  of  a  soldier,  and  who  at  this  mo- 
ment fînding  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  need  fear  nothing  except  death,  fought 
in  front  of  ail,  erect  at  his  full  height,  his 
eyes  flashing,  his  nostrils  dilated,  his  fore- 
head  bare,  his  hair  floating  in  the  wind, 
enthusiastic,  daring,  sublime.  In  short,  it 
was  Munier's  voice  that  was  raised  from 
time  to  time  in  the  midst  of  the  lighting, 
drowning  ail  the  noise  of  battle  to  shout 
"  Forward  !  " 

Then,  as  to  follow  him  was  to  advance, 
and  as  the  disorder  in  the  British  ranks 
increased,  the  cry  was  heard  "  Comrades, 
make  for  the  flag  !  "  He  was  seen  to  hurl 
himself  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  British, 
fall,  spring  up  again,  plunge  into  their  ranks, 
and  after  an  instant  reappear  with  torn 
clothes  and  bleeding  forehead,  but  with 
the  flag  in  his  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  General,  fearing  that 
the  victors  might  advance  too  far  in  pur- 
suit  of  the  British  and  fall  into  a  trap, 
gave  the  order  to  fall  back.  The  Regulars 
obeyed  first,  bringing  in  the  prisoners,  the 
National  Guard  carrying  away  the  dead  ; 
the  black  Volunteers  in  the  rear,  surround- 
ing  their  flag. 

The  whole  island  had  rushed  to  the 
port,  crowding  to  see  the  victors,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Port-Louis  thought  in 
their  ignorance  that  the  entire  army  of 
the  enemy  had  been  engaged,  and  hoped 
that  the  British,  after  being  repulsed  so 
vigorously,  would  not  return  to  the  charge, 
so,  as  each  corps  passed,  they  were  greeted 
with  fresh  hurrahs  !  ;  ail  were  proud,  ail 
victorious,  ail  beside  themselves.  An  un- 
expected  happiness  fills  their  hearts,  an 
unhoped  for  success  turns  their  heads  ; 
the  inhabitants  had  expected  to  make 
some  résistance,  but  not  to  gain  a  victory  : 
so,  when  they  saw  victory  so  completely 
and  entirely  theirs,  men,  women,  vétérans 
and  children  swore  with  one  mouth  that 
they  would  work  at  the  entrenchments 
and  die,  if  needs  be,  for  their  defence. 
Excellent  promises,  no  doubt,  and  made 
by  ail  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them, 
but  not  worth,  by  a  great  deal,  an  extra 


régiment,  if  an  extra  régiment  could  hâve 
arrived  ! 

But,  amid  this  gênerai  ovation,  no  ob- 
ject  attracted  so  much  notice  as  the 
British  flag  and  the  man  who  had  taken 
it  ;  there  were  endless  cries  of  astonish- 
ment  round  Munier  and  his  trophy,  to 
which  the  blacks  replied  by  blustering  re- 
marks, while  their  leader,  becoming  once 
more  the  humble  mulatto  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  satisfied  the  questions  put 
by  each  with  a  timid  politeness.  Stand- 
ing near  the  conqueror,  and  leaning  on  his 
double-barrelled  gun,  which  had  not  been 
dumb  during  the  engagement  and  the 
bayonet  of  which  was  stained  with  blood, 
Jacques  carried  his  head  proudly,  while 
Georges,  who  had  escapedfrom  Télémaque 
and  joined  his  father  at  the  port,  convul- 
sively  clasped  his  powerful  hand  and 
vainly  tried  to  check  the  tears  of  joy 
which  fell  from  his  eyes  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Close  by  Munier  was  M.  de  Malmé- 
die, no  less  curled  and  bedecked  than 
when  he  started,  but  with  his  tie  torn,  his 
frill  in  rags  and  covered  with  sweat  and 
dirt  ;  he,  too,  was  surrounded  and  con- 
gratulated  by  his  family  ;  but  the  con- 
gratulations he  received  were  such  as  are 
offered  to  a  man  who  has  escaped  a  dan- 
ger, not  the  praises  lavished  on  a  victor. 
So  he  appeared  rather  embarrassed  by 
the  chorus  of  affecting  solicitude,  and,  to 
put  a  good  face  on  it,  was  asking  loudly 
where  his  son  Henri  and  his  negro  Bijou 
were,  when  he  saw  them  both  appear 
making  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
Henri  to  throw  himself  into  his  father's 
arms,  and  Bijou  to  congratulatehismaster. 

At  this  moment,  some  one  came  to  tell 
Munier  that  a  negro  who  had  fought 
under  him  and  received  a  mortal  wound, 
having  been  carried  to  a  house  near  the 
port,  wished  to  see  him.  Pierre  looked 
round  in  search  of  Jacques  to  entrust  him 
with  his  flag,  but  Jacques  had  discovered 
his  friend  the  dog  again,  who  in  his  turn 
had  come  with  the  rest  to  offer  his  com- 
pliments ;  he  had  placed  his  gun  on  the 
ground,  and  the  child  getting  the  better 
of  the  man,  he  and  the  dog  were  rolling  over 
and  over,  some  fifty  yards  off.  Georges, 
seeing  his  father's  difficulty,  stretched  out 
his  hand,  saying  : — 

"  Give  it  me,  father  ;  I  will  take  care 
of  it  for  you." 

Pierre  smiled,  and  believlng  that  none 
would  dare  to  touch  the  glorious  trophy 
which    belonged    to    him    alone,    kissed 
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Georges  on  the  forehead,  handed  him  the 
flag,  which  the  child  with  great  difficulty 
held  upright  by  clasping  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  and  went  off  to  the  house  where 
the  sufferings  of  one  of  his  Volunteers 
claimed  his  présence. 

Georges  remained  alone  ;  but  the  child 
felt  instinctively  that,  though  alone,  hewas 
not  isolated  ;  his  father's  famé  protected 
him,  and  his  eyes  beaming  with  pride  he 
looked  at  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him; 
this  bright  and  happy  glance  then  met 
that  of  the  child  with  the  embroidered 
collar,  and  became  disdainful.  The  latter, 
on  his  part,  eyed  Georges  with  envy, 
asking  himself  no  doubt  w^hy  his  father 
too  had  not  taken  a  flag.  This  question 
naturally  led  him  doubtless  to  say  to  him- 
self, that,  failing  a  flag  of  his  own,  he 
must  monopolise  another's.  For,  rudely 
approaching  Georges,  who,  though  he  saw 
his  hostile  purpose,  did  not  draw  back  a 
step,  he  said  : — 

"  Give  me  that." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Georges. 

"  That  flag,"  replied  Henri. 

"  This  flag  is  not  yours,  it's  my 
father's." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  me  ?  I 
want  it  !  " 

"  You  shall  not  hâve  it." 

The  child  with  the  embroidered  collar 
then  put  out  his  hand  to  snatch  the  staff 
of  the  flag,  an  action  to  which  Georges 
only  replied  by  tightening  his  Hps,  becom- 
ing  paler  than  usual,  and  drawing  back  a 
step.  But  this  act  only  encouraged  Henri, 
who,  like  ail  spoilt  children,  thought  he 
had  but  to  ask  to  get  ;  he  stepped  forward, 
and  this  time  laid  his  plans  so  well  that 
he  grasped  the  stick,  shouting  loudly  with 
his  little  angry  voice  : — 

"  I  tell  you  I  want  it." 

"  And  I  tell  you  you  shan't  hâve  it,"  re- 
peated  Georges,  pushing  him  back  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  con- 
tinued  to  press  the  captured  flag  against 
his  chest. 

"  Ah  !  you  nigger,  you  !  how  dare  you 
touch  me  ?  "  cried  Henri.  "  Well,  you 
will  see."  And,  drawing  his  little  sword 
from  the  scabbard  before  Georges  had 
time  to  défend  himself,  he  struck  him  with 
ail  his  strength  on  the  top  of  the  forehead. 
The  blood  at  once  gushed  from  the  wound 
and  trickled  down  the  boy's  face. 

"  Coward  !  "  said  Georges  coldly. 

Exasperated  by  this  insuit,  Henri  was 
about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  Jacques, 


reaching  his  brother  at  one  bound,  sent 
the  aggressor  flying  ten  yards  by  a  vigor- 
ous  blow  in  the  middle  of  his  face,  and, 
jumping  on  the  sword  which  the  latter  had 
let  fall  in  the  struggle,  broke  it  into  three 
or  four  pièces,  spat  on  it,  and  tossed  the 
pièces  at  him. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  tlie  boy  with  the 
embroidered  collar  to  feel  the  blood  run 
down  his  face,  but  he  had  lost  his  blood 
not  from  a  sword  blow,  but  from  a  blow 
with  the  fist. 

Ail  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  that 
neither  M.  de  Malmédie,  who,  as  we  hâve 
said,  was  engaged  a  few  yards  off  in  re- 
ceiving  the  congratulations  of  his  family, 
nor  INIunier,  who  was  coming  from  the 
house  where  the  negro  had  just  breathed 
his  last,  had  time  to  anticipate  it.  They 
were  merely  spectators  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  ran  up  both  at  once  ;  Pierre  panting, 
troubled  and  trembling  ;  Malmédie  red 
with  anger  and  choking  with  arrogance. 
They  met  in  front  of  Georges. 

"  Did  you  see,"  cried  M.  de  Malmédie, 
"  what  happened  just  now  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  yes,  M.  de  Malmédie,"  an- 
sw^ered  Pierre,  "  and,  believe  me,  had  I 
been  there,  this  would  not  hâve  taken 
place." 

"  Meanwhile,  sir,"  cried  M.  de  Mal- 
médie, "  your  son  laid  his  hand  on  mine. 
A  mulatto's  son  has  dared  to  touch  a 
white  man's  son." 

"  I  am  distressed  at  what  has  just  taken 
place,  M.  de  Malmédie,"  stammered  the 
poor  father,  *'  and  humbly  offer  my 
apologies." 

"Your  apologies,  sir,"  replied  the  angry 
settler,  bridling  up  as  the  other  humbled 
himself  ;  "  do  you  think  your  apologies 
are  sufficient  ?  " 

"  What  more  can  I  do,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  repeated  Mal- 
médie, himself  at  a  loss  to  name  the 
satisfaction  he  wished  to  obtain  ;  "  you 
can  hâve  that  wretch  who  struck  my  son 
whipped." 

"  Hâve  me  whipped  ?  "  said  Jacques, 
picking  up  his  double-barrelled  gun  and 
changing  from  child  to  man  again. 
"  Well,  come  and  meddle  with  me  your- 
self,  M.  de  Malmédie." 

"  Hush  !  Jacques  ;  hush,  my  son," 
cried  Pierre. 

"  Excuse  me,  father,"  said  Jacques, 
"  but  I  am  right,  and  I  will  not  be  silent. 
M.  Henri  struck  my  brother,  who  was 
doing   nothing  to  him,  with  his  sword  ; 
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and  I  struck  M.  Henri  with  my  fist.     So 
M.  Henri  is  wrong,  and  I  am  right." 

"  Struck  my  son  with  his  sword,  my 
Georges.  Georges,  dear  child,"  cried 
Munier,  going  towards  his  son,  "  is  it  true 
that  y  ou  are  wounded  ?  " 

"  It's  nothing,  father,"  said  Georges. 

"  What  !  nothing  ?  "  cried  Pierre 
Munier  ;  "  why  !  your  forehead  is  eut 
open.  Look,  sir,"  he  resumed,  turning  to 
M.  de  Mahnédie,  "  Jacques  spoke  the 
truth  ;  your  son  has  almost  killed  mine." 

INIalmédie  turned  towards  Henri,  and, 
as  there  was  no  means  of  resisting  the 
évidence,  inquired  : — 

"  Come,  Henri,  how  did  the  thîng 
happen  ?  " 

"  Papa,"  said  Henri,  "  it  is  not  my 
fault  ;  I  wanted  the  flag  to  bring  it  to  you, 
and  that  wretch  wouldn't  give  it  me." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  you  give  my  son 
the  flag,  you  httle  rascal  ?  "  asked  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

"  Because  the  flag  isn't  yours,  or 
yourson's,  or  anybody's,  but  my  father's." 

"Well?"  asked  Malmédie,  continuing 
to  question  his  son. 

"  Well,  when  I  saw  he  wouldn't  give  it 
me,  I  tried  to  take  it.  Then  this  brute 
came  up  and  struck  me  in  the  face  with 
his  fist." 

'*  Then  that  is  what  h?ppened  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  father." 

"  He  is  lying,"  said  Jacques,  "  and  I 
only  struck  him  when  I  saw  my  brother's 
blood  flowing  ;  but  for  that,  I  should 
never  hâve  hit  him." 

"  Silence,  you  villain  !  "  cried  M.  de 
Malmédie.  Then  going  up  to  Georges,  he 
said  : — 

*'  Give  me  the  flag." 

But  Georges,  instead  of  obeying  this 
order,  stepped  back  once  more,  pressing 
the  flag  to  his  breast  with  ail  his  might. 

"  Give  me  the  flag/'  repeated  Malmédie 
in  a  threatening  tone  which  showed  that, 
if  his  demand  were  not  complied  with,  he 
would  resort  to  the  utmost  extremities. 

"  But,  sir,"  muttered  Pierre,  "  it  was  I 
who  took  the  flag  from  the  British." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,  but  it  shall  not  be  said 
that  a  mulatto  has  coped  with  a  man  like 
me  with  impunity.     Give  me  the  flag." 
"  But,  sir  "— 

"  I  will  hâve  it,  I  order  it  ;  obey  your 
officer." 

It  entered  Pierre's  head  to  answer, 
"  You  are  not  my  officer,  sir,  since  you 
wouldn't  hâve  me  as  your  soldier  "  ;  but 


the  words  died  upon  his  Hps  ;  his 
habituai  humility  got  the  better  of  his 
courage.  He  sighed  ;  and  though  obédi- 
ence to  such  an  unjust  order  grieved  him, 
he  himself  took  the  flag  from  Georges, 
who  ceased  to  offer  any  résistance,  and 
handed  it  to  the  Major,  who  walked  off 
laden  with  his  stolen  trophy. 

It  was  incredible,  strange,  misérable,  to 
see  a  man  of  a  nature  so  rich,  vigorous 
and  determined,  yield  without  résistance 
to  that  other  nature  so  vulgar,  dull,  mean, 
common  and  poor,  yet  so  it  was  ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  thing 
surprised  nobody,  for  it  happened  every 
day  in  the  colonies,  not  in  similar,  but  in 
parallel  circumstances.  So,  accustomed 
from  infancy  to  respect  the  white  as  men 
of  a  superior  race,  Munier  had  ail  his  life 
let  himself  be  crushed  by  that  aristocracy 
of  colour  to  which  he  had  just  yielded 
once  more  without  even  attempting  to 
resist.  He  resembles  those  heroes  who 
hold  their  hcads  high  in  the  face  of  grape 
shot,  and  bend  the  knee  to  a  préjudice. 
The  lion  attacks  man,  the  terrestrial 
image  of  God,  and  flees  in  alarni  when 
he  hears  the  cock  crow. 

As  for  Georges,  who  had  not  shed  a 
tear  when  he  saw  his  blood  trickling 
down,  he  burst  into  sobs  on  finding  his 
hands  empty  in  présence  of  his  father, 
who  looked  at  him  sadly  without  even 
trying  to  comfort  him. 

Jacques,  for  his  part,  bit  his  fists  with 
rage,  and  vowed  to  be  avenged  one  day 
on  Henri,  M.  de  Malmédie  and  ail  the 
whites. 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  after  the  scène 
which  we  hâve  just  related,  a  messenger 
covered  with  dust  rushed  up  announcing 
that  the  British,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  were  advancing  by  the 
Williams  plains  and  the  Little  River  ; 
then,  almost  immediately,  the  look-out 
signalled  the  arrivai  of  a  fresh  British 
squadron  which,  anchoring  in  the  bay  of 
Grande- Rivière,  landed  five  thousand 
men  on  the  coast.  Finally,  it  was  ascer- 
tained  at  the  same  time  that  the  division 
repulsed  in  the  morning  had  rallied  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rivière  des  Lataniers, 
and  was  ready  to  march  again  upon  Port 
Louis,  combining  its  movements  with  the 
two  other  invading  corps  who  were  ad- 
vancing, one  by  Curtois  Bay,  the  other 
by  the  Réduit.  There  were  no  means  of 
resisting  such  a  force  ;  so,  when  some 
despairing  voices,  appealing  to  the  oath 
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taken  in  the  morning  to  conquer  or  die, 
demanded  fight,  the  Captain-General  re- 
plied  by  disbanding  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Volunteers,  and  declaring  that, 
armed  with  full  powers  from  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Napoléon,  he  was  about  to 
treat  with  the  British  for  the  surrender  of 
the  town. 

Only  madmen  could  hâve  tried  to  com- 
bat such  a  step  ;  twenty-five  thousand 
men  surrounded  less  than  four  thousand  ; 
accordingly,  on  the  order  of  the  Captain- 
General  every  one  went  home,  so  that  the 
town  remained  occupied  only  by  the 
Regulars.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of 
December  the  capitulation  was  concluded 
and  signed  ;  at  five  a.m.  it  was  approved 
and  exchanged  ;  the  same  day  the  enemy 
occupied  the  Unes  ;  on  the  morrow  he 
took  possession  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

Eight  hours  afterwards  the  captured 
French  squadron  left  the  harbour  under 
full  sail,  carrying  the  whole  of  the  gar- 
rison,  like  a  poor  family  driven  from  the 
paternal  roof;  so  long  as  the  last  flutter 
of  the  last  flag  could  be  seen,  the  crowd 
remained  on  the  quay  ;  but  when  the  last 
frigate  had  disappeared,  every  one  went 
home  in  gloom  and  silence.  Two  men 
remained  alone  and  were  the  last  to  leave 
the  harbour,  the  mulatto  Pierre  Munier 
and  the  negro  Télémaque. 

"  M.  Munier,  we  will  climb  the  hill  ; 
we  shall  still  be  able  to  see  Masters 
Jacques  and  Georges." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,  my  good  Télé- 
maque," cried  Pierre  Munier,  "  and  if  we 
do  not  see  them,  we  shall  at  least  see  the 
ship  that  carries  them." 

And  Pierre  Munier,  dashing  ofï  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  young  man,  in  an 
instant  had  climbed  the  hill  of  the  Dis- 
covery,  from  the  height  of  which  he  could 
follow  with  his  eyes,  until  it  grew  dark, 
not  his  sons,  for  the  distance,  as  he  had 
foreseen,  was  too  great  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  any  longer,  but  the  frigate 
Bellona  on  board  which  they  had  em- 
barked. 

In  fact,  Pierre  Munier  had  resolved, 
cost  him  what  it  might,  to  sever  himself 
from  his  children,  and  was  sending  them 
to  France  under  the  protection  of  the 
worthy  General  Decaen.  Jacques  and 
Georges  started  then  for  Paris  with  re- 
commendations  to  two  or  three  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  capital,  with 
whom  Pierre  Munier  had  for  a  long  time 
had  business  relations.     The  pretext  for 


their  departure  was  to  get  their  éduca- 
tion. The  real  cause  of  their  absence 
was  the  very  évident  hatred  shown  to- 
wards  both  of  them  by  M.  de  Malmédie 
since  the  day  of  the  fîag  incident,  a 
hatred  on  account  of  which  their  poor 
father  trembled,  especially  with  their 
known  disposition,  lest  they  should 
become  the  victims. 

As  for  Henri,  his  mother  was  too  fond 
of  him  to  part  from  him.  Besides,  what 
did  he  want  to  learn  ?  unless  it  was  that 
every  coloured  man  was  born  to  respect 
and  obey  him. 

Well  !  as  we  hâve  seen,  that  was  a 
thing  Henri  had  already  learned  by  heart. 


CHAPTER    IV 

FOURTEEN    VEARS    LATER 

THE  day  when  a  European  vessel  is 
signalled  off  the  port  is  a  gênerai 
holiday  in  the  Isle  of  France  ;  for,  long 
severed  from  the  mother  country,  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  impatiently 
await  news  of  their  country,  their  familles, 
and  those  beyond  the  seas  ;  each  hopes 
for  something,  and  keeps  his  eyes  fixed, 
directly  she  comes  in  sight,  upon  the 
maritime  messenger  which  brings  him  the 
letter  or  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  maie  or 
female,  or  it  may  be  that  friend,  himself 
or  herself,  in  person.  For  this  vessel,  the 
object  of  so  many  desires  and  the  source 
of  so  many  hopes,  is  the  over-sea  chain 
joining  Europe  to  Africa,  the  flying-bridge 
thrown  from  one  world  to  the  other. 
Accordingly,  no  news  spreads  so  rapidly 
through  the  whole  Island  as  that  which 
issues  from  the  peak  of  the  Discovery, 
"  A  vessel  in  sight  !  " 

We  say  the  peak  of  the  Discovery,  be- 
cause  in  almost  ail  cases  the  vessel, 
obliged  to  keep  away  to  catch  the  east 
wind,  passes  in  front  of  Grand-Port, 
coasts  along  the  land  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  leagues,  doubles  the  point  of 
Quatre-Cocos,  steers  between  the  Ile  Plate 
and  the  Coin-de-Mire,  and  some  hours 
after,  having  cleared  this  passage,  appears 
at  the  entrance  of  Port-Louis,  whose  in- 
habitants, warned  the  previous  day  by  the 
signais  which  hâve  traversed  the  Island 
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to    announce   its   approach,   await   it   in 
crowds  that  throng  the  quay. 

After  what  has  been  saidof  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  every  one  in  the  Isle  of 
France  awaits  news  from  Europe,  you 
will  doubtless  not  be  astonished  at  the 
crowd  which  one  fine  morning  in  the  end 
of  February  1824,  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  assembled  at  every  point  from 
which  they  could  see  the  entry  into  the 
harbour  of  Port-Louis  of  the  Leicester,  a 
fine  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  which  had 
been  signalled  the  day  before  at  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

We  ask  the  reader's  permission  to  in- 
troduce  to  him,  or  rather  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance  with,  two  of  the  persons  whom 
she  carried  on  her  deck. 

The  one  was  a  man  with  fair  hair,  light 
complexion,   blue  eyes,  regular  features, 
and  calm  expression,  a  little  above  middle 
height,  whom  you  would  hâve  set  down 
as  no  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-two,  but 
who  was  really  more  than  forty.     At  first 
sight  you  saw  nothing  specially  striking 
about  him,  though  it  must  also  be  con- 
fessed  his  gênerai  appearance  was  very 
agreeable.     If,  after  the  first  glance,  you 
had  any  reason  to    continue  the  inspec- 
tion, you  remarked  that  he  had  small  and 
beautifully  shaped  hands  and  feet,  which 
in  ail  countries,  but  especially  in  England, 
is  a  sign  of  good  family.     His  voice  was 
clear  and  distinct,  but  without  modula- 
tion, and   so   to   speak,  unmusical.     His 
sky-blue  eyes,  which  might  in  ordinary 
circumstances  be  charged  with  want  of 
expression,  wandered  with  a  clear  glance 
which  seemed  to  fasten  on  nothing  in  par- 
ticular  and   to   examine  nothing  deeply. 
From  time  to  time,  how^ever,  he  blinked 
his  eyes    like   one  tired  of  the  sunshine, 
accompanying    this    movement    with    a 
slight  parting  of  the  lips  which  exposed  a 
double  row  of  small,  well-set  teeth,  white 
as  pearls.     This  trick  seemed  to  deprive 
his  face  of  what  little  expression  it  pos- 
sessed  ;  but,  on  looking  at  him  carefully, 
you  noticed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
at  such  moments  that  his  quick  and  pro- 
found  glance,  darting  a  ray  of  fire  between 
his  contracted  eyelids,  probed  the  thought 
of  his  questioner  to  the  very  depths  of  his 
soûl.     Those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  seldom  failed  to  take  him  for  a  man 
of  no  parts  ;  he  knew  that  this  was,  in 
gênerai,  the  superficial  judgment  which 
men  formed  of  him,  and  almost  always, 
whether  designedly  or  through   indiffér- 


ence, he  was  content  to  leave  them  in  that 
opinion,  quite  sure  of  undeceiving  them 
when  it  might  suit  his  humour  or  when 
the  proper  moment  should  arrive.     For 
this   deceptive  exterior  concealed  a  sin- 
gularly  profound  mind,  just  as  sometimes 
two  inches  of  snow  will  mask  a  précipice 
of   a  thousand  feet  ;    so,    with   the    con- 
sciousness  of  an  almost  universal  superi- 
ority,  he  waited  patiently  till  it  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  triumph.     Then,  when 
he  met  with  an  opinion  opposed  to  his 
own,  and,  in  the  person  giving  vent  to 
that   opinion,    a    foeman   worthy   of  his 
steel,  he  caught  up  the  conversation  which 
he  had  ailowed  to  stray  into  a  hundred 
capricious   bye-ways,    gradually   became 
animated  and  opened  out,  growing,  as  it 
were,   to   his  fuU  height  ;   for   his   harsh 
voice  and  blazing  eyes  ably  supported  his 
lively,    incisive,     and     highly     coloured 
speech,    at    once    enticing    and    serious, 
dazzling   and  practical.     If  on  the  con- 
trary this  opportunity  did  not  occur,  he 
was  quite  satisfied,  and  continued  to  be 
looked   upon   by   those   who  surrounded 
him    as    a   commonplace    person.      Not 
that  he  lacked  self-esteem  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  pushed  his  pride  in  certain  mat- 
ters  to  excess.      But  it  was  a  plan  of  con- 
duct  imposed  on  himself,  from  which  he 
never  swerved.  Every  time  that  an  erron 
eous  proposition,  a  false  idea,  a  badly  sup- 
ported conceit,  in  short,  anything  ridicu 
lous,  was  stated  in  his  présence,  the  ex- 
trême acuteness  of  his  mind  brought  in- 
stantly  to  his  tongue  a  smart  sarcasra  or 
to  his  lips  a  scornful  smile.     But  he  at 
once  checked  this  sort  of  outward  irony, 
and,  when  he  could  not  entirely  suppress 
the   outburst  of  contempt,  he  concealed 
beneath   one    of  those   blinkings   of  the 
eyes  which  were  habituai  to  him,  the  ban- 
tering  expression  which  had  escaped  him 
in  spite  of  himself,  knowing  well  that  the 
way  to  see  and  hear  everything  was  to 
appear  blind  and  deaf.    Perhaps  he  would 
hâve  wished,  like  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  to  ap- 
pear paralysed  as  well  ;  but,  as  this  would 
hâve   entailed   a   too  lengthy  and   tiring 
dissimulation,  he  had  abandoned  the  idea. 
The  other  was  a  dark  young  man  of 
sallow  complexion,  with  long  black  hair  ; 
his  eyes,   which   were   large,   beautifully 
formed  and  velvety,  had,  behind  the  ap- 
parent softness  which  was  due  only  to  the 
continuai  pre-occupation  of  his  thoughts, 
a  firmness  of  character  which  struck  one 
from   the   first.     If    he   became   excited, 
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which  was  but  seldom,  for  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  obey  not  the  physical  in- 
stincts but  a  moral  force,  then  his  eyes 
lighted  up  with  an  inward  flame,  the  fire 
of  which  seemed  to  He  in  the  depths  of  his 
soûl.  Though  the  Unes  of  his  face  seemed 
clear,  they  wanted  regularity  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  his  harmonious  forehead,  though 
vigorous  and  square  in  mould,  was  fur- 
rowed  by  a  slight  scar,  almost  impercepti- 
ble in  the  state  of  calmness  which  was 
habituai  to  him,  but  which  betrayed  itself 
by  a  white  line  when  his  face  became  red. 
A  moustache,  as  dark  as  his  hair  and  as 
regular  as  his  eyebrows,  shaded,  while 
concealing  its  size,  a  mouth  with  strong 
lips  and  furnished  with  splendid  teeth. 
The  gênerai  aspect  of  his  countenance 
was  serions  ;  by  the  wrinkles  in  his  fore- 
head, the  almost  perpétuai  frowning  of 
the  eyebrows,  and  the  severity  of  ail  his 
features,  might  be  recognised  a  deep  re- 
flection  and  an  unshaken  résolve.  Ac- 
cordingly,  in  contrast  with  his  companion, 
whose  features  lacked  character,  and  who, 
though  forty  years  old,  appeared  scarcely 
thirty  or  thirty-two,  he,  who  was  hardly 
twenty-five,  appeared  nearly  thirty.  As 
to  the  rest  of  his  person,  he  was  of  mode- 
rate  height,  but  well-built  ;  his  limbs  were 
ail  perhaps  a  trifîe  slender,  but  one  felt 
that,  when  animated  by  any  excitement, 
violent  tension  of  nerve  would  supply 
them  with  strength.  By  way  of  compensa- 
tion, one  understood  that  nature  had  en- 
dowed  him  with  activity  and  dexterity  be- 
yond  what  she  had  denied  him  in  the  way 
of  clumsy  vigour.  For  the  rest,  dressed 
almost  always  with  an  élégant  simplicity, 
he  wore  at  this  moment  trousers,  waist- 
coat  and  frock-coat  whose  eut  showed  that 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
best  Parisian  tailors,  and  in  the  button- 
hole  of  his  frock-coat  he  wore,  knotted 
with  élégant  careîessness,  the  united 
ribands  of  the  Légion  of  Honour  and  of 
Charles  III. 

Thcse  two  men  had  met  on  board  the 
Leicester,  which  had  taken  aboard  the  one 
at  Portsmouth,  the  other  at  Cadiz.  At 
the  first  glance  they  had  recognised  the 
fact  that  they  had  already  seen  each  other 
in  the  saloons  of  London  and  Paris,  where 
one  sees  everybody  ;  they  had  greeted 
each  other,  therefore,  as  old  acquaint- 
ances,  but  at  first  without  speaking.  For, 
having  never  been  introduced,  both  had 
been  restrained  by  that  aristocratie  reserve 
of  fashionable  people  who  hesitate,  even 


in  spécial  circumstances  of  life,  to  break 
through  the   gênerai    proprieties.     How- 
ever,  the  loneliness  of  the  deck,  the  limited 
space  within    which    they   walked  every 
day,  the  natural  attraction    two  men  of 
the  world  instinctively  feel  for  one  another, 
had   soon    brought    them   together.      At 
fîrst   they    had   exchanged    some  trifling 
remarks,     then    their    conversation    had 
assumed  a  more  serions  character.     After 
some  days,  each  of  the  two  had  recognised 
his   companion    as    a   man    ont   of     the 
common,   and   congratulated    himself    at 
such  a  meeting  on  athree  months'  voyage; 
then,  after  further  waiting,  they  had  be- 
come  united  by  that  friendship  of  circum- 
stances which,  without  roots  in  the  past, 
forms  a  distraction  in  the  présent,  without 
creating  any  complication  for  the  future. 
Then,  during  those  long  evenings  under 
the  equator,  and  fine  tropical  nights,  they 
had  had  time  to  study  each  other,  and 
both  had  recognised  that  in  art,  science 
and  politics,  they  had,  whether  by  inquiry 
or    by    expérience,   learnt   ail   that   it   is 
given  to  man  to  know.     Both  had  then 
remained   constantly    face    to    face    like 
wrestlers  of   equal  strength,  and  in  this 
long  voyage  the  fîrst  of  thèse  two  men  had 
gained  but  one  single  advantage  over  the 
second,  and  that  was  when   in  a  squall 
which  struck  the   frigate  after   doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  which  the 
captain  of  the  Leicester,  injured  by  the 
fall   of    a     top-gallant-mast,     had     been 
carried  swooning  into  his  cabin,  the  fair- 
haired  passenger  had  seized  the  speaking- 
trumpet,  and,  springing  on  the  quarter- 
deck,  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  second 
in   command,   whom   severe  illness  kept 
prisoner  in  his  berth,  with  the  firmness 
of  a  man   accustomed   to  command  and 
the  knowledge  of  an  accomplished  sailor, 
at  once  issued  a  séries  of  orders  which 
saved  the  vessel  from  succumbing  to  the 
force  of  the  hurricane.     Then,  when  the 
squall  was  over,  his  face,  shining  for  a 
moment  with  that  sublime   pride  which 
mounts   to   the    brow   of    every    human 
créature    when     struggling    against     his 
Creator,  had  resumed  its  ordinary  expres- 
sion ;  his   voice,  the   stentorian  tones  of 
which  had  made  themselves  heard  above 
the  roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  howling 
of   the   storm,   had   sunk   to   its    normal 
pitch.     Lastly,  with  a  gesture  as  simple 
as  the  preceding  ones  had  been  romantic 
and  exalted,  he  had  handed  the  second 
ofïicer  back   the   speaking-trumpet,   that 
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sceptre  of  a  masler  mariner  which  is,  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  wields  it,  the  token 
of  absolute  and  undisputed  authority. 

During  ail  this  time,  his  companion,  on 
whose  calm  face,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  it 
would  hâve  been  impossible  to  detect  the 
least  trace  of  émotion,  had  followed  him 
with  his  eyes  with  the  envions  expression 
of  a  man  obliged  to  recognise  himself  as 
inferior  to  him  whose  equal  he  had  hither- 
to  thought  himself.  Then,  when  the  dan- 
ger being  over,  they  found  themselves  side 
by  side  again,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  saying  : 

"  You  hâve  commandedaship  then,  my 
Lord  ?" 

"  Yes,"  the  man  to  whom  this  title  of 
honour  had  been  applied  answered  simply  ; 
"  I  hâve  even  reached  the  rank  of  Com- 
modore, but  six  years  ago  I  went  into  the 
diplomatie  service;  and  at  the  moment  of 
danger  I  recollected  my  old  profession  ; 
that  is  ail." 

Then  there  had  been  no  further  talk  be- 
tween  the  two  men  on  the  subject  ;  only  it 
was  clear  that  the  younger  of  the  two  w^as 
inwardly  humiliated  by  this  superiority 
which  his  companion  had  in  such  un- 
expected  fashion  gained  over  him,  and 
which  he  would  certainly  hâve  known 
nothing  of  but  for  the  incident  which  had 
in  a  way  forced  it  into  the  light  of  day. 
The  question  which  we  hâve  reported  and 
the  answer  it  evoked  show,  moreover,  that 
during  the  three  months  they  had  just 
spent  together,  neither  of  thèse  men  had 
asked  any  question  as  to  their  respective 
social  positions  ;  they  had  recognised  each 
other  as  brothers  in  intelligence,  and  that 
had  been  enough  for  them.  They  knew 
that  the  Isle  of  France  was  for  both  the 
object  of  their  journey,  and  they  had  asked 
nothing  more.  Both  appeared  equally  im- 
patient to  arrive,  for  both  had  given  orders 
to  be  told  the  moment  the  Island  came  in 
view.  The  order  was  needless  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them,  for  the  young  man  with 
dark  hair  was  on  deck,  leaning  against  the 
taffrail  of  the  poop,  when  the  look-out 
man  gave  the  cry,  always  so  spirit-stir- 
ring,  even  to  sailors,  of  "  Land  ho  !  " 

At  this  cry,  his  companion  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  companion,  and,  advancing 
towards  the  young  man  with  a  step  more 
rapid  than  usual,  came  and  leant  beside 
him. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  said  the  latter,  "  we 
hâve  arrived,  so  at  least  they  assure  us  ; 
for  I  confess  to  my  shame  that  I  hâve 


scanned  the  horizon  without  observing 
anything  but  a  sort  of  haze  which  may 
quite  as  well  be  a  mist  floating  on  the  sea 
as  an  island  that  has  its  roots  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  océan." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay,"  said  the  elder  man, 
"  for  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  even  the 
sailor's  eye  can  distinguish  with  certainty, 
especially  at  such  a  distance,  water  from 
sky,  and  land  from  clouds  ;  but  I,"  he 
added,  blinking  his  eyes,  "  old  sea  dog 
that  I  am,  perceive  ail  the  outlines  of  our 
Island,  I  might  even  say  ail  its  détails." 

*'  Well,  my  Lord,  that  is  a  fresh  superior- 
ity I  recognise  in  your  Lordship  over  my- 
self  ;  but  I  assure  you  it  requires  that  to 
assure  me  of  such  a  thing,  so  as  not  to 
reject  it  as  incredible." 

"  Then  take  my  glass,"  said  the  sailor, 
"while  I  with  the  naked  eye  will  describe 
the  coast  to  you  ;  will  you  believe  me 
then  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  doubter,"  I  consider 
you  in  everything  a  man  so  superior  to 
others  that  I  believe  what  you  tell  me,  you 
may  rest  assured,  without  your  needing  to 
add  any  proof  to  your  words.  If  I  take 
the  glass  which  you  ofïer  me,  it  is  rather 
to  satisfy  a  longing  of  my  heart  than  a 
désire  of  my  curiosity." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  fair-haired 
man,  laughing  ;  "  I  see  that  the  land  air  is 
taking  its  effect,  you  are  becoming  a 
flatterer." 

"la  fîatterer,  my  Lord  ?  "  said  the 
young  man  shaking  his  head.  "  Oh  !  your 
Lordship  is  mistaken.  The  Leicester,  I 
assure  you,  might  make  a  voyage  further 
than  from  pôle  to  pôle  and  sail  round  the 
world  more  than  once  before  you  would 
see  me  so  changed.  No,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  flatter  you,  I  only  thank  you  for  the 
gracions  kindness  you  hâve  shown  me 
throughout  this  interminable  voyage,  1 
will  venture  almost  to  say  the  friendship 
which  your  Lordship  has  evidenced  to- 
wards an  unknown  person  like  me." 

"  My  dear  comrade,"  answered  the  Eng- 
lishman,  holding  ont  his  hand  to  the  young 
man,  "  I  hope  that  for  you  as  for  me  there 
are  no  people  in  the  world  '  unknown  '  ex- 
cept  vulgarians,  fools,  and  rognes  ;  but 
I  hope  also  that  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other  of  us  every  superior  man  is  a  rela- 
tion whom  we  recognise  as  belonging  to 
our  family,  wherever  we  meet  him.  That 
granted,  a  iruce  to  compliments,  my  young 
friend  ;  take  thèse  glasses  and  look  ;  for  we 
are  drawing  near  so  rapidly  that  there  will 
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soon  be  no  merit  in  accomplishing  the 
little  lesson  in  geography  which  I  hâve 
undertaken  to  give  you." 

The  young  man  took  the  spy-glass  and 
put  it  to  his  eye. 

"  Can  you  make  it  out  ?  "  asked  the 
Englishman. 

"  Perfectiy,"  said  the  young  man. 

'•'  Do  you  see  on  our  extrême  right,  Hke 
a  cône  rising  out  of  the  sea,  the  sohtary 
Ile  Ronde  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  clearly." 

"  Do  you  see  doser  to  us  the  Ile  Plate, 
below  which  is  passing  at  this  moment  a 
brig,  which  from^  her  shape  has  to  me  ail 
the  look  of  a  man-of-war  ?  This  evening 
we  shall  be  where  she  is,  and  shall  pass 
where  she  is  passing." 

The  young  man  put  down  the  glass  and 
tried  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  objects 
which  his  companion  made  out  so  easily, 
and  which  he  himself  saw  with  difficulty 
by  the  aid  of  the  télescope  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Then  he  said  with  a  smile  of  as- 
tonishment  : — 

"  It  is  marvellous  !  " 

And  he  put  up  the  glass  to  his  eye 
again. 

"  Do  you  see  the  Coin-de-Mire,"  con- 
tinued  his  companion,  "which,  from  hère, 
is  almost  undistinguishable  from  Cap 
Malheureux,  of  sad  and  poetic  memory  ? 
Do  you  see  the  Piton  de  Bambou,  be- 
hind  which  rises  the  Mountain  of  La 
Faïence  ?  do  you  see  the  hill  of  Grand- 
Port  ;  and  there,  do  you  see  on  its  left  the 
Morne  des  Créoles  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  ail  and  recognise  it, 
for  ail  the  peaks  and  summits  are  familiar 
to  me  from  childhood,  and  I  hâve  kept 
them  in  my  memory  religiously  ;  but," 
continued  the  young  man,  pushing  to- 
gether  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  three 
tubes  of  the  spy-glass,  "  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  you  hâve  seen  this  coast, 
and  there  is  more  of  memory  than  of  actual 
sight  in  the  description  you  hâve  just 
given  me." 

"  True,"  said  the  Englishman,  smiling, 
"and  I  see  that  there  is  no  means  of 
practising  trickery  on  you.  Yes,  I  hâve 
already  seen  this  coast. 

"Yes,  I  speak  to  some  extent  from 
memory,  though  the  recollections  which 
it  has  left  me  are  probably  less  tender 
than  those  which  it  recalls  to  you.  Yes, 
I  came  hère  at  a  time  when,  in  ail 
probability,  we  were  enemies,  my  dear 
companion,  for  it  was  fourteen  years  ago." 


"  That  is  just  the  time  when  I  left  the 
Isle  of  France,"  replied  the  dark-haired 
young  man. 

"  Were  you  still  there  at  the  time  of 
the  sea  fight  that  took  place  at  Grand- 
Port,  and  to  which  I  ought  not  to  allude, 
from  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  consider- 
ing  what  a  splendid  beating  we  got  there  ?" 

"  Oh  !  speak  of  it,  my  Lord,  speak  of  it," 
interrupted  the  young  man  ;  "  you  hâve 
so  often  taken  your  revenge,  you  English, 
that  there  is  almost  pride  in  your  confess- 
ing  to  a  defeat." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  time  I  visited  the 
Island  ;  for  I  was  serving  then  in  the 
navy." 

"  As  Midshipman,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  As  Lieutenant  of  the  frigate,  sir." 

"  But  at  that  time,  allow  me  to  say,  my 
Lord,  you  were  a  child." 

"  What  âge  do  you  put  me  at,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  should  think  we  are  nearly  of 
the  same  âge,  and  you  are  scarcely 
thirty." 

"  I  am  just  forty,"  replied  the  English- 
man, smiling;  "  I  was  quite  right  in  saying 
just  now  that  you  were  in  a  flattering 
vein." 

The  young  man  was  astonished,  and 
looked  at  his  companion  with  more  atten- 
tion than  he  had  hitherto  paid  him,  and 
noticed,  by  the  slight  wrinkles  at  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  and  mouth,  that  he 
might  actually  be  the  âge  he  declared  him- 
self, and  which  he  was  so  far  from  appear- 
ing  to  be.  Then,  leaving  his  investiga- 
tion to  return  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put  to  him,  he  went  on  : — 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  that  battle  and 
also  another  which  took  place  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  island — Do  you  know 
Port-Louis,  m)i  Lord  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  only  know  this  side  of  the 
coast.  I  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Grand- Port,  and  carried  as 
prisoner  to  Europe.  Since  that  time  I 
hâve  notrevisited  the  Indian  seas,  where  I 
shall  now  probably  make  an  indefinite 
stay." 

Then,  as  though  the  last  words  that 
they  had  exchanged  had  just  aroused  in 
the  two  men  a  source  of  inward  memories, 
each  moved  away  mechanically  and  dis- 
appeared  to  meditate  in  silence,  one  at 
the  bows,  the  other  at  the  stern. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  conversation 
that,  having  rounded  the  Ile  d' Ambre  and 
passed  at  the  predicted  hour  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ile  Plate,  the  frigate  Leicester,  as  we 
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pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter,  made  her  entrance  into  the  harbour  of 
Port-Louis,  in  the  midst  of  the  customary 
crowd  which  welcomed  the  arrivai  of 
every  European  vessel. 

Of  course,  the  fair-haired  Englishman 
was  no  other  than  Lord  Murray,  member 
of  the  Upper  House,  who  after  being  in 
turn  sailor  and  ambassador,  had  just  been 
nominated  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France 
by  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

We  invite  the  reader,  then,  to  recog- 
nise  in  him  the  young  lieutenant  of  whom 
he  got  a  glimpse  on  board  the  Nereïd, 
lying  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle,  Captain 
Willoughby,  wounded  in  the  side  by  a 
discharge  of  grape,  and  of  whom  we 
announced  not  only  the  recovery,  but  also 
the  approaching  re-appearance  as  one  of 
the  chief  characters  of  our  story. 

At  the  moment  of  separating  from  his 
companion.  Lord  Murray  turned  to  him 
and  said  : — 

"  By-the-bye,  sir,  in  three  days  I  am 
giving  a  banquet  to  the  aathorities  of  the 
Island  ;  I  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  my  guests." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  Lord," 
answered  the  young  man  ;  "  but,  before  I 
accept,  it  is  right  that  I  should  tell  your 
Lordshipwho  I  am." 

"  Your  name  will  be  announced  when 
you  come  in,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Murray, 
"  and  then  I  shall  know  who  you  are  ; 
meanwhile,  I  know  what  you  are  worth, 
and  that  is  ail  I  want." 

Then,  giving  his  travelling  companion 
a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  smile,  the  new 
Governor  passed  down  with  the  Captain 
to  the  barge  of  honour,  which  shoved  off 
from  the  ship's  side,  and  impelled  by  the 
arms  of  ten  stout  oarsmen,  soon  landed  at 
the  fountain  of  the  Chien-de-Plomb. 

As  the  Governor  landed,  a  Guard  of 
Honour  presented  arms,  the  drums  beat  a 
salute,  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  the  frigate 
roared  simultaneously,  and  those  of  the 
other  ships  answered  them  like  an  écho  ; 
immediately  universal  shouts  of  "  Long 
live  Lord  Murray!"  joyously  welcomed 
the  new  Governor,  who,  after  graciously 
saluting  those  who  gave  him  this  honour- 
able  réception,  went  off  to  his  palace,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
Island.  And  yet,  thèse  men  who  thus 
fêted  the  représentative  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  and  applauded  his  arrivai,  were 
the  same  m.en  who  had  formerly  lamented 
the  departure  of  the  French.    But  fourteen 


years,  it  is  true,  had  elapsed  since  that 
time  ;  the  older  génération  had  partly  dis- 
appeared,  and  the  new  génération  only 
cherished  the  recollection  of  the  past  in 
ostentation,  and  as  one  cherishes  an  old 
family  pedigree.  Fourteen  years  had 
elapsed,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  and  that 
is  more  than  are  required  in  order  to  for- 
get  the  death  of  one's  best  friend,  to 
violate  an  oath  sworn  ;  more  than  are  re- 
quired, in  short,  for  killing,  burying,  or 
changing  the  name  of  a  great  man  or  a 
great  nation. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE     PRODIGAL     SON 


ALL  eyes  had  folio wed  Lord  Murray 
to  Government  House  ;  but,  when 
the  door  of  the  palace  had  closed  on  him 
and  those  who  surrounded  him,  ail  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  ship. 

At  this  moment  the  young  man  with 
dark  hair  disembarked  in  his  turn,  and  the 
curiosity  of  which  the  Governor  had  just 
been  the  object,  was  transferred  to  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  seen  Lord 
Murray  talking  graciously  to  him  and 
shaking  his  hand  ;  so  that  the  assembled 
crowd  decided,  with  its  usual  sagacity, 
that  this  stranger  was  some  young  noble- 
man  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  France 
or  England.  This  probability  had  changed 
to  an  absolute  certainty  at  the  sight  of  the 
double  riband  which  adorned  his  button- 
hole,  one  of  which  ribands,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  was  a  little  less  widely  distributed 
at  that  period  than  it  is  to-day.  For  the 
rest,  the  inhabitants  of  Port-Louis  had 
time  to  examine  the  new  arrivai  ;  for, 
after  casting  his  eyes  around  him  as 
though  he  had  expected  to  find  some  of 
his  friends  or  relations  on  the  pier,  he  had 
waited  on  the  quay  while  the  Governor's 
horses  were  being  disembarked  ;  then, 
when  this  opération  was  over,  a  servant 
of  a  tawny  complexion,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  African  Moors,  with  whom 
the  stranger  had  exchanged  some  words 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  saddled  two  horses 
in  Arabian  fashion,  and  leading  both  of 
them  by  their  bridles,  for  their  legs,  stiff- 
ened  by  long  confinement,  could  not  yet 
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be  trusted,  followed  his  master  who  had 
already  started  on  foot  towards  the  street, 
looking  ail  round  him  as  though  he  had 
expected  a  friendly  face  to  appear  sud- 
denly  amid  ail  thèse,  to  him,  unmeaning 
countenances. 

Among  the  groups  awaiting  the 
Etrangers  at  the  spot  characteristically 
known  as  La  Pointe-aux-Blagneurs  or 
"  Idiers'  Corner,"  was  one  in  the  midst  of 
■\vhich  stood  a  man  of  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
four,  with  hair  that  was  turning  grey, 
common  features,  rasping  voice,  and 
pointed  whiskers  which  joined  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  on  either  side,  together  with 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  twenty-five 
or  six.  The  elder  was  dressed  in  a  frock- 
coat  of  maroon  merino,  nankeen  trousers 
and  a  Avaistcoat  of  white  piqué.  The 
younger  man,  whose  features  were  a 
little  more  marked  than  those  of  his 
neighbour,  but  still  bore  such  a  resem- 
blance  to  them  that  it  was  clear  thèse 
two  individuals  were  connected  by  the 
closest  ties  of  relationship,  wore  a  grey 
hat,  a  silk  handkerchief  knotted  carelessly 
about  his  neck,  and  white  waistcoat  and 
trousers. 

"  My  word,  there's  a  nice-looking  young 
fellow,"  said  the  stout  man  looking  at  the 
stranger  who  was  passing  close  to  him  at 
the  moment,  "and  if  he  is  going  to  remain 
in  the  Island,  I  advise  the  husbands  and 
mothers  to  look  after  their  wives  and 
daughters." 

"  That's  a  fine  horse,"  said  the  young 
man,  putting  an  eyeglass  in  his  eye,  "  of 
the  very  purest  Arab  blood,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  ;  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs." 

"  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  Henri  ?  " 
asked  the  stout  man. 

"  No,  father,  but  if  he  wants  to  sell  his 
horse,  I  know  who  will  give  him  a  thou- 
sand  dollars  for  it." 

"  And  that  is  Henri  de  Malmédie,  is  it 
not,  my  son  ?  and,  if  you  like  the  horse, 
you  will  do  well  to  indulge  your  fancy  for 
it  ;  you  can  afFord  it,  you  are  rich." 

No  doubt  the  stranger  heard  Henri's 
offer  and  the  approval  given  it  by  his 
father,  for  his  lip  curled  contemptuously 
as  he  gave  father  and  son  alternately 
a  haughty  glance  that  was  not  with- 
out  menace  ;  then,  better  informed,  no 
doubt,  as  regards  them  than  they  were 
about  him,  he  passed  on  murmuring, 
"  Those  people  again  !  there's  no  escapmg 
them!" 

"What    does    that   dandy    want    with 


us  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Malmédie  of  those  who 
surrounded  him. 

"  I  don't  know,  father,"  answered 
Henri  ;  "  but  the  fîrst  time  we  meet  him, 
if  he  looks  at  us  in  the  same  fashion,  I 
promise  you  l'il  ask  him." 

"  Why,  Henri,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie 
with  an  air  ofpityfor  the  stranger's  ignor- 
ance, "  the  poor  young  fellow  does  not 
know  who  we  are." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  teach  him,"  mur- 
mured  Henri. 

During  this  interval  the  stranger,  whose 
look  of  contempt  had  aroused  this  threat- 
ening  dialogue,  had  continued  his  way  to 
the  Rampart  Avithout  showing  any  un- 
easiness  at  the  impression  which  his  pass- 
ing had  produced,  and  without  conde- 
scending  to  turn  round  to  see  its  effect. 
When  he  had  gone  about  a  third  of  the 
way  along  the  Jardin  de  la  Compagnie, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  group  of 
persons  standing  on  a  small  bridge  which 
connected  the  garden  with  the  court- 
yard  of  a  fîne-looking  house.  In  the 
centre  of  this  group  was  a  charming  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  stranger, 
who  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  artistic 
tastes  and  therefore  a  lover  of  beauty  in 
ail  forms,  stopped  in  order  to  get  a  better 
look  at  her.  Although  she  was  at  her 
very  door-step,  the  girl,  who  no  doubt 
belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  familles 
in  the  Island,  was  accompanied  by  a 
European  governess,  evidently  an  Eng- 
lishwoman,  from  her  long  fair  hair  and 
the  clearness  of  her  skin,  while  an  old 
grey-haired  negro  in  a  suit  of  white  dimity 
held  himself  in  readiness,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  his  young  mistress,  and  foot  uplifted, 
so  to  speak,  to  carry  out  her  slightest 
orders. 

Perhaps,  too,  as  everything  is  height- 
ened  by  contrast,  her  beauty,  Avhich  we 
hâve  described  as  wonderful,  was  increased 
still  further  by  the  ugliness  of  the  person 
who  stood  dumb  and  motionless  in  front 
of  her,  and  with  whom  she  was  endea- 
vouring  to  enter  into  business  negotiations 
in  respect  of  one  of  those  charming  fans  of 
carved  ivory,  transparent  and  fragile  as 
lace  work. 

The  man  who  was  talking  to  her  was 
bony  in  frame,  of  a  yellow  complexion, 
with  eyes  raised  at  the  corners,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  on  his  head, 
from  which  hung,  like  a  sample  of  the 
hair  with  which  the  skuU  that  it  shaded 
was  presumably  covered,  a  long  plait  which 
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came  down  to  the  middle  of  his  back  ;  he 
was  dressed  in  blue  cotton  drawers,  reach- 
ing  to  his  knees,  and  a  blouse  of  the  same 
niaterial  coming  half-way  down  his  thighs. 
At  his  feet  was  a  bamboo  cane,  six  feet  in 
length,  supporting  at  each  of  its  extremi- 
ties  a  basket,  the  weight  of  which  made 
this  long  cane  bend  like  a  bow  when  its 
middle  rested  on  the  dealer's  shoulders. 
Thèse  baskets  were  fîlled  with  the  numerous 
little  knick-knacks  which  alike  in  the  colo- 
nies as  in  France,  in  the  open-air  bazaars 
of  the  tropics  as  in  the  élégant  shops  of 
Alphonse  Giroux  and  Susse,  turn  the 
heads  of  girls  and  sometimes  even  of  their 
mothers.  Well,  as  we  hâve  said,  the 
beautiful  Créole,  in  the  midst  of  ail  thèse 
wonders  spread  out  on  a  mat  stretched  at 
her  feet,  had  stopped  for  a  moment  at  a 
fan  representing  houses,  pagodas,  and  im- 
possible palaces,  dogs,  lions,  and  fantastic 
birds  ;  in  short,  a  thousand  figures  of  men, 
animais  and  buildings  that  had  no  exist- 
ence save  in  the  very  lively  imagination 
of  the  inhabitant  of  Canton  and  Pékin. 
She  was  asking  then  purely  and  simply 
the  price  of  this  fan.  But  there  lay  the 
difïiculty.  The  Chinaman,  who  had  landed 
only  a  few  days  before,  didn't  know  a 
single  Avord  of  French,  English,  or  Italian, 
and  this  ignorance  was  clearly  responsible 
for  his  failure  to  reply  to  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him  in  thèse  three 
languages  successively.  This  ignorance 
was  already  so  well  known  in  the  colony 
that  the  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River  was  alluded  to  at  Port-Louis 
merely  by  the  name  of  Miko-Miko,  the 
only  two  words  which  he  uttered  while 
going  along  the  streets  of  the  town,  carry- 
ing  his  long  bamboo  loaded  with  baskets, 
first  on  one  shoulder,  then  on  the  other, 
and  which  in  ail  probability  meant  "  Buy, 
buy."  The  relationship  hitherto  esta- 
blished  between  Miko-Miko  and  his  cus- 
tomers  was  purely  and  simply  that  of  ges- 
tures  and  signs.  As  the  beautiful  girl  had 
never  had  occasion  to  make  a  profound 
study  of  the  language  of  the  Abbé  de 
l'Epée,  she  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  understand  Miko-Miko  or  to  make  her- 
self  understood  by  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  stranger 
approached  her.  "  Excuse  me,  Made- 
moiselle," he  began,  "  but,  seeing  you  are 
in  a  difficulty,  I  présume  to  offer  you  my 
services  :  can  I  be  of  use  to  you  in  any 
way,  and  will  you  condescend  to  employ 
me  as  interpréter  ?  " 


"  Oh  !  Monsieur,"  replied  the  gover- 
ness,  while  the  young  girl's  cheeks  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  the  fînest  pink, 
"  I  am  grateful  a  thousand  times  for  your 
offer,  for  Mademoiselle  Sara  and  myself 
hâve  in  the  last  ten  minutes  exhausted  our 
philological  knowledge  without  succeed- 
ing  in  making  this  man  understand  us. 
We  hâve  spoken  to  him  by  turns  in 
French,  English  and  Italian,  and  he  has 
answered  to  none  of  those  languages." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  is  acquainted  with 
some  language  that  this  man  can  speak, 
Henrietta  dear,"  said  the  young  girl  ;  "and 
I  want  this  fan  so  much  that,  if  Monsieur 
succeeds  in  finding  out  the  price,  he  will 
hâve  done  me  a  real  service." 

"  But  you  see  it  is  impossible,"  an- 
swered Henrietta  ;  "the  man  talks  no  lan- 
guage." 

"  At  least  he  talks  that  of  the  country 
where  he  was  born,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  a  Chinaman  ;  and  who 
can  speak  Chinese  ?  " 

The  stranger  smiled,  and,  turning  to  the 
dealer,  spoke  some  words  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

We  should  try  in  vain  to  describe  the 
astonishment  that  came  over  the  features 
of  poor  Miko-Miko,  when  the  accents  of 
his  mother  tongue  sounded  in  his  ears  like 
the  écho  of  distant  music.  He  dropped 
the  fan  which  he  held,  and,  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  the  man  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed  him,  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it 
several  times  ;  then,  as  the  stranger  re- 
peated  the  question  that  he  had  already 
put  to  him,  he  at  last  decided  to  answer. 
But  it  was  with  an  expression  in  his  look 
and  a  tone  of  voice  that  formed  one  of  the 
strangest  contrasts  imaginable  ;  for  with 
the  most  affected  and  sentimental  air  pos- 
sible he  told  him  quite  simply  the  price  of 
the  fan. 

"  It  is  twenty  pounds  sterling,  Made- 
moiselle," said  the  stranger,  turning  to  the 
girl,  "  about  ninety  dollars." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  sir,"  answered 
Sara,  blushing  once  more.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  her  governess,  "  Is  it  not  really 
most  fortunate,  dear  Henrietta,"  she  went 
on  in  EngUsh,  "  that  Monsieur  speaks  this 
man's  language  ?  " 

"  And  also  most  surprising,"  said  Hen- 
rietta. 

"  And  yet  it  is  very  simple,  ladies,"  an- 
swered the  stranger  in  the  same  language. 
"  My  mother  died  before  I  was  three 
months  old,  and  I  was  given  as  nurse  a 
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woman  from  the  Island  of  Formosa,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  our  house.  So  her 
language  was  the  first  that  I  prattled,  and, 
though  I  hâve  not  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  it,  I  hâve,  as  you  hâve  seen,  re- 
tained  some  words,  for  which  I  shall  con- 
gratulate  myself  ail  my  life,  since,  thanks 
to  those  words  I  hâve  been  able  to  render 
you  a  slight  service." 

Then,  slipping  into  the  Chinaman's 
hand  a  Spanish  doubloon,  and,  signing  to 
his  servant  to  follow  him,  the  young  man 
went  off,  saluting  Mademoiselle  Sara  and 
her  friend  Henrietta  with  perfect  grâce. 

The  stranger  took  the  road  to  Moka  ; 
but  lie  had  hardly  gone  a  mile  on  the  road 
leading  to  Pailles  and  reached  the  foot 
of  Discovery  Hill,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  a  bench 
placed  half-way  up  the  ascent,  on  which 
was  seated  an  old  man  perfectly  motion - 
less,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea.  For  a  moment 
the  stranger  surveyed  this  man  with  a 
doubtful  air  ;  then,  as  if  this  hésitation 
had  given  way  to  an  absolute  conviction, 
he  murmured  : 

"  It  is  he,  I  am  certain  ;  great  heavens! 
how  changed  he  is  !  "  Then,  after  look- 
ing  at  the  old  man  with  an  air  of  remark- 
able  interest,  the  young  man  took  a  path 
by  which  he  might  approach  him  without 
being  seen,  a  plan  which  he  carried  out 
successfuUy,  after  stopping  twice  or  thrice 
on  the  way  and  placing  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  as  if  to  give  a  strong  émotion  time 
to  calm  down. 

As  for  the  old  man,  he  did  not  stir  at 
the  approach  of  the  stranger,  so  that  it 
might  hâve  been  thought  that  he  had  not 
even  heard  the  sound  of  his  step  ;  but 
this  would  hâve  been  a  mistake,  for 
scarcely  had  the  young  man  sat  down 
upon  the  same  bench  than  he  turned  his 
head  tov/ards  him  and,  saluting  him  in  a 
timid  manner,  got  up  and  began  to  walk 
away. 

"  Oh  !  don't  disturb  yourself  for  me, 
sir,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  old  man  at  once  sat  down,  no 
longer  in  the  middle  of  the  seat  but  at  its 
extremity. 

Then  a  moment's  silence  ensued 
between  the  old  man  who  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  sea,  and  the  stranger  who 
looked  at  the  old  man. 

At  last,  after  five  minutes  of  silent  and 
deep  contemplation,  the  stranger  spoke: — 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  neighbour,  "  doubt- 


less  you  were  not  down  at  the  harbour 
just  now  when  the  Leicester  came  to 
anchor  there, — about  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago  ?  " 

'-  Pardon  me,  I  was  not  there,  sir," 
answered  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  humility  and  astonishment. 

"Then,"  resumed  the  young  man,  "you 
took  no  interest  in  the  arrivai  of  this 
vessel  from  Europe  ?  " 

"  Why  so,  sir  ?  "  said  the  old  man  with 
increasing  astonishment. 

"  Because  in  that  case,  instead  of  stop- 
ping  hère,  you  would  hâve  gone  like 
everybody  else  down  to  the  harbour." 

"  You  are  wrong,  sir,  you  are  wrong," 
replied  the  old  man  sadly,  shaking  his 
white  head;  "on  the  contrary  I  take,  I  am 
certain  of  it,  a  greater  interest  than  any 
one  in  this  sight.  Every  time  a  ship  has 
arrived,  no  matter  from  what  country,  I 
hâve  corne  for  fourteen  years  to  see  if  it 
does  not  bring  me  a  letter  from  my  chil- 
dren,  or  even  my  children  themselves. 
And,  as  it  would  tire  me  too  much  to 
remain  standing,  I  seat  myself  hère  in  the 
morning  at  the  same  spot  from  which  I 
saw  them  départ  ;  and  I  remain  hère  the 
whole  day  until,  when  every  one  has  gone 
away,  I  hâve  given  up  ail  hope." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  go  down  your- 
self to  the  harbour?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  So  I  did  during  the  first  years,"  re- 
plied the  old  man  ;  "  but  then  I  learned 
my  fate  too  quickly  ;  and,  as  each  fresh 
disappointment  became  too  painful,  I 
ended  by  staying  hère  and  sending  my 
negro  Télémaque  in  my  place.  In  this 
way  hope  lasts  longer.  If  he  cornes  back 
quickly,  I  think  he  brings  me  word  of 
their  arrivai  ;  if  he  is  slow  in  returning,  I 
think  he  is  waiting  for  a  letter.  He  comes 
back  most  times  with  empty  hands.  Then 
I  get  up  and  go  back  alone  as  I  came  ;  I 
enter  my  deserted  house  and  pass  the 
night  in  tears,  saying  to  myself,  no  doubt 
it  will  be  the  next  time." 

"  Poor  father  !  "  murmured  the  stranger. 

"  You  pity  me,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man  with  astonishment. 

"  Certainly,  I  pity  you,"  answered  the 
young  one. 

"  You  do  not  know  then  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  man,  and  you  suffer." 

"  But  I  am  a  mulatto,"  answered  the 
old  man  in  a  low  and  profoundly  humble 
tone. 

A  deep  blush  passed  over  the  young 
man's  forehead. 
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'•  And  I,  too,  sir,  am  a  mulatto,"  he 
answered. 

"  You  ?  "  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  stranger. 

"  You  a  mulatto  ?  "  and  the  old  man 
looked  with  astonishment  at  the  red  and 
blue  riband  knotted  in  the  stranger's 
frock-coat.  "  You  a  mulatto  !  Oh  !  then 
I  am  not  surprised  at  your  pity.  I  had 
taken  you  for  a  white  ;  but,  since  you  are 
a  man  of  colour  like  myself,  it  becomes 
another  thing  at  once  ;  you  are  a  friend,  a 
brother." 

"Yes,  a  friend,  a  brother,"  said  the 
stranger  extending  both  his  hands  to  the 
old  man. 

Then  he  murmured  under  his  breath, 
looking  at  him  with  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  tenderness,  "  and  even  more 
than  that,  perhaps." 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you  everything,"  the 
old  man  went  on.  "Ah  !  I  feel  that  to 
speak  of  my  sorrow  will  do  me  good. 
Picture  to  yourself,  sir,  that  I  hâve,  or 
rather  had,  for  God  only  knows  if  both 
are  still  alive — picture  to  yourself  that  I 
had  two  children,  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
I  loved  with  a  father's  love,  one  especially." 

The  stranger  gave  a  start  and  came 
doser  to  the  old  man. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  had  known  them  both,"  he 
continued,  "you  would  hâve  understood 
that.  It  is  not  that  Georges — his  name 
was  Georges,  was  the  most  handsonie  :  on 
the  contrary,  his  brother  Jacques  was  a 
finer  lad  than  he  ;  but  he  had  in  his  poor 
little  body  a  mind  so  intelligent,  so  keen, 
50  resolute,  that,  had  I  put  him  to  the 
Collège  at  Port-Louis  with  the  other  boys, 
I  am  quite  certain  that,  although  he  was 
only  twelve,  he  would  soon  hâve  left  ail 
the  other  scholars  behind." 

The  old  man's  eyes  shone  for  an  in- 
stant with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  but  this 
change  passed  with  the  swiftness  of  light- 
ning,  and  his  look  had  already  resumed 
its  vague,  timid,  dull  expression  when  he 
added : — 

"  But  I  could  not  put  him  to  school  hère. 
The  Collège  was  founded  for  whites,  and 
we  are  only  mulattos." 

The  young  man's  countenance  bright- 
ened  in  turn,  and  a  fliame,  as  it  were  of 
contempt  and  tierce  anger,  passed  over 
his  face. 

The  old  man  continued  without  even 
noticing  the  feeling  displayed  by  the 
stranger. 

"  That   is  why   I    sent   them   both   to 


France,  in  the  hope  that  éducation  would 
settle  the  roving  propensities  of  the  elder, 
and  subdue  the  too  self-willed  character  of 
the  younger.  But  it  seems  that  God  did 
not  approve  my  résolve;  for.  in  a  visit 
that  he  made  to  Brest,  Jacques  embarked 
on  a  privateer,  and  I  hâve  only  heard 
from  him  three  times  since,  and  each  time 
from  a  différent  quarter  of  the  world  ; 
while  Georges  in  growing  up  has  allowed 
the  germ  of  self- will  which  alarmed  me  in 
him  to  develop.  He  has  written  to  me 
more  often,  sometimes  from  England, 
sometimes  from  Egypt,  sometimes  from 
Spain,  for  he  too  has  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and,  though  his  letters  are  very  good, 
I  assure  you  I  hâve  not  ventured  to  show 
them  to  any  one." 

"  Then  neither  of  them  has  ever  men- 
tioned  to  you  the  date  of  his  return  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  and  who  knows  even  if  I 
shall  ever  see  them  again  ;  for  though,  on 
my  part,  the  moment  when  I  saw  them 
once  more  would  be  the  happiest  of  my 
life,  I  hâve  never  spoken  to  them  of  re- 
turning.  If  they  stay  away,  it  is  because 
they  are  happier  there  than  they  would  be 
hère  ;  if  they  do  not  feel  a  désire  to  see 
their  old  father  again,  it  is  because  they 
hâve  found  people  in  Europe  whom 
they  love  better  than  him.  So  let  them 
hâve  their  wish,  especially  if  that  wish 
can  lead  them  to  happiness.  Still,  though 
I  regret  them  both,  it  is  Georges  I  miss 
especially,  and  it  is  he  who  causes  me 
the  most  grief  by  never  alluding  to  his 
return." 

"  If  he  does  not  speak  of  his  return,  sir," 
replied  the  stranger  in  a  tone  from  which 
he  vainly  tried  to  repress  the  émotion,  "  it 
is  perhaps  because  he  is  reserving  for  him- 
self  the  pleasure  of  surprising  you,  and 
that  he  wishes  you  to  conclude  in  happi- 
ness a  day  begun  in  expectation." 

"  God  grant  it  !  "  said  the  old  man,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven. 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  continued  the  young 
man  in  tones  of  increased  émotion,  "  that 
he  wishes  to  creep  up  to  you  without  being 
recognised  by  you,  and  so  to  enjoy  your 
présence,  your  love,  and  your  blessing." 

"  Ah  !  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  not 
to  recognise  him." 

"And  yet,"  cried  the  young  man,  un- 
able  to  resist  any  longer  the  feeling  which 
agitated  him,  "  you  hâve  not  recognised 
me,  father  !  " 

"You!  you!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
devouring   the    stranger  with    an    eager 
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glance,  while  he  trembled  in  ail  his  limbs, 
his  mouth  half  open  and  smiling  doubt- 
fully.     Then,  shaking  his  head  : — 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  Georges  ; 
there  is  some  resemblance  between  you 
and  hini  ;  but  he  is  not  tall,  not  handsome 
like  you  ;  he  is  but  a  child,  and  you  are  a 
man." 

"  It  is  I,  father  ;  it  is  I  ;  you  must  recog- 
nise  me,"  cried  Georges  ;  "  remember  that 
fourteen  years  hâve  passed  since  I  hâve 
seen  you  ;  remember  that  I  am  now 
twenty-six,  and  if  you  doubt,  hère,  look 
at  this  scar  on  my  forehead,  the  mark  of 
the  blow  which  M.  de  Malmédie  gave  me 
the  day  when  you  so  gloriously  captured 
an  English  flag.  Oh  !  father,  open  your 
arms,  and,  when  you  hâve  embraced  me 
and  pressed  me  to  your  heart,  you  will  no 
longer  doubt  that  I  am  your  son." 

And  with  thèse  words  the  stranger 
threw  himself  on  the  neck  of  the  old  man, 
who,  looking  now  at  the  sky,  now  at  his 
child,  could  not  believe  in  so  much  happi- 
ness,  and  only  made  up  his  mind  to  em- 
brace  the  handsome  young  man  when  the 
latter  had  repeated  for  the  twentieth  time 
that  he  was  really  Georges. 

At  this  moment  Télémaque  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  La  Découverte, 
his  arms  hanging  down,  his  eyes  mourn- 
ful  and  his  head  drooping,  grieved  that  he 
Avas  returning  once  more  to  his  master 
without  bringing  him  any  news  of  either 
of  his  children. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A    TRANSFORMATION 


AND  now  our  readers  must  allow  us 
to  leave  father  and  son  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  reunion,  and  consent  to  go  back 
with  us  over  the  past,  and  trace  the 
physical  and  moral  transformation  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  space  of  four- 
teen years  in  the  hero  of  our  taie,  of  whom 
we  hâve  given  them  a  glimpse  as  a  child 
and  whom  we  hâve  just  shown  them  as  a 
man. 

We  had  at  first  intended  to  put  before 
our  readers'  eyes  purely  and  simply  the 
history  which  Georges  gave  his  father  of 
the  events  of  thèse  fourteen  years  ;  but 


we  reflected  that,  this  story  being  entirely 
one  of  inmost  thoughts  and  private  feel- 
ings,  the  veracity  of  a  man  of  Georges' 
character,  especially  when  that  man 
speaks  about  himself,  might  with  good 
reason  be  distrusted.  We  hâve  deter- 
mined,  therefore,  to  relate  the  facts,  with 
every  détail  of  which  we  are  acquainted 
personally,  and  in  our  own  way,  promising 
beforehand,  since  our  own  self-esteem  is 
not  concerned  in  the  matter,  to  conceal 
no  feeling,  whether  good  or  bad,  no 
thought,  whether  creditable  or  disgraceful. 

Let  us  start  then  from  the  same  point 
from  which  Georges  himself  had  started. 

Pierre  Munier,  whose  character  we 
hâve  tried  to  describe,  had,  from  the  time 
that  he  first  entered  on  active  life,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  time  that  he  changed 
from  boyhood  to  manhood,  adopted  a 
System  of  conduct  towards  the  w^iites 
from  which  he  had  never  swerved  ;  feel- 
ing neither  the  strength  nor  the  wish  to 
combat  as  a  duellist  an  overwhelming 
préjudice,  he  had  formed  the  résolve  of 
disarming  his  enemies  by  an  unalterable 
submission  and  an  inexhaustible  humility, 
his  whole  life  was  occupied  in  apologising 
for  his  birth.  Far  from  soliciting,  in 
spite  of  his  wealth  and  intelligence,  any 
public  office  or  political  employment,  he 
had  constantly  tried  to  efface  himself  by 
losing  himself  in  the  crowd  ;  the  same 
motive  which  had  withdrawn  him  from 
public  life  guided  him  in  his  private 
capacity.  By  nature  generous  and 
magnificent,  he  regulated  his  house  with 
an  almost  monastic  simplicity.  There 
was  abundance  everywhere,  but  a  total 
absence  of  luxury,  though  he  had  nearly 
two  hundred  slaves,  which  constitutes  in 
the  Colonies  a  fortune  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  He 
went  about  always  on  horseback  until 
forced  by  âge,  or  rather  by  the  troubles 
which  had  broken  him  down  before  his 
time,  to  exchange  this  modest  custom  for  a 
more  aristocratie  one,  he  bought  a  palan- 
quin quite  as  unpretending  as  that  of  the 
poorest  inhabitant  of  the  Island.  Always 
careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  quarrel, 
always  poHte,  agreeable,  obliging  to  every- 
body,  even  to  those  whom,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  he  disliked,  he  would  rather 
hâve  lost  ten  acres  of  land  than  commence 
or  even  sustain  a  law-suit  which  might 
hâve  gained  him  twenty  acres.  If  any 
inhabitant  wanted  plants  of  coffee,  manioc 
or  sugar-cane,  he  was  sure  of  getting  them 
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from  Pierre  Munier,  who  even  thanked 
him  for  giving  him  the  préférence.  Well, 
ail  this  good  behaviour,  which  proceeded 
from  the  instincts  of  his  excellent  heart, 
but  which  might  hâve  appeared  to  be  the 
resuit  of  his  timid  disposition,  had  doubt- 
less  gained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  his 
neighbours,  yet  merely  a  passive  friendli- 
ness  which,  never  having  entertained  the 
idea  of  doing  him  good,  was  limited 
purely  and  simply  to  doing  him  no  harm. 
Still,  there  were  some  among  them  who, 
unable  to  pardon  Pierre  Munier  his  im- 
mense fortune,  his  numerous  slaves  and 
spotless  réputation,  tried  constantly  to 
crush  him  beneath  the  préjudice  of  colour. 
M.  de  Malmédie  and  his  son  were  of  that 
number. 

Georges,  born  in  the  same  condition  as 
his  father,  but  whose  weakness  of  consti- 
tution had  debarred  him  from  physical 
exercise,  had  directed  ail  his  mental 
faculties  to  reflection,  and  precocious  be- 
yond  his  âge,  as  weakly  children  generally 
are,  had  observed  instinctively  his  father's 
conduct,  the  motives  of  which  he  had 
penetrated  while  still  young  ;  and  the 
manly  pride  which  surged  in  the  child's 
breast  had  caused  him  to  hâte  the  whites 
who  despised  him,  as  well  as  the  mulattos 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  despised. 
Accordingly,  he  fîrmly  resolved  to  foUow 
a  Une  of  conduct  precisely  the  opposite  of 
that  which  his  father  had  observed,  and, 
when  he  had  grown  big  and  strong,  to 
advance  vigorously  and  boldly  to  confront 
thèse  ridiculous  sentimental  préjudices, 
and,  if  they  did  not  give  way  before  him, 
to  seize  them  by  the  body  as  Hercules 
did  Antaeus,  and  crush  them  in  his  arms. 
Did  not  the  youthful  Hannibal,  at  his 
father's  instigation,  vow  eternal  hatred 
against  a  nation  ?  Well  !  the  youthful 
Georges,  in  spite  of  his  father,  swore  war 
to  the  death  against  a  préjudice. 

Georges  quitted  the  Colony  after  the 
scène  that  we  hâve  related,  arrived  in 
France  with  his  brother,  and  entered  the 
Collège  Napoléon.  Hardly  was  he 
seated  on  the  benches  of  the  lowest  class 
before  he  grasped  the  différence  of  ranks 
and  wished  to  reach  the  top  :  for  him, 
superiority  was  a  necessity  of  his  organ- 
isation ;  he  learnt  quickly  and  well.  A 
iirst  success  strengthened  his  désire  by 
giving  him  the  measure  of  his  capabilities. 
His  désire  became  stronger  and  his  suc- 
cesses  greater.  True  this  mental  work, 
and  this    development  of  his  thoughts, 


left  his  body  in  its  primitive  state  of 
feebleness,  the  moral  absorbed  the 
physical,  the  steel  wore  away  the 
scabbard  ;  but  God  had  given  a  support 
to  the  tender  plant.  Georges  enjoyed 
peace  under  the  protection  of  Jacques, 
who  was  the  strongest  and  idlest  fellow 
in  his  class,  as  Georges  was  the  hardest 
worker  and  the  weakest. 

Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  did 
not  last  long.  Two  years  after  their  ar- 
rivai, wdien  Jacques  and  Georges  had 
gone  to  spend  their  holidays  at  Brest  with 
a  business  correspondent  of  their  father's 
to  whom  they  had  been  recommended, 
Jacques,  who  had  always  had  a  decided 
liking  for  the  sea,  profîted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity  which  offered,  and,  weary  of  his 
prison,  as  he  termed  the  Collège,  em- 
barked  on  a  privateer,  which  he  described 
to  his  father,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  him,  as 
a  Government  vessel.  On  his  return  to 
school  Georges  felt  his  brother's  absence 
cruelly.  Without  protection  against  the 
jealousy  which  his  scholastic  triumphs 
had  aroused,  and  which,  from  the  moment 
that  it  could  be  gratifîed,  turned  into 
absolute  hatred,  he  was  insulted  by  some, 
beaten  by  others,  ill-treated  by  ail  ;  each 
had  his  favourite  torture  for  him.  It  was 
a  rough  expérience,  which  Georges 
endured  bravely. 

Only,  he  reflected  more  deeply  than 
ever  on  his  position,  and  realised  that 
moral  superiority  was  nothing  without 
physical  superiority  ;  that  the  one  was  re- 
quired  to  make  the  other  respected,  and 
that  only  the  union  of  thèse  two  qualities 
made  a  man  complète.  From  this  time 
he  changed  his  manner  of  life  completely  ; 
from  being  the  timid,  retiring,  inactive 
créature  that  he  had  been,  he  became  play- 
ful,  noisy  and  rowdy.  He  still  worked 
pretty  hard,  but  only  sufïiciently  so  to 
maintain  the  intellectual  pre-eminence  he 
had  gained  in  the  preceding  years.  At  the 
start  he  was  clumsy  and  they  made  fun  of 
him.  Georges  took  their  mockery  in  bad 
part,  and  that  of  set  purpose.  He  had  not 
by  nature  the  courage  of  hot  temper,  but 
that  of  brooding  anger  ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
first  impulse,  instead  of  throwing  him  into 
danger,  was  to  make  him  retire  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  He  needed  reflection  to  make 
him  act  bravely,  and,  though  this  bravery 
is  the  most  real,  since  it  is  moral  bravery, 
he  was  afraid  of  it  as  though  it  were  an 
act  of  cowardice.  He  fought  then  on 
every  quarrel,— or  rather  he  was  beaten  ; 
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but,  though  beaten  once,  he  started  afresh 
every  day  until  he  proved  victorious,  not 
because  he  was  the  stronger,  but  because 
he  was  the  better  discipHned.  For  in  the 
thick  of  the  most  stubborn  fight  he  pre- 
served  an  admirable  coolness,  and,  thanks 
to  this  coolness,  profited  by  the  least  mis- 
take  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist.  This 
gained  him  respect,  and  his  schoolfellows 
began  to  think  twice  before  insulting  him  ; 
for,  however  weak  an  enemy  may  be,  you 
hesitate  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  him 
when  you  know  he  is  determined.  Besides, 
the  prodigious  ardour  with  which  he  em- 
braced  this  new  kind  of  life  bore  its  fruit  ; 
Georges  gradually  gained  strength,  and, 
encouraged  by  his  fîrst  attempts,  never 
opened  a  book  during  the  next  holidays, 
but  began  to  learn  to  swim  and  ride,  con- 
tinually  inflicting  fatigue  upon  himself — 
fatigue  which  more  than  once  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  but  to  which  in  the  end  he 
grew  accustomed.  Next  to  exercises  of 
skill  he  added  feats  of  strength  ;  for  whole 
days  he  dug  like  a  labourer,  and  carried 
loads  like  a  workman,  then,  in  the  even- 
ing,  instead  of  lying  warm  and  comfort- 
able  in  his  bed,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
cloak,  threw  himself  on  a  bearskin  mat, 
and  so  slept  ail  night.  For  an  instant 
nature  hesitated  in  amazement,  not  know- 
ing  if  she  should  give  in  or  win  the  day. 
Georges  felt  that  he  was  risking  his  life, 
but  what  did  his  life  matter  unless  it 
brought  him  the  strength  and  skill  that 
would  give  him  superiority  over  others  ? 
Nature  proved  victorious  ;  physical  weak- 
ness  vanquished  by  energy  of  will,  dis- 
appeared  like  a  faithless  servant  dismissed 
by  an  implacable  master.  In  short,  three 
months  of  this  System  so  set  up  the  weakly 
lad  that  on  his  return  his  comrades 
scarcely  recognised  him.  Then  it  was  he 
who  sought  out  quarrels  with  others,  and 
who  thrashed  in  his  turn  those  who  had 
so  often  thrashed  him.  Then  it  was  he 
who  was  feared,  and  who,  being  feared, 
was  respected.  Besides,  in  proportion  as 
his  bodily  strength  developed,  the  beauty 
of  his  countenance  increased  in  harmony 
with  it.  Georges  had  always  possessed 
fine  eyes  and  perfect  teeth  ;  he  allowed  his 
long  black  hair  to  grow,  and  by  dint  of 
care  reduced  its  natural  coarseness,  making 
it  supple  by  constant  use  of  the  scissors. 
His  unhealthy  pallor  was  replaced  by  a 
fine  morbidezza,  suggestive  of  melancholy 
and  distinction  ;  in  short  he  made  a  study 
of  becoming  handsome  as  a  man,  just  as 


he  had  made  a  study  of  becoming  strong 
and  skilful  as  a  boy. 

So,  when  Georges,  after  having  com- 
pleted  his  course  of  philosophy,  left  Col- 
lège, he  was  a  graceful  young  fellow,  five 
feet  four  in  height,  and,  as  we  hâve  said, 
though  a  trifle  slim,  very  well  propor- 
tioned.  He  knew  almost  everything  that 
a  young  man  of  the  world  ought  to  know. 
But  he  realised  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
possess  in  ail  respects  the  power  of  the 
average  man  ;  he  determined  to  surpass 
him  in  ail  respects. 

Besides,  the  course  of  training  which 
he  had  determined  to  undergo  became 
easy  to  him,  now  that  he  was  set  free  from 
the  routine  of  school  work  and  henceforth 
master  of  his  own  time.  He  laid  down 
rules  for  the  employment  of  his  day,  from 
which  he  resolved  never  to  deviate  ;  he 
rode  every  morning  at  six;  at  eight,  he 
practised  pistol-shooting  ;  from  ten  to 
twelve,  fencing  ;  from  twelve  to  two, 
attended  University  lectures  ;  sketched, 
from  three  to  five,  sometimes  in  one 
studio,  sometimes  in  another  ;  his  even- 
ings  he  spent  at  the  théâtre  or  in  society, 
where  ail  doors  were  open  to  him,  less  on 
account  of  his  wealth  than  of  his  charm- 
ing  manners. 

Georges  accordingly  became  intimate 
with  ail  the  best  known  artists,  literary 
men,  and  leaders  of  society  in  Paris  ; 
connoisseur  alike  in  art,  science,  and 
fashion,  he  was  soon  cited  as  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  minds,  as  one  of  the  most 
logical  thinkers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  squires-of-dames  in  the  capital. 
Georges  had  almost  attained  his  ambi- 
tion. 

There  remained,  however,  a  final  ex- 
periment  for  him  to  make.  Certain  of 
his  mastery  over  others,  he  did  not  yet 
know  if  he  was  master  of  himself.  Now, 
Georges  was  not  the  man  to  remain  in 
doubt  on  any  point  whatever  ;  he  resolved 
to  be  enlightened  on  the  question  of  self- 
mastery. 

Georges  had  often  dreaded  becoming  a 
gambler. 

One  day  he  went  to  Frascati's  with  his 
pockets  full  of  gold,  having  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  play  three  times,  each  time 
for  three  hours,  and  during  those  three 
hours  I  will  risk  ten  thousand  francs  ; 
when  the  three  hours  are  up,  I  will  leave 
ofif,  whether  I  hâve  won  or  lost." 

The  first  day  Georges  lost  his  ten 
thousand  francs  in  an  hour  and  half.     He 
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spent  the  rest  of  his  three  hours,  how- 
ever,  in  watching  the  others,  and  though 
he  had  bank-notes  in  his  pocket-book  for 
the  twenty  thousand  francs  which  he  had 
decided  to  risk  in  the  two  remaining  at- 
tempts,  he  did  not  put  upon  the  table  a 
louis  more  than  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
intended  to. 

On  the  second  day,  he  started  by  win- 
ning  twenty-fîve  thousand  francs  ;  then, 
as  he  had  meant  to  play  for  three  hours, 
he  went  on,  and  lost  ail  his  winnings,  be- 
sides  two  thousand  francs  of  his  original 
capital.  At  that  moment,  noticing  that  his 
three  hours  had  expired,  heleftofîwith  the 
same  punctuality  as  the  day  before. 

On  the  third  day,  he  began  by  losing  ; 
but,  with  his  last  bank-note,  luck 
changed  and  declared  in  his  favour  ;  he 
had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  left,  during 
which  he  played  with  one  of  those  curious 
runs  of  luck  which  frequenters  of  the 
saloons  perpetuate  by  tradition.  During 
thèse  three-quarters  of  an  hour  Georges 
seemed  to  hâve  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  by  whose  aid  an  invisible  sprite 
whispered  to  him  beforehand  the  colour 
which  would  turn  up  and  the  winning 
card.  The  pile  of  gold  and  notes  in  front 
of  him  mounted  up  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  onlookers.  Georges  left  oflf  calculat- 
ing,  and  threw  his  money  on  the  table, 
saying  to  the  banker,  "  Put  it  where  you 
please."  The  banker  staked  it  at  random, 
and  still  Georges  won.  Two  professional 
gamblers,  who  had  followed  his  luck  and 
won  enormous  sums,  thought  the  moment 
had  arrived  to  take  the  opposite  line,  and 
accordingly  laid  against  him  ;  but  fortune 
remained  faithful  to  Georges.  They  lost 
ail  they  had  won,  as  well  as  ail  the  money 
they  had  about  them  ;  then,  as  they  were 
known  as  safe  customers,  the  banker  lent 
them  iàfty  thousand  francs,  which  they 
also  lost. 

Georges  watched  his  heap  of  gold  and 
notes  increasing  without  betraying  by  his 
features  the  slightest  trace  of  excitement, 
merely  glancing  now  and  then  at  the 
clock  which  would  sound  the  hour  for 
him  to  cease  playing.  At  last  the  time 
arrived.  Georges  left  ofF  at  once,  handed 
his  winnings  to  his  servant,  and  with  the 
same  calmness,  the  same  sang-froid,  with 
which  he  had  played,  whether  winning  or 
losing,  went  out,  an  object  of  envy  to  ail 
who  had  witnessed  the  scène  that  had  just 
taken  place,  and  who  fuUy  expected  to  see 
him  corne  back  next  day. 


But,  contrary  to  everybody's  expecta- 
tion,  Georges  did  not  appear  again.  Nay 
more  ;  he  shovelled  the  gold  and  notes  in- 
to  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  determining  not  to 
open  the  drawer  for  a  week.  When  the 
day  arrived,  Georges  opened  the  drawer 
and  counted  his  winnings  ;  they  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs. 

Georges  was  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self;  he  hadovercome  a  passion. 

Georges  had  the  strong  sensual  pas- 
sions of  men  who  live  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

One  evening  after  an  orgy,  some  of  his 
friends  took  him  to  the  house  of  a  courte- 
san  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  capri- 
cious  likes  and  dislikes.  On  this  particu- 
lar  evening  this  modem  Laïs  was  seized 
with  a  virtuous  fit.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  edifying  conversation  ;  the  lady 
of  the  house  might  hâve  passed  for  a  can- 
didate for  the  Prix  Montyon.  The  eyes, 
however,  of  the  fair  preacher  might  hâve 
been  seen  occasionally  fîxed  on  Georges 
with  an  expression  of  eager  désire  which 
belied  the  coldness  of  her  words.  Georges 
on  his  side,  thought  her  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  she  had  been  described  to  him, 
and  for  three  days  the  recollection  of  this 
seductive  Astarté  haunted  the  young 
man's  maiden  fancy.  On  the  fourth  day, 
Georges  took  the  road  to  the  house  where 
she  lived,  and,  with  his  heart  beating 
loudly,  pulled  the  bell  so  violently  that  the 
rope  nearly  broke  in  his  hand.  Then, 
hearing  the  footsteps  of  the  maid  ap- 
proaching,  he  bade  his  heart  stop  beating 
and  his  face  look  unconcerned,  and  in 
tones  in  which  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
émotion  was  apparent,  asked  the  servant 
to  conduct  him  to  her  mistress.  The  lat- 
ter,  hearing  his  voice,  sprang  to  him  with 
joy;  for  Georges'  image,  the  sight  of 
which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her 
the  moment  she  saw  it,  had  never  left  her 
mind  since.  She  hoped,  then,  that  love, 
or  at  any  rate  lust,  was  bringing  back  this 
handsome  young  fellow,  who  had  so  cap- 
tivated  her  fancy. 

She  was  mistaken  ;  Georges  had  deter- 
mined  to  put  himself  to  a  further  trial; 
he  had  come  there  to  make  a  will  of  iron 
give  battle  to  his  ardent  feelings.  For 
two  hours  he  remained  with  the  woman, 
alleging  a  wager  as  the  excuse  for  his 
want  of  passion,  wrestling  against  the 
torrent  of  his  desires  and  the  caresses 
of  the  siren;  then,  after  two  hours  he 
went  away,  having  come  ofl"  victorious 
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in  this  second  trial,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
first. 

Georges  was  well  satisfied  with  hini- 
self  ;  he  had  subdued  his  fcehngs. 

We  hâve  said  that  Georges  did  not  pos- 
sess  the  physical  courage  which  rushes 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  but  only  the 
brooding  courage  that  waits  until  it  can- 
not  avoid  it.  Georges  feared  that  he  was 
not  really  brave,  and  had  often  trembled 
at  the  notion  that,  if  danger  threatened, 
he  might  not  be  sure  of  himself  and  niight, 
in  fact,  behave  perhaps  like  a  coward. 
This  idea  troubled  him  greatly  ;  so  he  re- 
solved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  to  pit  his  mind  against  danger. 
The  opportunity  presented  itself  in  a  curi- 
ous  manner. 

One  day  Georges  was  at  Lepage's  with 
a  friend  of  his,  and,  while  waiting  till 
there  was  a  vacant  place,  watched  the 
performance  of  a  fréquenter  of  the  es- 
tablishment, who,  like  himself,  was  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  pistol- 
shots  in  Paris. 

The  man  who  was  practising  at  this 
moment  was  performing  nearly  ail  the  in- 
credible  tricks  of  skill  attributed  by  tradi- 
tion to  St.  George  and  which  are  the 
despair  of  the  néophyte  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
hit  the  buU's  eye  every  time,  repeated  his 
shots  so  that  the  second  mark  exactly 
covered  the  first,  sliced  a  builet  on  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  and  performed  many  other 
similar  feats  without  a  single  failure.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  présence  of 
Georges  acted  as  a  further  incentive  to 
his  efforts,  for  the  attendant  when  hand- 
ing  him  his  pistol  had  whispered  to  him 
that  Georges  was  quite  as  skilfui  a  shot  as 
himself,  the  resuit  Seing  that  he  surpassed 
himself  at  each  turn,  but  without  winning 
from  his  rival  the  praise  he  undoubtedly 
deserved,  for,  in  answer  to  the  applause 
from  the  gallery,  Georges  merely  ob- 
served  : — 

"  Oh  !  he  shoots  well,  of  course,  but 
firing  at  a  target  is  a  very  différent  thing 
from  firing  at  a  man." 

This  dépréciation  of  his  skill  as  a 
duellist  surprised  and  mortified  the 
marksman.  So,  when  Georges  had  for 
the  third  time  uttered  this  qualified  form 
of  praise,  the  other  turned  and  remarked 
in  a  tone  that  was  half  bantering,  half 
threatening  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  the 
second  or  third  time  you  hâve  insinuated 
a  doubt  as  to  my  courage  ;  will  you  be 


good  enough  to  glve  me  the  clear  and 
précise  meaning  of  your  words  ?  " 

"  My  words  need  no  explanation."  an- 
swered  Georges,  "  and  seem  to  me  to  speak 
for  themselves  quite  sufficiently." 

"  Then,  sir,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
repeat  them  once  more,  that  I  may  esti- 
mate  their  import  and  the  intention  that 
prompted  them." 

"  I  said,"  replied  Georges,  with  the  most 
perfect  calmness,  "  when  I  saw  you  hit 
the  mark  every  time,  that,  if  you  were 
aiming  at  a  man's  breast  instead  of  at  a 
target,  you  would  not  be  so  sure  either  of 
your  hand  or  your  eye." 

"  And  why,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  in  shoot- 
ing  at  a  fellow-creature  there  must  always 
be  a  degree  of  excitement  that  is  bound  to 
disturb  the  aim." 

"  You  hâve  fought  many  duels,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  replied  Georges. 

"  Ah  !  then  I  am  not  surprised  at  your 
supposing  it  possible  to  feel  alarm  in  such 
circumstances,"  replied  the  stranger  with 
a  slightly  ironical  smile. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  answered  Georges  ; 
"  but  I  think  you  misunderstood  me  ;  I 
imagine  that  one  would  tremble  with 
something  else  besides  fear  at  the  moment 
of  killing  one's  man." 

"  I  never  tremble,  sir,"  answered  the 
other. 

"  Possibly,"  answered  Georges  in  the 
same  calm  manner,  "  but  I  am  none  the 
less  convinced  that  at  twenty  paces,  at 
the  same  distance  that  is  to  say,  at  which 
you  make  ail  your  buU's  eyes " 

"  Well,  what  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  At  twenty  paces  you  would  miss  your 
man,"  rephed  Georges. 

"  And  I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
sir." 

"  Allow  me  to  doubt  your  statement." 

"  You  give  me  the  lie  then  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  maintain  a  fact." 

"  A  fact  which  I  imagine  you  would 
shrink  from  putting  to  the  proof,"  replied 
the  champion  shot  in  a  sneering  tone. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  answered  Georges 
looking  him  hard  in  the  face. 

"  But  you  would  prefer  the  experiment 
made  on  some  one  else  than  yourself,  I 
take  it  ?" 

"  On  somebody  else,  or  on  myself,  it 
does  not  matter  which." 

"  You  would  be  something  rash,  I  warn 
you,  in  risking  such  a  proof." 

"  No,  for  I  hâve  given  my  opinion,  and 
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consequently  am  convinced  that  I  should 
run  a  very  slight  risk." 

"  So,  sir,  you  tell  me  for  the  second 
time  that  at  twenty  paces  I  should  miss 
my  man  ?" 

"  You  are  wrong,  sir,  it  is  the  fifth  time, 
if  I  remember  right." 

"  Sir,  this  is  too  much  ;  you  evidently 
want  to  insuit  me." 

"  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  think  that, 
if  you  Hke." 

'"  Very  well,  sir.     Your  hour  ?  " 

"  This  very  momeut,  if  you  choose." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  \Ve  are  only  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"  What  weapons  ?  " 

"  What  weapons  ?  Why,  the  pistol  of 
course  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  fighting  a 
duel,  but  of  making  an  experiment." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  sir." 

«'  And  I  at  yours." 

The  young  men,  each  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  got  into  two  cabs.  On  arriving  at 
the  spot  the  two  seconds  tried  to  settle 
the  matter,  but  found  a  difïîculty  in  doing 
80.  Georges'  antagonist  demanded  an 
apology,  while  Georges  declared  that  no 
apology  was  due,  unless  he  should  be 
Avounded  or  killed,  since  only  in  that  event 
would  he  be  proved  wrong  ;  and  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  was  wasted  by  the  seconds  in 
fruitless  negotiations.  Then  they  wanted 
to  place  the  combatants  thirty  yards  apart, 
but  Georges  objected  that  it  was  not  a 
genuine  experiment  unless  they  stood  at 
the  ordinary  distance  for  shooting  at  the 
target,  namely,  twenty-five  yards.  Ac- 
cordingly  they  measured  out  this  distance. 
Then  they  wished  to  toss  up  to  décide 
who  should  fîre  fîrst,  but  Georges  declared 
that  he  considered  this  preliminary  useless, 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  right  of 
priority  naturally  lay  with  his  opponent  ; 
while  his  opponent  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  that  an  advantage  which,  between 
two  men  of  so  much  skill,  would  give 
every  chance  to  the  one  who  fired  first, 
should  be  decided  by  lot.  Georges,  how- 
ever,  stuck  to  his  point,  and  his  opponent 
had  to  give  way. 

The  attendant  from  the  shooting-gallery 
had  fûUowed  the  combatants.  He  loaded 
the  pistols  with  the  same  quantities  of 
powder  and  shot  that  had  been  used  in  the 
previous  target-practice  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
the  same  pistols,  for  Georges  had  insisted 
on  this  point  as  a  sine  quâ  non. 
The  opponents    stood    at   twenty-five 


paces  and  each  received  from  his  second 
a  pistol  ready  loaded.  Then  the  seconds 
walked  away,  leaving  the  combatants  free 
to  fîre  at  each  other  in  the  order  agreed 
upon. 

Georges  took  none  of  the  précautions 
usual  in  such  circumstances;  not  attempt- 
ing  to  guard  any  part  of  his  body  with  his 
pistol,  he  let  his  arm  hang  down  his  thigh 
and  presented  the  whole  of  his  breast  en- 
tirely  unprotected. 

His  opponent  was  puzzled  at  such 
behaviour.  He  had  often  been  in  a 
similar  situation,  but  had  never  seen  such 
coolness,  and  the  firm  conviction  Georges 
had  expressed  now  began  to  produce  its 
effect;  this  skilful  shot,  who  had  never 
yet  failed,  had  misgivings  about  himself. 
Twice  he  levelled  his  pistol  at  Georges 
and  twice  he  lowered  it.  This  was  con- 
trary  to  ail  the  rules  of  dueUing,  but 
Georges  contented  himself  each  time  with 
the  remark  : — 

"  Take  your  time,  sir  ;  take  your  time." 

At  the  third  attempt  he  felt  ashamed 
and  lîred.  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible 
suspense  for  the  seconds  ;  but  directly 
after  the  report  Georges  turned  first  to 
right  and  then  to  left,  and,  bowing  to  the 
seconds  to  show  that  he  was  not  wounded, 
remarked  to  his  opponent  : — 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  that  I  was  right, 
and  that  it  is  more  uncertain  work  shoot- 
ing at  a  man  than  shooting  at  a  target." 

"  That  is  so,  sir  ;  I  was  wrong,"  an- 
swered  Georges'  opponent.  "  It  is  your 
turn  to  fîre." 

"  Mine  ?  "  said  Georges,  picking  up  his 
hat,  which  he  had  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  handing  his  pistol  to  the  attendant, 
"  why  should  I  shoot  at  you  ?  " 

"  But,  sir,  you  are  entitled  to  do  so, 
and  I  insist  upon  it  ;  besides,  I  should 
like  to  see  how  you  shoot,  yourself." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Georges  with  his 
imperturbable  calmness,  "  let  us  understand 
one  another,  please,  I  did  not  say  that 
I  should  hit  you  ;  I  said  you  would  not 
hit  me,  and  you  hâve  not  done  so  ;  that  is 

ail." 

And  in  spite  of  ail  entreaties  from  his 
opponent  that  he  would  fîre  in  return, 
Georges  got  into  his  cab  again,  repeating 
to  his  friend  : — 

"Well,  didn't  I  say  that  it  made  a 
différence  whether  you  shoot  at  a  wooden 
figure  or  a  human  being." 

Georges  was  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
for  he  was  now  sure  about  his  courage. 
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Thèse  threeadventuresgot  talkedabout 
and  established  our  hero  firmly  in 
Society.  Two  or  three  coquettes  made  it 
a  point  of  bonour  to  captivate  this 
modem  Cato  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  motive 
for  resisting  them,  he  soon  became  a  man 
of  fashion.  But  just  when  they  thought 
him  most  firmly  secured,  the  time  that  he 
had  fixed  for  his  travels  arrived,  and  one 
fine  morning  Georges  took  leave  of  his 
mistresses,  and,  sending  a  princely  pré- 
sent to  each  of  them,  started  for  London. 

In  London  Georges  was  received 
everywhere.  He  kept  horses,  dogs  and 
cocks,  and  went  in  for  racing  and  cock- 
fighting,  took  ail  the  wagers  oflfered,  and 
lost  and  won  large  amounts  with  quite 
aristocratie  unconcern.  In  short,  after  a 
year  he  left  London  with  the  réputation 
of  a  thorough  gentleman,  as  he  had  left 
Paris  with  that  of  a  charming  ladies' 
man.  It  was  during  this  stay  in  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  that  he  came 
across  Lord  Tviurray,  but,  as  we  hâve 
said,  without  making  further  acquaintance 
with  him. 

It  was  the  period  when  travelling  in 
the  East  became  fashionable.  Georges 
visited  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Egypt  in  succession.  He  was  pre- 
sented  to  Mehemet-Ali  at  the  moment 
when  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  starting  on  his 
Saïd  expédition,  accompanied  the  Vice- 
roy's  son,  fought  under  his  eyes,  and  was 
presented  by  him  with  a  sword  of  honour 
and  two  Arab  horses,  selected  from  the 
finest  of  his  stud. 

Georges  returned  to  France  through 
Italy.  Préparation  was  being  made  for 
the  Spanish  expédition  ;  Georges  rushed 
to  Paris  and  asked  permission  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer.  This  being  granted,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  fîrst  battalion 
that  started,  and  was  constantly  to  the 
front. 

Unfortunately,  contrary  to  ail  expecta- 
tion,  the  Spaniards  ofTered  no  résistance, 
and  the  campaign,  which  was  thought  at 
fîrst  likely  to  prove  a  stiff  affair,  turned 
eut  to  be  merely  a  miUtary  promenade. 
At  the  Trocadero,  however,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed,  and  it  was  seen  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sweep  away  by 
force  this  last  bulwark  of  révolution  in 
the  Peninsula. 

The  régiment  which  Georges  had  joined 
was  not  told  off  for  the  assault,  so 
Georges  exchanged  and  joined  the  Grena- 
diers.    When  the  breach  was  effected  and 


the  signal  for  scaling  given,  Georges 
dashed  in  at  the  head  of  the  attacking 
column  and  was  the  third  to  enter  the 
fortress.  His  name  was  quoted  in 
despatches,  and  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Duc  d'Angouléme  the  cross 
of  the  Légion  of  Honour,  and  from  Fer- 
dinand VII.  the  cross  of  Charles  III. 
Georges  had  only  aimed  at  one  distinc- 
tion ;  he  had  obtained  two.  The  gallant 
fellow  was  at  the  height  of  delight. 

He  thought  the  moment  was  at  last 
arrived  for  his  return  to  the  Isle  of 
France.  He  had  accomplished  ail  that 
he  had  dreamed  of,  and  passed  every  goal 
he  had  desired  to  reach  ;  there  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  do  in  Europe. 
His  strife  with  civilisation  was  over, 
while  his  strife  with  barbarism  was  about 
to  begin.  His  was  a  mind  full  of  a  pride 
that  would  not  be  consoled  by  squander- 
ing  in  the  pleasures  of  Europe  the 
strength  painfuUy  acquired  for  a  combat 
nearer  home  ;  ail  that  he  had  gone 
through  for  the  last  ten  years  was  in  order 
to  surpass  his  fellow-countrymen,  white 
as  well  as  black,  and  be  able  to  crush  by 
his  sole  influence  the  dislike  which  no 
coloured  man  had  as  yet  dared  to  combat. 
Little  cared  he  for  Europe  and  its  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  for 
France  with  her  thirty-three  millions  ; 
little  for  Parliament  or  ministry,  republic 
or  kingdom.  What  he  preferred  above 
ail  the  rest  of  the  world  and  what  took 
up  ail  his  thoughts  was  his  own  little 
corner  of  the  earth,  a  mère  dot  upon  the 
map,  like  a  grain  of  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  But  then,  on  this  little  spot 
of  earth,  he  had  a  great  achievement  to 
perform,  a  great  problem  to  solve.  He 
cherished  but  one  recollection,  of  having 
undergone  humiliation  ;  he  had  but  one 
hope,  of  getting  the  upper  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  Leicester  put  into  port 
at  Cadiz.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  where  she  was  to  be  stationed. 
Georges  asked  for  a  passage  on  board  this 
fine  vessel,  which  he  obtained  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  authorities.  In  reality,  he  owed 
the  favour  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Murray 
had  discovered  the  person  requiring  the 
passage  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  was  not  at  ail  sorry  to  hâve  some  one 
who  would  give  him  beforehand,  during  a 
voyage  of  four  thousand  leagues,  those 
numerous  bits  of  information  on  politics 
and  customs  which  it  is  so  important  for 
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a  Governor  to  hâve  acquired  before  enter- 
ing  upon  his  new  sphère. 

We  hâve  seen  how  Georges  and  Lord 
Murray  had  gradually  formed  acquaint- 
ance  and  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  m- 
timacy   on  landing  at  Port-Louis.     \\e 
hâve  seen,  ^oo,  how  Georges,  dutiful  son 
as  he  was  ar.d  devoted  to  his  father,  had 
been   obliged  on   his   arrivai    to   submit 
to   a  lengthy  proof  before   being  recog- 
nised.     The   old   man's  joy  was  ail  the 
greater  for  his  having  reckoned  so  little  on 
his  son's  return.     Moreover,  the  man  who 
had  corne  home  w^as  so  différent  from  the 
man  who  was  expected,  that  ail  the  way 
back  to  Moka  the  father  could  never  cease 
looking  at  his  son,  stopping  occasionally 
as  if  lost  in  thought.     Each  time  he  did 
this,  the  old  man  pressed   his  son  to  his 
heart   with   such   effusion  that   Georges, 
spite  of  the  self-control  on  which  he  prided 
himself,  felt  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes. 

After  three  hours'  walking  they  came  to 
the  plantation  ;  Télémaque,  at  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour's  distance  from  the  house,  had 
gone  on  in  advance,  so  that,  on  their 
arrivai  Georges  and  his  father  found  ail 
the  negroes  awaiting  them  with  a  joy  that 
was  mingled  with  fear,  for  this  young  man 
whom  they  had  only  seen  as  a  child  was 
come  to  them  as  a  fresh  master,  and  they 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  master  he  would 
prove. 

His  return  indeed  had  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  future  happiness  or 
misery   of  ail   thèse   poor   people.      The 
auguries  were  favourable.    Georges  began 
by  giving  them  that  day  and  the  next  as 
a  holiday,  and,  as  the  day  following  that 
again  was  a  Sunday,  this  holiday  meant  a 
good  three   days'  rest.      Then   Georges, 
eager  to  judge  for  himself  what  import- 
ance his  landed  estate  would  give  him  in 
the  island,  scarcely  allowed  himself  time 
to  dine,  and  then,  followed  by  his  father, 
visited  the  whole  estate.    Fortunate  spécu- 
lations, no  less  than  diligent   and  well- 
directed  labour,  had  made  it  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  the  Colony.     In  the 
centre  of  the  estate  was  the  house,  a  plam 
but  roomy  building,  shaded  by  a  triple  row 
of  trees  that  surrounded  it,  bananas,  man- 
goes,  and  tamarinds,  which  opened  in  the 
front  on  a  long  avenue  of  trees  leading  to 
the  road,  and  at  the  back  on  fragrant  or- 
chards  where  the  double-flowering  pome- 
granates  softly  swaying  in  the  wind  kissed 
in  turn  a  cluster  of  oranges  or  a  bunch  of 
yellow  bananas,  rising  and  sinking  con- 


tinually  like  a  bee  hovering  between  two 
flowers,  or  a  soûl  hesitating  between  two 
desires.  Lastly,  ail  around  it,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  great  fields 
of  cane  or  maize  which,  as  though  over- 
weighted  with  the  rich  store  of  food  they 
bore,  seemed  to  implore  the  hand  of  the 
reaper.  .  , 

Last  of  ail  you  come  to  what  is  called, 
in  every  plantation,  the  Negroes'  Canton- 
ment.     In  the  middle  of  this  rosea  large 
building,  used  in  winter  as  a  barn,  in  sum- 
mer  as  a  dancing-hall,  whence  now  pro- 
ceeded   loud   shouts   of  delight,   mingled 
with   the   Sound  of  the  tambourine,  the 
drum   and   the   Madagascar  harp.     The 
Blacks,eagerly  avaiUng  themselves  of  their 
holiday,  had  at  once  put  themselves  en  fête; 
for  their  primitive  nature  knows  no  grada- 
tions ;  they  pass  straight  from  toil  to  pleas- 
ure,  and  rest  from  their  fatigue  by  danc- 
ing.    Georges  and  his  father  opened  the 
door  and  appeared  suddenly  among  them. 
Instantly  the  dance  was   interrupted  ; 
each  pressed  to  his  neighbour's  side,  try- 
ing  to  fall  into  their  places,  like  soldiers 
surprised  by  their  Colonel.     Then,  after  a 
moment  of  agitated  silence,  they  greeted 
their  masters  with  a  triple  shout,  which 
for  once  was  a  perfectly  frank  expression 
of  their  feelings.     Well  clothed  and  well 
fed,  and  seldom  punished  smce  they  sel- 
dom  failed  in  their  duty,  they  worshipped 
Pierre  Munier,  the  only  mulatto,  perhaps, 
in   the    Colony    who,   while   subservient 
towards  the   Whites,   did   not   treat  the 
Blacks  with  cruelty.      As  for  Georges, 
whose  return,  as  we  hâve  said,  had  in- 
spired  thèse  poor  fellows  with  grave  fears, 
as  though  he  had  guessed  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  his  présence,  he  raised  his  hand 
as  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak.     The 
deepest  silence  at  once  ensued,  and  the 
Negroes   listened   with  eagerness  to  the 
following  words  which  fell  from  his  mouth 
with  a  slowness  and  solemnity  befîttmg  a 
promise  and  an  undertaking  :— ■ 

«'  My  friends,  I  am  touched  by  the  wel- 
come  you  hâve  given  me,  and  even  more 
by  the  happiness  beaming  on  your  faces. 
My  father  makes  you  happy,  I  know,  and 
I  thank  him  for  it  ;  for  it  is  my  duty,  as  it 
is  his,  to  make  happy  those  who  wiU  obey 
me,  I  hope,  as  dutifully  as  they  obey  him. 
There  are  three  hundred  of  you  hère,  and 
you  hâve  only  ninety  buts;  my  father 
wishes  you  to  build  sixty  more,  one  tor 
every  two  of  you  ;  each  hut  will  haye  a 
small   garden,  where  every   one  will   be 
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allowed  to  plant  tobacco,  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  to  keep  a  pig  and  fowls. 
Those  who  want  to  turn  thèse  things  into 
money  will  go  and  sell  them  on  Sundays 
at  Port-Louis,  and  dispose  of  the^produce 
of  the  sale  as  they  please.  If  any  theft  is 
committed,  there  will  be  a  severe  punish- 
ment  for  him  who  has  robbed  his  neigh- 
bour  ;  if  any  one  is  unjustly  flogged  by  the 
overseer,  let  him  prove  that  his  punish- 
ment  is  not  deserved,  and  justice  will  be 
done  him.  The  case  of  runaways  I  do 
not  anticipate,  for  you  are  and  will  be 
too  happy,  I  hope,  ever  to  think  of  leaving 
us." 

Fresh  cries  of  joy  greeted  this  short 
speech,  which  will  no  doubt  seem  trifling 
and  frivolous  to  the  sixty  millions  of  Euro- 
peans  who  hâve  the  good  fortune  to  live 
under  a  constitutional  System,  but  which, 
out  there,  was  received  with  the  more  en- 
thusiasm  since  it  was  the  very  fîrst  char- 
ter of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  granted 
in  the  Colony. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    DINNER    DRUM 

SURIN  G  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  which  was,  as  we  hâve  said,  a 
rday,  an  assembly  of  Negroes,  less 
merry  than  the  one  we  hâve  just  left,  was 
gathered  under  a  large  shed,  and,  seated 
round  a  huge  fïre  of  dried  branches,  was 
quietly  spending  the  dinner-drum  or 
berloqiie  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Colonies. 
That  is  to  say,  each  individual,  according 
to  his  needs  or  his  disposition,  was  en- 
gaged  either  in  some  manual  work  in- 
tended  to  be  sold  next  day,  or  in  cooking 
rice,  manioc,  or  bananas.  Some  were 
smoking  in  wooden  pipes  tobacco,  not 
only  of  native  growth  but  even  gathered 
from  their  own  gardens  ;  others  were  talk- 
ing  together  in  subdued  tones.  In  the 
middle  of  ail  the  groups  the  women  and 
children,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  up 
the  fires,  went  to  and  fro  continually. 
But,  notwithstanding  ail  this  bustle  and 
raovement  and  the  fact  that  the  evening 
would  be  followed  by  a  day  of  rest,  a 
feeling  of  sadness  and  uneasiness  seemed 
to  oppress  thèse  unfortunate  people.  This 
was  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Mana- 
ger, who  was  himself  a   Mulatto.     The 


shed  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  oi  the 
Williams  Plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  Trois 
Mamelles  mountain,  round  which  lay  the 
property  of  our  old  acquaintance  M.  de 
Malmcdie. 

Not  that  M.  de  Malmédie  Avas  a  bad 
master  in  the  French  acceptadon  of  the 
term.  No,  M.  de  Malmédie  was  an  easy- 
going  man,  incapable  of  spite  or  revenge, 
but  infected  in  the  highest  degree  with  his 
own  civil  and  political  importance,  fîlled 
with  pride  as  he  refiected  on  the  purity  of 
the  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins,  and  shar- 
ing,  with  an  innate  faith  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  in  the 
préjudice  which  still  at  that  period  in  the 
Isle  of  France  pursued  men  of  colour.  As 
for  the  slaves,  they  were  no  worse  off  on 
his  estate  than  they  were  elsewhere  ;  they 
were  unhappy  everywhere,  for  the 
Negroes,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Malmédie, 
as  of  others,  were  not  regarded  as  human 
beings,  but  as  machines  for  yielding  cer- 
tain produce.  Now,  when  a  machine 
fails  to  do  the  work  which  it  is  expected 
to  do,  it  is  set  going  again  by  mechanical 
means,  and  so  M.  de  Malmédie  simply 
applied  to  the  Negroes  the  theory  which 
he  would  hâve  applied  in  the  case  of 
machines.  When  the  Negroes  ceased  to 
work,  either  from  idleness  or  fatigue,  the 
overseer  started  them  again  with  the 
whip  ;  the  machine  resumed  its  move- 
ment,  and,  at  the  week's  end,  the  total 
output  reached  its  proper  amount. 

As  for  Henri  de  Malmédie,  he  was  the 
replica  of  his  father,  only  twenty  years 
younger,  and  with  an  extra  dose  of  pride. 

The  moral  and  material  condition  then 
of  the  slaves  in  the  district  of  the  Williams 
Plains  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
labourers  in  the  Moka  district. 

Accordingly,  at  the  dinner-drums, 
called,  as  we  hâve  said,  herloques,  gaiety 
came  quite  spontaneously  to  the  slaves  of 
Pierre  Munier,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  those  of  M.  de  Malmédie 
it  had  to  be  stimulated  by  a  song,  or  a 
story,  or  something  to  be  seen.  There 
are  always  to  be  found,  in  the  tropics  as 
well  as  in  our  own  land,  beneath  the 
negro's  shed  as  well  as  in  the  soldier's 
camp,  one  or  two  of  those  comic  people 
who  undertake  the  business — a  more 
tiring  one  than  might  be  supposed — of 
amusing  society,  and  whom  society  in  its 
gratitude  repays  in  many  différent  ways  ; 
it  being  understood  that  if  society  forgets, 
as  sometimes  happens,  to  pay  its  debt, 
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the  comedian  very  naturally  reminds  it 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  its  créditer. 

Well,  the  man  who  discharged  in  M.  de 
Malmédie's  estabhshment  the  functions 
which  Triboulet  and  l' Angeli  formerly  ful- 
filled  at  the  court  of  François  I.  and  Louis 
XIII.  was  a  little  fellow  whose  corpulent 
body  was  supported  by  such  slender  legs, 
that  it  seemed  at  first  sight  impossible 
they  could  bear  its  weight. 

However,  the  balance  upset  by  the 
middle  of  his  person  was  restored  at  its 
two  extremities,  the  big  trunk  carrying  a 
small  head  with  a  yellow  complexioned 
face,  while  the  thin  legs  ended  in  a  pair  of 
enormous  feet.  As  for  his  arms,  they 
were  of  extraordinary  length,  like  those  of 
monkeys, — animais  which,  while  walking 
on  their  hind  feet,  pick  up  objects  which 
they  find  in  their  path,  without  stooping. 

The  resuit  of  ail  this  want  of  propor- 
tion in  the  limbs  of  this  new  character 
whom  we  hâve  brought  upon  the  scène 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  the  grotesque 
and  the  terrible.  To  European  eyes,  the 
latter  would  hâve  predominated  so  as  to 
cause  a  feeling  of  intense  repulsion  ;  the 
Negroes,  however,  who  are  less  suscept- 
ible to  beauty  in  the  human  form  than 
ourselves,  looked  at  him  generally  from 
the  comic  point  of  view,  though  occasion- 
ally  beneath  his  monkey's  skin  the  tiger 
in  him  extended  his  claws  and  showed  his 
teeth.  His  name  was  Antonio,  and  he 
was  born  at  Tingoram  ;  so,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  other  Antonios,  who  would 
no  doubt  hâve  felt  hurt  at  being  confused 
with  him,  he  was  usually  called  Antonio 
the  Malay. 

The  berloque  then  was  proceeding 
somewhat  sadly,  as  we  hâve  said,  when 
Antonio  who,  without  being  seen,  had 
glided  behind  one  of  the  posts  supporting 
the  shed,  raised  his  yellow  head  and 
uttered  a  little  hiss  like  that  made  by  the 
hooded  snake,  one  of  the  most  terrible  rep- 
tiles in  the  Malay  peninsula.  This  noise 
if  uttered  in  the  plains  of  Tenasserim,  the 
marshes  of  Java,  or  the  sands  of  Quiloa, 
would  hâve  frozen  the  hearer  with  terror  ; 
but  in  the  Isle  of  France  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sharks  that  swim  in  shoals 
round  its  shores,  no  deadly  créature  is  ever 
seen,  the  noise  in  question  produced  no 
other  resuit  than  that  of  making  the  as- 
sembled  blacks  open  their  eyes  and  mouths 
wide.  Then,  as  though  guided  by  the  sound, 
ail  heads  were  turned  to  the  new-comer, 
and  ail  lips  uttered  the  same  cry  : — 


"  Antonio  the  Malay  !  hurrah  for 
Antonio  !  " 

Two  or  three  of  the  Negroes,  however, 
started  and  half  rose  ;  they  were  Malag- 
assies,  Yoloflfs,  or  Zanzibar  blacks,  who 
had  heard  that  sound  in  their  childhood 
and  had  not  forgotten  it. 

One  of  thera  got  up  altogether,  a  dark, 
handsome  fellow,  whom,apart  from  his  col- 
our,  you  might  hâve  taken  as  belonging 
to  the  fînest  Caucasian  race.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  recognised  the  cause  of  the  sound 
that  had  drawn  him  from  his  méditation, 
than  he  lay  down  again,  muttering  with  a 
contempt  that  equalled  the  delight  of  the 
other  slaves  : — "  Antonio  the  Malay  !  " 

Antonio  with  three  bounds  of  his  long 
limbs  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  ;  then,  jumping  over  the  fire,  he 
came  down  on  the  other  side  and  seated 
himself  cross-legged  like  a  tailor. 

"  A  song,  Antonio  !  a  song  !  "  they  ail 
shouted. 

Antonio,  unlike  those  artistswho  are  sure 
of  producing  their  effect,  needed  no  press- 
ing ;  he  took  from  his  wallet  a  jew's  harp, 
and,  putting  it  to  his  mouth,  extracted 
from  it  some  preparatory  sounds  by  way 
of  prélude.  Then,  accompanying  his 
words  with  amusing  gestures  suitable  to 
the  subject,  he  sang  the  following  : — 

I. 

My  home's  a  little  hut, 

I  stoop  to  pass  the  door  ; 
M  y  head  the  ceiHng  strikes 

When  my  feet  are  on  the  floor. 
At  night  I  go  to  sleep, 

But  do  not  need  a  light  ; 
There's  plenty  holes,  thank  God, 

Through which  the  moon  shines  bright. 

II. 
M  y  bed  an  Island  mat, 

My  pillow  is  a  log  ; 
My  cellar  an  old  gourd, 

In  which  I  keep  my  grog. 
On  Saturday  my  wife 

My  fav'rite  supper  hashes, 
And  in  my  small  hut  cooks 

Bananas  on  the  ashes. 

III. 

M  y  coffer  is  not  shut, 

Because  it  has  no  locks. 
For  who  would  look  for  pelf 

Inside  a  bamboo  box. 
I  empty  it  on  Sunday 

My  'baccy  for  to  buy. 
And  ail  week  smoke  my  carob  pipe, 

Until  my  stock  runs  dry. 
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To  hâve  an  idea  of  tbe  effect  produced 
by  Antonio's  song,  in  spite  of  the  poverty 
of  the  rhyme  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
ideas,  one  must  hâve  lived  among  thèse 
primitive  people,  with  w^hom  everything 
whatsoever  is  matter  for  sentiment.  At 
the  end  of  thô  fîrst  and  second  verses 
there  was  laughter  and  applause.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  there  were  shouts  and 
hurrahs.  Only  the  young  Negro,  who 
had  manifested  his  contempt  for  Antonio, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  grimace  of 
disgust. 

As  for  Antonio,  instead  of  enjoying  his 
triumph  as  one  might  hâve  expected,  and 
sweUing  with  pride  at  the  véhémence  of 
the  applause,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  letting  his  head  sink  upon  his 
hands,  and  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to 
deep  thought. 

Now,  as  Antonio  was  the  life  and  soûl 
of  the  company,  with  his  silence  gloom 
once  more  settled  upon  the  assembly. — 
They  begged  him  accordingly  to  tell  them 
a  story  or  sing  another  song.  But  Antonio 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  and  the  most 
urgent  entreaties  obtained  no  other  an- 
swer  but  the  same  incompréhensible  and 
obstinate  silence. 

At  last  one  of  those  nearest  to  him,  tap- 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder,  asked  : — 

•'  What's  the  matter,  Malay  ?  ;  are  you 
dead  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  iVntonio,  "  l'm  ail 
alive." 

"  What  are  you  doing  then  ?  " 

"  Thinking." 

"What  about?" 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  Antonio,  "  that 
the  time  of  the  berloque  is  a  pleasant  one. 
When  the  kind  God  bas  lighted  the  sky 
and  the  hour  of  the  berloque  comes,  every 
one  Works  with  cheerfulness  ;  for  every- 
body  is  working  for  his  own  benefit, 
though  there  are  some  idle  fellows  who 
waste  their  time  in  smoking,  like  you, 
Toukal  ;  or  greedy  ones  who  amuse  them- 
selves  by  cooking  bananas,  like  you, 
Cambeba.  But,  as  I  said,  there  are  others 
who  work  ;  you,  for  instance.  Castor,  are 
making  chairs  ;  you.  Bonhomme,  wooden 

spoons  ;   you,    Nazim,  are   making  

nothing." 

"  Nazim  does  as  he  pleases,"  answered 
the  young  Negro  ;  "  Nazim  is  the  stag  of 
Anjouan,  as  Laïza  is  its  lion,  and  what 
lions  and  stags  do  is  no  concern  of  ser- 
pents." 

Antonio    bit    his    lips  ;    theu,    after    a 


moment's  silence  during  which  the  young 
Negro's  voice  seemed  stiil  to  vibrate,  he 
continued  : — • 

"  I  was  thinking,  then,  and  telling  you 
that  the  time  of  the  berloque  was  a  plea- 
sant one;  but  in  order  that  you,  Castor 
and  Bonhomme,  may  not  feel  tired  with 
your  work,  and  that  the  smoke  of  your 
tobacco  may  seem  nicer  to  you,  Toukal  ; 
and  that  you,  Cambeba,  may  not  go  to 
sleep  while  your  banana  is  cooking,  you 
want  some  one  to  tell  you  stories  or  to 
sing  to  you." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Castor,  "  and  An- 
tonio knows  some  right  good  stories  and 
songs  too." 

"  But,"  went  on  the  Malay,  "  when 
Antonio  doesn't  sing  his  songs  or  tell  his 
stories,  what  happens  ?  Why,  everybody 
goes  to  sleep,  because  they  are  ail  tired 
out  with  the  week's  work.  Then  the 
berloque  is  a  failure;  you,  Castor,  don't 
make  your  bamboo  chairs,  or  you.  Bon- 
homme, your  wooden  spoons  ;  you,  Toukal, 
let  your  pipe  go  out,  and  you,  Cambeba, 
let  your  banana  burn  ;  isn't  it  so  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,"  replied  not  only  those 
particularîy  addressed,  but  the  whole 
crowd  of  slaves,  with  the  exception  of 
Nazim,  who  continued  to  maintain  a  con- 
teniptuous  silence. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the 
man  who  tells  you  good  stories  to  keep 
you  awake,  and  sings  nice  songs  to  make 
you  laugh." 

"  Thank  you,"  Antonio,  "  thank  you," 
shouted  ail  the  voices. 

"  Is  there  any  one,  besides  Antonio,  who 
can  tell  you  stories  ?  " 

"  Laïza — he  knows  some  fine  stories, 
too." 

"  Yes,  but  his  stories  frighten  you." 

"  That's  true,"  answered  the  Negroes. 

"  And,  besides  Antonio,  is  there  any  one 
who  can  sing  you  songs  ?  " 

"  Nazim — he  too  has  some  fine  songs." 

"  Yes,  but  they  make  you  weep." 

"  That's  true,"  continued  the  Negroes. 

"  And  who  gave  you  a  song  four  days 
ago  ?  " 

"  You,  Malay." 

"  Who  told  you  a  story  three  days  ago  ?  " 

"  You,  Malay." 

"  W^ho  sang  you  a  song  the  day  before 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  You,  Malay." 

"  Who  told  you  a  story  yesterday  ?  " 

"  You,  Malay." 

'•  And   who   has    already  sung  you   a 
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song  to-day  and  will  tell  you  a  story  to- 
morrow  ?  " 

"  You,  Malay,  you  again." 

"  Well  then,  if  it  is  I  who  amuse  you  at 
your  work,  and  give  you  more  pleasure  in 
smoking,  and  prevent  you  from  sleeping 
while  your  bananas  are  cooking,  it  is  only 
right  that  you  should  give  me,  who  can 
make  nothing,  since  I  sacrifice  myself  for 
your  sake,  something  for  my  trouble." 

The  justness  of  this  observation  struck 
everybody  ;  however,  our  veracity  as  his- 
torians  compels  us  to  confess  that  only  a 
few  voices,  coming  from  the  hearts  of  the 
most  fair-minded  of  their  number,  an- 
swered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  So,"  continued  Antonio,  "  it  is  fair  that 
Toukal  should  give  me  a  little  tobacco 
to  smoke  in  my  pipe,  isn't  it,  Cambeba  ?  " 

"  Quite  fair,"  cried  Cambeba,  deHghted 
that  not  himself  but  some  one  else  was  laid 
under  contribution. 

And  Toukal  was  compelled  to  share  his 
tobacco  with  Antonio. 

"  Now  the  other  day,"  continued  An- 
tonio, "  I  lost  my  spoon,  and  had  no  money 
to  buy  another,  because,  instead  of  work- 
ing,  I  was  singing  you  songs  and  telling 
you  stories;  isn't  it  fair  then  that  Bon- 
homme should  give  me  a  wooden  spoon  to 
eat  my  soup  with  ?  Don't  you  think  so, 
Toukal?" 

"  Quite  fair,"  cried  Toukal,  delighted  at 
not  being  the  only  one  taxed  by  Antonio. 

And  Antonio  held  out  his  hand  to  Bon- 
homme, who  gave  him  the  spoon  he  had 
just  finished. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Antonio,  "  I  hâve  to- 
bacco for  my  pipe,  and  a  spoon  to  eat  my 
soup  with,  but  I  hâve  no  money  to  buy 
stock — -méat.  Castor  ought  therefore  to 
give  me  that  pretty  little  stool  so  that  I 
can  sell  it  at  market  and  buy  a  small 
pièce  of  beef,  oughtn't  he,  Toukal  ? 
oughtn't  he,  Bonhomme?  oughtn't  he, 
Cambeba  ?  " 

**  Quite  right,"  exclaimed  ail  three. 

And  Antonio  drew,  partly  with  his  con- 
sent, partly  by  force,  from  Castor's  hands 
the  stool  on  which  he  had  just  nailed  the 
last  pièce  of  bamboo. 

"  Now,"  continued  Antonio,  "  I  hâve 
sung  you  a  song  which  has  already  tired 
me,  and  am  about  to  tell  you  a  story  which 
will  tire  me  still  more.  I  think  I  ought  to 
keep  up  my  strength  by  eating  something, 
don't  you,  Toukal,  and  Bonhomme  and 
Castor?" 

"  Certainly,"  shouted  with  one  voice  the 


three  who  had  contributed.— A  terrible 
idea  came  into  Cambeba's  mind. 

"  But,"  said  Antonio,  disclosing  a 
double  row  of  grinders,  large  and  shining 
like  a  wolfs,  "  I  hâve  nothing  to  put  be- 
tween  my  little  teeth." 

Cambeba  felt  his  hair  begin  to  stand 
up,  and  mechanically  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  the  fire. 

"  It  is  fair  then,"  Antonio  went  on, 
"  that  Cambeba  should  give  me  a  little 
banana,  isn't  it,  ail  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  fair,"  cried  Toukal, 
Bonhomme  and  Castor  ;  "  hand  over  the 
banana,  Cambeba." 

And  ail  the  voices  shouted  in  chorus: — 

"  The  banana,  Cambeba  !  " 

The  unhappy  man  regarded  the  assem- 
blage with  a  frightened  look  and  rushed 
to  the  fire  to  rescue  his  banana  ;  but 
Antonio  stopped  him  on  the  way,  and, 
holding  him  with  one  hand  with  a 
strength  of  which  nobody  would  hâve  be- 
lieved  him  capable,  he  seized  with  the 
other  the  rope  by  which  the  sacks  of 
maize  are  hauled  up  to  the  loft,  passed 
the  hook  through  Cambeba's  belt,  signal- 
ling  at  the  same  time  to  Toukal  to  pull 
the  other  end  of  the  rope.  Toukal 
grasped  the  situation  with  a  quickness 
that  did  crédit  to  his  intelligence,  and,  at 
the  moment  when  he  least  expected  it, 
Cambeba  found  himself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  company,  began  to  ascend  to  the  sky, 
twisting  round  and  round.  At  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  the  ascent  ceased, 
and  Cambeba  remained  suspended,  still 
holding  out  his  shriveiled  hands  towards 
the  unlucky  banana,  about  which  he  had 
no  longer  any  means  of  arguing  with  his 
enemy. 

"  Bravo,  Antonio,  well  done  !  "  shouted 
ail  the  spectators,  holding  their  sides  with 
laughter,  while  Antonio,  now  perfectly 
master  of  the  object  in  dispute,  carefuUy 
pushed  aside  the  embers  and  drew  out  the 
smoking  banana,  cooked  to  perfection  and 
browned  fit  to  make  your  mouth  water. 

"  My  banana,  my  banana  !  "  cried 
Cambeba  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair. 

"  Hère  it  is,"  said  Antonio,  holding  out 
his  arm  towards  Cambeba. 

"  Me  too  far  offto  take  it." 

"  Don't  you  want  it  ?  " 

"  Me  can't  reach  down  to  it." 

"  Then,"  replied  Antonio,  mimicking 
the  language  of  ihe  hanging  wretch, 
"  me  eat  him  to  prevent  him  being  spoilt." 
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And  Antonio  began  to  peel  the  banana 
with  such  comic  gravity  that  the  laughter 
became  convulsive. 

"  Antonio,"  cried  Cambeba  ;  "  me  beg 
you  give  me  back  my  banana  ;  banana, 
him  for  my  poor  wife  who  is  ill  and  can't 
eat  anything  else.  Me  stole  him,  me 
wanted  him  so  badly." 

"  Stolen  goods  never  profit,"  answered 
Antonio  philosophically,  continuing  to 
peel  the  banana. 

"  Ah  !  poor  Narina  !  she  will  hâve 
nothing  to  eat,  and  will  be  very  hungry." 
"  Corne,  take  pity  on  the  unfortunate 
man,"  said  the  young  negro  of  Anjouan, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  gênerai  merri- 
ment,  had  alone  remained  grave  and 
sad. 

"  Nol  such  a  fool,"  said  Antonio. 
"  T.  wasn't   speaking   to   you,"    replied 
Nazim. 

"  Who  were  you  speaking  to  then  ?  " 
"  1  am  talking  to  men." 
"  Well,   I   speak  to  you,"  replied  An- 
tonio,  "  and    I    say,   hold    your     tongue, 
Nazim." 

"  Untie  Cambeba,"  said  the  young 
Negro  in  a  dignified  tone  that  would  hâve 
done  honour  to  a  king. 

Toukal,  who  was  holding  the  rope, 
turned  to  Antonio,  uncertain  if  he  should 
obey  ;  but,  without  answering  his  ques- 
tioning  look,  Antonio  continued  : — 

"  I  said,  hold  your  tongue,  Nazim,  and 
you  hâve  not  done  so." 

"  When  a  cur  yaps  at  me  I  make  no 
reply  and  go  on  my  way.  You  are  a  cur, 
Antonio." 

"  Look  out  for  yourself,  Nazim,"  said 
Antonio,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  when  your 
brother  Laïza  is  not  hère,  you  are  not 
mucb  good.  So  I  fancy  you  won't  repeat 
what  you  said  just  now." 

"  You  are  a  cur,  Antonio,"  repeated 
Nazim,  getting  up. 

Ail  the  Negroes  who  were  between 
Nazim  and  Antonio  made  themselves 
scarce,  so  that  the  handsome  Anjouan  and 
the  hideous  Malay  found  themselves  face 
to  face,  but  at  ten  paces  from  each  other. 
"  You  say  that  at  a  good  distance," 
rephed  Antonio,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
anger. 

"  And  I  repeat  it  at  close  quarters," 
cried  Nazim. 

And  with  one  bound  he  came  within  two 
paces  of  Antonio  ;  then,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous  tone  and  haughty  look,  his  nostrils 
dilating,  shouted  for  the  third  time  : — 


"  You  are  a  cur  !" 

A  white  man  would  hâve  thrown  him- 
self  upon  his  enemy  and  strangled  him, 
if  it  lay  within  his  power  ;  Antonio,  on 
the  contrary,  took  a  step  backwards, 
folded  his  long  Umbs,  gathered  himself  up 
like  a  snake,  drew  his  knife  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  opened  it. 

Nazim  saw  the  movement  and  guessed 
his  purpose  ;  but,  without  deigning  to 
make  a  gesture  of  defence,  waited,  stand- 
ing erect,  dumb  and  motionless,  like  the 
statue  of  a  Nubian  deity. 

The  Malay  glanced  for  an  instant  at 
his  foe  ;  then  raising  himself  with  the 
suppleness  and  agility  of  a  snake  : — 

"  Woe  to  you  !  "  he  cried,  "  Laïza  is 
not  hère." 

"  Laïza  is  hère  !  "  said  a  grave  voice. 
,  The  man  who  uttered  thèse  words  had 
spoken  them  in  his  usual  tone  ;  he  had 
not  added  a  gesture,  he  had  not  accom- 
panied  them  by  a  sign,  yet,  at  the  sound 
of  that  voice,  Antonio  stopped  dead,  and 
his  knife,  which  was  but  two  inches  from 
Nazim's  breast,  fell  from  his  hand. 

«'  Laïza  !  "  cried  ail  the  Negroes,  turn- 
Ing  to  the  new-comer,  and  assuming  in 
an    instant    the    same    attitude   of   sub- 


mission. 

The  man  who  had  but  to  speak  a  single 
word  to  produce  such  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  them  ail,  including  even 
Antonio,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
ordinary  height,  but  his  muscular  Umbs 
betokened  herculean  strength.  He  stood 
upright,  motionless,  his  arms  crossed,  and 
from  his  eyes,  half  closed  like  those  of  a 
lion  when  meditating,  there  flashed  a 
bright  glance,  calm  and  imperious.  To 
see  ail  thèse  men  awaiting  thus  in  respect- 
ful  silence  a  word  or  a  glance  from  the 
other,  one  would  hâve  deenied  it  a  horde 
of  Africans  awaiting  a  nod  of  the  head 
from  their  King  as  a  signal  for  peace  or 
v.-ar,  Yet  he  was  but  a  slave  among  j 
slaves. 

After  remaining  for  some  minutes 
motionless  as  a  sculptured  figure,  Laïza 
slowly  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to- 
wards  Cambeba,  who  had  remained  ail 
this  time  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 
rope,  surveying  dumbly,  Uke  the  others, 
the  scène  that  had  just  passed. 

Toukal  at  once  lowered  the  rope,  and 
Cambeba  to  his  great  delight  found  him- 
self on  the  ground  once  more.  His  first 
care  was  to  search  for  the  banana  which, 
however,  in  the  confusion  that  naturally 
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followed  the  incident  we  hâve  just  de- 
scribed,  had  disappeared. 

While  the  search  was  proceeding,  Laïza 
had  gone  out,  but  re-appeared  almost  im- 
mediately,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a 
wild  pig,  which  he  threw  down  by  the 
fire.  "  Hère,  my  children,"  said  he  ;  "  I 
thought  of  you  ;  take  it  and  divide  it." 

This  action,  and  the  gênerons  words 
accompanying  it  touched  two  chords  in 
the  hearts  of  the  blacks,  greediness  and 
enthusiasm,  too  closely  for  them  not  to 
produce  their  effect. .  Theyall  surrounded 
the  animal  and  gave  vent  to  their  ecstasy 
in  their  own  fashion. 

*'  What  a  good  supper  we  shall  hâve 
this  evening,"  said  a  Malabar. 

"  Him  black  as  a  Mozambique,"  said  a 
?ylalagasy. 

"  Him  fat  as  a  Malagasy,"  said  a 
Mozambique. 

But,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  this 
kind  of  admiration  was  of  too  idéal  a 
nature  not  to  be  soon  replaced  by  some- 
thing  more  practical.  Before  you  could 
say  "  Jack  Robinson  "  the  animal  was  eut 
in  pièces,  half  of  it  put  aside  for  the  next 
day,  and  the  other  half  carved  into  fairly 
thin  slices  that  were  laid  on  the  coals,  and 
more  solid  bits  that  were  roasted  before 
the  fîre. 

Then  each  went  back  to  his  place,  but 
with  a  brighter  face,  for  each  was  expect- 
ing  a  nice  supper.  Cambeba  alone  stood 
sadly  in  a  corner. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Cam- 
beba? "  asked  Laïza. 

"  Me  doing  nothing,  papa  Laïza,"  Cam- 
beba answered  sadly.  "  Papa  "  is,  as  every- 
body  knows,  a  title  of  honour  among  the 
blacks,  and  ail  the  Negroes  on  the  estate, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  bestowed 
this  title  on  Laïza. 

**  Are  you  still  suffering  from  having  been 
hung  up  by  your  beît?"  asked  the  Negro. 

"  Oh  !  no,  papa,  me  not  so  soft  as  that." 

"  Then  you  are  vexed  ?  " 

This  time  Cambeba  only  answered  by 
moving  his  head  up  and  down  in  an  affir- 
mative manner. 

"  And  why  are  you  vexed  ?  "  asked 
Laïza. 

"  Antonio,  he  take  my  banana  which 
me  forced  to  steal  for  my  wife  who  is  ill, 
and  me  hâve  nothing  to  take  her  now." 

"  Well  then,  give  her  a  bit  of  this  wild 

pig-" 

"  Her  not  able  to  eat  méat,  no,  her  no 
able,  papa  Laïza," 


"Flere!"  said  Laïza  in  a  loud  voice, 
"who  can  give  me  a  banana  ?  " 

A  dozen  bananas  sprang  as  if  by  a 
miracle  from  beneath  the  ashes.  Laïza 
took  the  largest  and  gave  it  to  Cambeba. 
who  made  off  without  even  taking  time  to 
say  thank  you;  then  turning  to  Bon- 
homme, whose  banana  it  was  : — 

"  You  shan't  lose  by  it.  Bonhomme,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  shall  hâve  Antonio's  share  of 
nieat  instead  of  your  banana." 

"  And  what  am  I  going  to  hâve  ?  " 
asked  Antonio  impudently. 

"  You  shall  hâve  the  banana  which  you 
stole  from  Cambeba." 

'■  But  it's  lost,"  answered  the  Malay. 

"  That  is  not  my  business." 

"  Bravo  !  "  exclaimed  the  Negroes, 
"  stolen  goods  bring  no  profit." 

The  Malay  got  up,  glanced  at  the  men 
who  but  an  instant  before  had  applauded 
his  persécutions  and  who  now  applauded 
his  punishment,  and  left  the  shed. 

"  Brother,"  said  Nazim  to  Laïza,  "  look 
after  yourself;  I  know  him,  he  will  be 
doing  you  some  bad  turn." 

"  Look  after  yourself  rather,  Nazim  ; 
for  he  would  not  venture  to  attack  me." 

'•  Well  then,  I  will  guard  you,  and  you 
shall  guard  me,"  said  Nazim  ;  "  but  that  is 
not  the  question  now,  and  we  hâve  got, 
you  know,  something  else  to  speak  about." 

"  Yes,  but  not  hère." 

"  Corne  out,  then." 

"  Presently  :  when  they  are  ail  busy 
over  their  meal,  no  one  will  pay  any 
attention  to  us." 

"  You  are  right,  brother." 

And  the  two  Negroes  began  to  converse 
in  low  tones  and  upon  indiffèrent  topics  ; 
but,  when  the  slices  were  grilled,  and  the 
pièces  of  steak  roasted,  profiting  by  the 
close  attention  always  bestowed  on  the 
first  part  of  a  meal  that  is  seasoned  by  a 
good  appetite,  they  both  slipped  out  with- 
out the  rest  of  the  party  noticing  their  dis- 
appearance,  exactly  as  Laïza  had  fore- 
seen. 


CHAPTER    VHl 


THE     RUNAWAYS    TOILET 

T  was  nearly  ten  in  the  evening;  the 
moonless  night  was  fine  and  starry,  as 
the  nights  generally  are  in  the  tropics  to- 
wards  the  end  of  summer.     In  the  sky 
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were  to  be  seen  some  of  those  constella- 
tions with  which  we  are  familiar  from 
childhood  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Bear, 
Orion's  Belt,  and  the  Pléiades,  but  in  a 
position  so  différent  from  that  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  them,  that  a 
European  would  hardly  hâve  recognised 
them  ;  by  way  of  exchange  the  Southern 
Cross,  invisible  in  our  northern  hémi- 
sphère, blazed  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
silence  of  night  was  broken  only  by  the 
noise  which  the  numerous  woodpeckers, 
which  swarm  so  plentifully  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Black  River,  made  in 
tapping  the  bark  of  the  trees,  by  the  song 
of  the  blue  fîg-eaters  and  the  fondi-jala, 
those  warbling  nightingales  of  Madagas- 
car, and  the  almost  imperceptible  rustle 
of  the  dry  grass  as  it  bent  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  two  brothers. 

The  two  Negroes  walked  in  silence, 
glancing  round  uneasily  from  time  to  time, 
stopping  to  listen  and  then  resuming  their 
way.  At  last,  arriving  at  a  more  bushy 
spot,  they  entered  a  sort  of  little  bamboo- 
copse,  and,  having  reached  its  centre,  they 
halted,  still  listening  and  looking  around 
them  again.  The  resuit  of  this  last  examin- 
ation  was  doubtless  more  reassuring  than 
the  previous  ones,  for  they  exchanged  a 
look  that  indicated  that  ail  was  safe,  and 
both  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  banana, 
that  spread  its  broad  leaves,  like  a  magnifï- 
cent  fan,  among  the  slender  leaves  of  the 
roses  which  surrounded  it. 

"Well,  brother?"  asked  Nazim,  with 
that  feeling  of  impatience  which  Laïza 
had  always  checked  when  the  other  had 
wished  to  question  him  in  the  hearing  of 
the  other  Negroes. 

"You  are  still  in  the  same  mind, 
Nazim  ?  "  said  Laïza. 

"  More  than  ever,  brother.  I  should 
die,  you  see,  if  I  stayed  hère.  I  hâve 
hardened  my  heart  to  work  up  to  now,  I, 
Nazim,  a  Chief's  son,  and  your  brother. 
But  I  am  weary  of  this  wretched  life  ;  I 
must  go  back  to  Anjouan  or  die." 

Laïza  uttered  a  sigh. 

"  Anjouan  is  a  long  way  from  hère," 
said  he. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  answered 
Nazim. 

"  It  is  the  stormy  time  of  year." 

"  The  wind  will  drive  us  ail  the  faster." 

'•  But  if  the  boat  capsizes  ?  " 

"  We  will  swim  as  long  as  we  hâve 
strength  ;  then,  when  we  can  swim  no 
longer,  we  will  take  a  last  look  at  the  sky 


where  the  Great  Spirit  is  waiting  for  us, 
and  sink  to  the  bottom  in  each  other's 
arms." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Laïza. 

"  That  would  be  better  than  bemg  a 
slave,"  said  Nazim. 

*'  So  you  want  to  leave  the  Isle  of 
France  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  At  the  risk  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  At  the  risk  of  my  life." 

"  It  is  ten  to  one  you  never  reach 
Anjouan." 

"  There  is  one  chance  to  ten  that  I  do." 

"  Very  well  ;  "  said  Laïza  ;  "  be  it  as  you 
wish,  my  brother.  But  think  over  it 
again." 

"  I  hâve  been  thinking  over  it  for  two 
years.  When  the  Chief  of  the  Mongallos 
captured  me  in  battle,  as  you  yourself  had 
been  captured  four  years  previously,  and 
sold  me  to  the  Captain  of  a  slave-ship,  as 
you  yourself  had  been  sold,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  very  instant.  I  was  put  in 
chains,  I  tried  to  strangle  myself  with  my 
chains,  so  they  riveted  me  to  a  bulkhead  in 
the  hold.  Then  I  wanted  to  beat  out  my 
brains  against  the  ship's  side,  so  they 
spread  straw  under  my  head.  Then  I  was 
for  letting  myself  die  of  hunger,  so  they 
opened  my  mouth,  and,  not  being  able  to 
make  me  eat,  forced  me  to  drink.  They 
were  obliged  to  sell  me  quickly,  they 
landed  me  hère  and  got  rid  of  me  at  half 
price,  and  even  that  was  dear  ;  for  I  was 
determined  to  throw  myself  from  the  first 
cliff  that  I  should  climb.  Ail  at  once,  I 
heard  your  voice,  brother;  ail  at  once,  I 
felt  my  heart  beat  against  your  heart,  I 
felt  my  lips  on  your  lips,  and  I  felt  so 
happy  that  I  thought  I  could  live.  That 
lasted  for  a  year.  Then,  brother,  forgive 
me,  your  friendship  was  not  enough  for 
me.  I  remembered  our  island,  I  remem- 
bered  my  father,  and  Zirna.  Our  labour 
seemed  to  me  first  wearisome,  then  humil- 
iating,  then  intolérable.  Then  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  wanted  to  flee,  to  go  back  to 
Anjouan,  to  see  Zirna  again,  and  my 
father,  and  our  island;  and  you  were 
kind  to  me,  as  ever,  and  said  '  Rest  your- 
self, Nazim,  you  who  are  weak,  and  I, 
who  am  strong,  will  work.'  Then  you 
went  out  every  evening,  for  four  days, 
and  worked  while  I  rested.  Did  you  not, 
Laïza?" 

'*  Yes,  Nazim,  but  listen  :  you  had  better 
wait  a  bit  longer,"  replied  Laïza,  raising 
his  forehead.   "  Slaves  to-day,  in  a  month, 
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In  three  months,  in  a  year,  we  shall  per- 
haps  be  masters  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nazim  ;  "  yes,  I  know  your 
plans  ;  yes,  I  know  your  hope." 

"Then,  you  understand  what  it  would 
be,"  resumed  Laïza,  "  to  see  thèse  whites, 
so  proud  and  cruel,  humiliated  and  sup- 
pliants in  their  turn  ?  to  make  them  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  ?  to  beat  them,  lash 
them  with  whips,  and  braise  them  with 
sticks?  " 

"  They  are  but  twelve  thousand,  and 
there  are  eighty  thousand  of  us.  And  on 
the  day  when  we  corne  to  settle  accounts, 
they  will  be  lost." 

"  I  will  say  to  you  what  you  said  to  me, 
Laïza;  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  do  not 
succeed    .     .     ." 

"But  I  will  answer  you  as  you  an- 
swered  me,  Nazim  ;  there  is  one  chance 
to  ten  that  I  do.  Let  us  wait  then    .    .    ." 

"  I  cannot,  Laïza,  I  cannot  ...  I 
hâve  seen  my  mother's  spirit  ;  she  told  me 
to  return  to  my  country." 

'•  You  hâve  seen  it  ?  "  said  Laïza. 

*'  Yes  ;  every  evening  for  a  fortnight,  a 
fondi-jala  has  corne  and  perched  above 
my  head  ;  it  is  the  same  one  that  sang  at 
Anjouan  over  her  errave.  It  has  crossed 
the  sea  with  its  little  wings,  and  has  come 
hère.  I  recognised  its  song;  listen,  it  is 
hère." 

And  at  that  very  moment  a  Madagascar 
nightingale,  perched  on  the  highest  branch 
in  the  mass  of  trees  beneath  which  Laïza 
and  Nazim  were  lying,  began  its  melo- 
dious  song  above  the  heads  of  the  two 
brothers.  Both  listened,  bending  their 
heads  sadly,  until  the  nocturnal  songster 
broke  off,  and,  flying  in  the  direction  of 
the  native  land  of  the  two  slaves,  uttered 
the  same  straîns  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards;  then,  flying  ofF  again,  still  in  the 
same  direction,  repeated  for  the  last  time 
its  song,  as  a  distant  écho  from  their 
country,  of  which,  at  this  distance,  they 
could  only  just  catch  the  highest  notes; 
then,  once  more,  it  flew  away,  but  this 
time  so  far,  that  the  two  exiles  listened  in 
vain  ;  they  could  hear  its  song  no  more, 

"  It  has  gone  back  to  Anjouan,"  said 
Nazim  ;  "  and  it  will  return  in  the  same 
way  to  call  me  and  show  me  the  way, 
until  I  return  myself." 
"  Go  then,"  said  Laïza. 
"  Now  ?  "  asked  Nazim. 
**  Everything  is  ready.      I  hâve  chosen 
the  largest  tree  I  could  fînd  in  one  of  the 
most  deserted  spots  near  the  Black  River; 


I  hâve  hollowed  out  a  canoë  in  its  trunk, 
and  hâve  eut  two  oars  out  of  its  branches. 
I  hâve  sawed  it  through  above  and  below 
the  canoë,  but  I  hâve  left  it  standing  for 
fear  lest  its  top  should  be  seen  missing 
among  the  other  tree  tops.  Now  ail  that 
is  left  is  to  push  it  over,  to  drag  the  canoë 
to  the  river  and  launch  it  in  the  stream. 
Since  you  will  go,  Nazim,  weli,  you  shall 
go  to-night." 

"  And  you,  my  brother,  are  you  not 
coming  with  me  ?  "  asked  Nazim. 

**  No,"  said  Laïza  ;  "  I  remain  behind." 

Nazim  in  his  turn  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  And  what  hinders  you  then,"  asked 
Nazim,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  from 
returning  with  me  to  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers  ?  " 

"  I  hâve  told  you,  Nazim,  what  hinders 
me  ;  for  more  than  a  year  we  hâve  been 
determined  to  rise  in  revolt,  and  our  friends 
hâve  chosen  me  as  their  leader.  I  cannot 
betray  our  friends  by  leaving  them." 

"  It  is  not  that  which  keeps  you  back, 
brother,"  said  Nazim,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  there  is  something  besides." 

"  And  what  else  do  you  suppose  can 
keep  me  back,  Nazim  ?  " 

"  The  Rose  of  the  Black  River,"  an- 
swered  the  young  man,  looking  fîxedly  at 
Laïza. 

Laïza  started  ;  then,  after  a  moment's 
silence  : — 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said  ;  "  I  love  her." 

"  Poor  brother  !  "  repliée  Nazim.  "And 
what  is  your  plan  ?  " 

"  I  hâve  none." 

"  What  is  your  hope  ?  " 

"  To  see  her  to-morrow,  as  I  saw  her 
yesterday,  as  I  saw  her  to-day." 

"  But  she,  does  she  know  of  your 
existence  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  Has  she  ever  spoken  a  word  to  you  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  what  of  your  country  ?  " 

"  I  hâve  forgotten  it." 

"  Nessali  ?  " 

"  I  remember  her  no  longer." 

"  Our  father  ?  " 

Laïza  let  his  head  sink  into  his  hands. 
Then,  after  an  instant  : — 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "AH  you  can  say  to 
make  me  go  is  as  vain  as  ail  that  I  hâve 
said  to  make  you  stay.  She  is  everything 
to  me,  family  and  country  !  I  must  see 
her,  to  live,  just  as  I  must  hâve  the  air 
that  she  breathes,  to  breathe.  Let  us 
each  foUow  our  own  destiny.     For  you, 
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Na7,im,  the  return  to  Anjouan  ;  for  me,  to 
remain  hère." 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  my  father, 
when  he  asks  me  why  Laïza  has  net 
returned  ?  " 

"  You  will  tell  him  that  Laïza  is  dead," 
answered  the  Negro  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  He  will  not  believe  me,"  said  Nazim, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  He  will  say  to  me,  *  If  my  son  were 
dead,  I  should  hâve  seen  my  son's  spirit  : 
the  spirit  of  Laïza  has  not  visited  his 
father  :  Laïza  is  not  dead.'  " 

"Well  then,  you  will  tell  him  that  I 
love  a  white  girl,"  said  Laïza,  "  and  he  will 
curse  me.  But  never  will  I  quit  the 
Island  where  she  is  !  " 

"  The  Great  Spirit  will  inspire  me,  my 
brother,"  answered  Nazim,  rising  ;  "  take 
me  to  the  canoë." 

"  Wait,"  said  Laïza. 

And  the  Negro  went  up  to  a  hollow 
maple  tree,  drew  from  it  a  pièce  of  glass 
and  a  gourd  iïlled  with  cocoa-oil. 
What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Nazim. 

'•  Listen,  my  brother,"  said  Laïza:  "it 
is  possible  that  with  the  help  of  a  good 
wind  and  your  oars  you  may,  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  reach  Madagascar,  or  even  the 
Continent  of  Africa;  but  it  is  possible 
that  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  a  storm 
may  throw  you  back  on  this  coast.  Then 
your  departure  will  be  known,  then  signais 
about  you  will  hâve  been  sent  ail  over  the 
Island,  then  you  will  be  obliged  to  play 
the  runaway,  and  ûy  from  wood  to  wood, 
from  rock  to  rock." 

"  Brother,  I  was  called  the  stag  of 
Anjouan,  as  you  were  called  the  lion," 
said  Nazim. 

"  Yes,  but,  like  the  stag,  you  may  fall 
•  into  a  trap.  Then  it  will  be  needful  for 
you  to  give  them  no  hold  upon  you  ;  you 
will  hâve  to  slip  through  their  hands. 
Hère  is  some  glass  to  eut  your  hair  with, 
and  some  cocoa-oil  to  grease  your  limbs. 
Corne,  brother,  let  me  perform  the  toilet 
of  the  runaway  Negro." 

Nazim  and  Laïza  made  for  a  thinner 
part  of  the  wood,  and  Laïza  began,  by 
the  light  of  the  stars,  with  the  help  of  his 
broken  pièce  of  glass  bottle  to  eut  his 
brother's  hair  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  the  most  skilful  barber  with  the 
sharpest  razor  could  hâve  done  it.  When 
the  opération  was  finished,  Nazim  threw 
off  his  jacket,  while  his  brother  poured 
over  his  shoulders  a  portion  of  the  cocoa-oil 


contained  in  the  gourd,  and  the  young 
fellow  spread  it  with  his  hands  over  every 
portion  of  his  body.  Thus  anointed 
from  head  to  foot,  the  handsome  Anjouan 
Negro  looked  like  an  antique  athlète  pre- 
pared  for  the  race. 

But,  in  order  quite  to  satisfy  Laïza,  an 
experiment  was  required.  Like  A.lcides  of 
old,  Laïza  could  grasp  a  horse  by  his 
hind  feet,  and  the  horse  would  try  in  vain 
to  escape  from  his  hands.  Laïza,  like 
Milo  of  Croton,  could  take  a  bull  by  his 
horns  and  throw  him  over  his  shoulder  or 
knock  him  down  at  his  feet.  If  Nazim 
could  escape  from  Laïza,  he  could  escape 
from  everybody  :  accordingly,  Laïza  seized 
Nazim  by  the  arm,  tightening  his  fîngers 
with  ail  the  strength  of  his  iron  muscles. 
Nazim  puUed  his  arm  away  and  it  slipped 
through  the  fîngers  of  Laïza  like  an  eel  in 
a  fisherman's  hands.  Laïza  seized  Nazim 
by  the  middle,  pressing  him  against  his 
breast  as  Hercules  pressed  Antaeus; 
Nazim  placed  his  hands  on  Laïza's 
shoulders  and  slipped  between  his  arms 
and  breast  just  as  a  snake  slips  between 
the  claws  of  a  lion.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  was  the  Negro  satisfied  ;  Nazim 
could  not  be  captured  by  a  surprise,  and, 
if  it  came  to  a  chase,  Nazim  himself  could 
outlast  the  stag  from  which  he  took  his 
name. 

Then  Laïza  gave  Nazim  the  gourd 
three  parts  fîUed  with  cocoa-oil,  bidding 
him  keep  it  even  more  carefully  than  the 
roots  of  manioc  for  appeasing  his  hunger, 
and  the  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Nazim  passed  his  strap  through  the 
gourd  and  fastened  it  to  his  girdle. 

Then  the  two  brothers  examined  the 
sky,  and,  seeing  from  the  position  of  the 
stars  that  it  must  be  midnight  at  least, 
took  the  road  by  the  hill  of  the  Rivière 
Noire,  and  soon  disappeared  into  the 
woods  that  clothe  the  base  of  the  Trois- 
Mamelles.  But  behind  them,  at  twenty 
paces  from  the  mass  of  bamboos,  where 
the  conversation  which  we  hâve  just 
related  took  place,  a  man  who,  from  his 
absolute  immobility,  might  hâve  been 
taken  for  one  of  the  tree-trunks  among 
which  he  lay,  slipped  like  a  ghost  into 
the  underwood,  appeared  for  an  instant 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and,  making  a 
menacing  gesture  after  the  two  brothers, 
went  ofF,  as  soon  as  they  had  disappeared, 
in  the  direction  of  Port-Louis. 

It  was  the  Malay,  Antonio,  who  had 
promised  to  be  revenged  on  Laïza  and 
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Nazim,  and  who  was  going  to  keep  his 
Word. 

And  now,  quick  as  he  may  travel  with 
his  long  legs,  we  must,  if  our  readers 
permit,  précède  him  to  the  capital  of  tlie 
Isle  of  France 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    ROSEBUD    OF    THE    RIVIERE    NOIRE 

AFTER  paying  Miko-Miko  for  the  fan, 
the  price  of  which,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  Georges  had  found  out  for 
her,  the  girl,  of  whom  we  had  a  moment- 
ary  glimpse  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
ordered  her  Negro  to  help  the  China- 
man  to  pack  up  his  wares,  and  went  in, 
foUowed,  of  course,  by  her  governess. 
She  was  quite  delighted  with  her  new 
acquisition,  which,  nevertheless,  was  fated 
to  be  forgotten  the  very  next  day.  She 
now  went,  with  that  undulating  and 
unconstrained  gait  which  adds  so  much 
charm  to  Créole  women,  and  lay  down 
on  a  large  sofa,  which  was  evidently  in- 
tended  to  be  used  either  as  a  bed  or  as 
a  lounge.  This  pièce  of  furniture  was 
placed  at  one  end  of  a  charming  little 
boudoir,  fîlled  to  overflowing  with  many 
coloured  Chinese  porcelains  and  Japanese 
vases  ;  the  hangings  which  covered  the 
walls  were  made  of  that  fine  printed 
calico  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  France  get  from  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  which  is  called  patna.  The  chairs, 
as  is  usual  in  hot  countries,  were  made 
of  cane,  and  two  Windows  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room,  the  one  opening  on  the 
main  court  which  was  full  of  trees,  the 
other  on  a  large  back  enclosure,  allowed 
the  sea  breeze  and  the  scent  of  flowers  to 
penetrate  freely  through  the  bamboo  mats 
which  served  as  shutters. 

Hardly  had  the  girl  stretched  herself 
on  the  sofa,  when  a  small  green  parrot 
with  a  grey  head,  as  plump  as  a  sparrow, 
fîew  from  its  perch,  and,  alighting  on  her 
shoulder,  amused  itself  by  picking  the 
end  of  the  fan  which  its  mistress,  amusing 
herself  in  her  turn,  was  opening  and  shut- 
ting  mechanically. 

We  say  mechanically,  for  it  was  mani- 
fest  the  girl  was  no  loiijier  tiiiuking  about 


her  fan,  charming  though  it  was,  and 
greatly  as  she  had  desired  to  possess  it. 
Her  eyes,  fixed  apparently  on  some  part 
of  the  room  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
spécial  object  to  account  for  her  steady 
gaze,  had  evidently  ceased  to  take  in 
objects  présent  to  her  sight,  in  order  to 
pursue  some  internai  train  of  thought. 
Nay  more;  this  internai  vision  evidently 
possessed  for  her  ail  the  appearance  of 
reality;  for,  from  time  to  time,  a  slight 
smile  passed  over  her  face,  and  her  lips 
moved,  answering  in  dumb  language  to 
some  mute  remembrance.  This  préoccu- 
pation was  too  foreign  to  the  girl's  usual 
manner  not  to  be  noticed  by  her  governess  ; 
so,  after  having  watched  in  silence  for 
some  moments  her  pupil's  play  of  features, 
Henrietta  asked  : — 

"What  is  the  matter,  Sara,  dear?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  girl  starting 
like  a  person  aroused  from  sleep.  "  I  am 
playing,  as  you  see,  with  my  parrot  and 
my  fan,  that's  ail." 

"  Yes,  I  can  see  you  are  playing  with 
your  parrot  and  yourfan:  but  I  am  certain 
that,  at  the  moment  Avhen  I  disturbed  you 
in  your  rêverie,  you  were  not  thinking 
of  either  one  or  the  other." 

"Oh!  my  dear  Henrietta,  I  déclare  to 
you " 

"You  don't  usually  tell  fibs,  Sara,  and 
least  of  ail  to  me,"  interrupted  the 
governess;  "why  begin  to-day?" 

The  girl  blushed  deeply;  then,  after  a 
moment's  hésitation; — 

"You  are  right,  dear  créature,"  said 
she  ;  "  I  was  thinking  of  something  quite 
différent." 

"  And  what  were  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"  I  was  wondering  who  that  young 
man  could  be  who  passed  by  at  such  an 
opportune  moment  and  got  us  out  of  our 
difficulty.  I  hâve  never  seen  him  before 
to-day,  and  no  doubt  he  came  with  the 
vessel  that  brought  the  Governor.  Is 
there  any  harm  in  thinking  about  him  ?  " 

"  No,  my  child,  there  is  no  harm  in 
thinking  about  him,  but  it  was  an  untruth 
to  tell  me  that  you  were  thinking  of 
something  else." 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  the  girl,  "  forgive 
me."  And  she  turned  her  charming  head 
to  the  governess,  who  stooped  towards 
her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then, 
as  Henrietta,  like  the  strictly  conscientious 
Englishwoman  that  she  Mas,  did  not  Hke 
to  allow  her  pupil's  imagination  to  linger 
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too  long  on  the  recollection  of  a  young 
man,  and  as  Sara,  on  her  part,  experienced 
a  certain  embarrassment  in  being  silent, 
they  both  opened  their  mouths  at  the 
sanie  instant.  Thus  tlieir  first  words 
clashed,  and  each  stopping  short  in  ordcr 
to  let  the  other  speak,  the  resuit  was 
another  inlerval  oi  silence,  broken  this 
time  by  Sara. 

"  What  werc  you  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Ilenrietta?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Nay,  you  were  saying  something 
yourself,  Sara.     What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say  I  should  like  to 
know  if  your  new  Governor  is  a  young 
man." 

"  1  suppose  you  would  be  very  glad  if 
he  were  young  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  If  he  is  young,  he  will 
give  dinners,  and  fêtes,  and  balls,  and 
that  will  wake  up  our  dull  Port-Louis  a 
little.  Oh  !  balls,  especially, — if  he  would 
only  give  balls." 

"  You  are  fond,  then,  of  dancing,  my 
child  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  am  I  not  ?  "  cried  the  girl. 

Henrietta  smiled. 

•'  Is  there  any  harm  then  in  being  fond 
of  dancing  ?  " 

"  There  is  harm,  Sara,  in  running  to  ex- 
trêmes in  everything,  as  you  do." 

"  Can  I  help  it,  dear  ?  "  said  Sara,  in  a 
sweetly  coaxing  manner,  which  she  could 
assume  on  occasions,  "  I  am  made  that 
way  ;  I  like  or  I  dislike,  and  I  cannot  hide 
either  my  liking  or  my  disliking.  Haven't 
you  often  told  me  pretence  was  a  wicked 
sin?" 

"  No  doubt  ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
différence  between  disguising  one's  feelings 
and  yielding  unceasingly  to  one's  desires,  I 
might  almost  say  to  one's  natural  instincts," 
replied  the  severe  Englishwoman,  who 
was  sometimes  as  much  embarrassed  by 
the  ready-witted  arguments  of  her  pupil, 
as  she  was  alarmed  at  other  times  by  the 
outbursts  of  her  wild  nature. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  hâve  often  told  me 
that,  dear.  I  know  that  European  women, 
those  of  the  fashionable  world  at  least, 
steer  in  a  wonderful  way  between  frankness 
and  concealment  by  means  of  réticence 
of  speech  and  immobility  of  feature.  But, 
dear,  from  me  you  must  not  expect  too 
much  ;  I  am  not  a  civilised  girl,  but  a 
little  Savage,  reared  in  the  wide  forests 
and  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers.  When 
I  see  anything  that  pleases  me,  I  want  it, 
and,  if  I  want  it  1  must  hâve  it.     Then, 


you  see,  I  hâve  been  rather  spoilt,  by  you 
too,  dear  Henrietta,  among  the  rest;  which 
has  made  me  wilful.  When  I  hâve  asked 
for  things,  they  hâve  generally  been  given 
to  me  ;  and,  when  it  has  happened  that  I 
hâve  been  refused,  I  hâve  taken  them,  and 
hâve  Been  allowed  to." 

"  And,  such  being  your  disposition,  how 
shall  you  manage  when  you  are  M. 
Henri's  wife  ?  " 

•'  Oh  !  Henri  is  a  good  fellcw  ;  we  hâve 
already  agreed,"  said  Sara,  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity,  "that  I  shall  let  him  do 
as  he  pleases,  and  that  I,  too,  shall  do  as 
1  please.  Haven't  we,  Henri  ?  "  con- 
tinued  Sara,  turning  to  the  door,  which 
opened  at  this  moment  to  admit  M.  de 
Malmédie  and  his  son. 

"  What  is  it,  Sara  dear  ?  "  asked  the 
young  man,  going  up  and  kissing  her 
hand. 

"  Haven't  we  agreed  that,  when  we  are 
married,  you  will  never  oppose  me,  and 
will  give  me  everything  I  want  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  M.  de  Mal- 
médie, "  I  hope  this  young  lady  knows 
how  to  make  her  conditions  beforehand  !  " 

"  Haven't  we  agreed,"  continued  Sara, 
"  that  if  I  like  to  be  always  going  to  balls, 
you  will  take  me  to  them  and  stay  as  long 
as  I  wish,  and  not  be  like  those  wretched 
husbands  who  go  ofï"  after  the  seventh  or 
eighth  dance?  that  I  may  sing  as  much  as 
I  like,  and  go  fishing  as  much  as  I  like  ; 
and  that  if  I  want  a  nice  hat  from  Paris, 
or  a  nice  English  or  Arab  horse,  you  will 
buy  them  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  said  Henri,  smiling, 
"  but,  talking  of  Arab  horses,  we  saw  two 
fme  ones  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  see  them,  Sara  ;  for  as  they  are  pro- 
bably  not  for  sale,  I  could  not  hâve  given 
them  to  you,  if  you  had  happened  to  take 
a  fancy  to  them." 

"  I  saw  them  too,"  said  Sara  ;  "  they 
belong,  do  they  not,  to  a  dark  young 
stranger  of  twenty-fîve  or  twenty-six,  with 
fine  hair  and  splendid  eyes  ?  " 

"  Confound  it,  Sara,"  said  Henri  ;  "  you 
seem  to  hâve  paid  even  more  attention 
to  the  rider  than  to  the  horses." 

"  It  is  easily  explained,  Henri  ;  the 
gentleman  came  up  and  spoke  to  me, 
while  the  horses  I  saw  only  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  they  did  not  even  neigh  !  " 

"  That  young  fop  spoke  to  you,  Sara  ? 
and  why  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Sara,  "  I 
uoticed  uo  signs  of  foppishness  about  him 
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at  ail,  nor  did  my  dear  Henrietta,  who 
was  with  me.  Next,  you  ask  why  he 
spoke  to  me  ?  Oh  !  good  gracious  ! 
nothing  more  simple.  I  was  returning 
from  church,  when  I  saw  waiting  for  me 
at  the  doorstep  a  Chinaman  with  his  two 
baskets  filled  with  boxes,  fans,  pocket 
books,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  I 
asked  him  the  price  of  this  fan.  .  .  look 
how  pretty  it  is,  Henri  " — 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie  ; 
"  ail  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stranger's  speaking  to  you." 

"  I  am  coming  to  it  directly,  uncle," 
answered  Sara.  "  I  asked  him  the  price  of 
the  fan,  but  his  answer  gave  us  some 
trouble,  for  the  w^orthy  nian  spoke  nothing 
but  Chinese.  Then  Henrietta  and  I  were 
quite  at  a  loss,  and  asked  those  who  were 
standing  round  us  looking  at  the  beautiful 
wares  displayed  by  the  dealer,  if  there  was 
no  one  who  could  act  as  our  interpréter, 
when  this  young  man  came  forward  and 
placed  himself  at  our  service,  spoke  to  the 
Chinaman  in  his  own  language,  and, 
coming  back  to  us,  said,  '  Ninety  dollars.' 
It  isn'ty dear, uncle,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Anem  !  "  said  M.  de  Malmédie  ;  "it  is 
the  price  we  paid  for  a  Negro  before  the 
English  put  a  stop  to  the  trade." 

*'  Then  this  gentleman  speaks  Chinese  ?  '  ' 
asked  Henri  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sara. 

"  Tust  fancy,  father,"  cried  Henri,  burst- 
ing  mto  laughter,  "  he  speaks  Chinese." 

"  Well,  is  there  anything  to  laugh  at  in 
that  ?"  asked  Sara. 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  ail,"  replied  Henri, 
continuing  to  give  way  to  merriment. 
"  Why,  this  is  a  charming  accomplishment 
possessed  by  the  handsome  foreigner.  He 
can  chat  with  the  tea-chests  and  folding- 
screens." 

"  The  act  is  that  Chinese  is  a  very 
little-known  tongue,"  answered  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

"  He  must  be  some  mandarin,"  said 
Henri,  continuing  to  enjoy  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  stranger,  whose  haughty 
look  had  rankled  in  his  mind. 

"  At  any  rate,"  answered  Sara,  "  he  is 
an  educated  mandarin  ;  for,  after  speaking 
Chinese  to  the  dealer,  he  spoke  French  to 
me,  and  English  to  my  dear  Henrietta.'' 

*'  Hang  it  !  The  fellow  speaks  every 
language,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie.  "  He 
is  just  the  sort  of  man  I  want  in  my 
office." 

"  Unfortunately,  uncle,"  said  Sara,  "  the 


person  of  whom  you  are  speaking  seems 
to  be  in  a  service  that  will  give  him  a  dis- 
taste  for  ail  other  employments." 
"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  In  that  of  the  King  of  France. 
Didn't  you  notice  that  he  wears  in  his 
button-hole  the  riband  of  the  Légion  of 
Honour,  and  another  riband  besides  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  thèse  ribands  are  bestowed  now- 
a-days  without  its  being  necessary  for  the 
récipient  to  hâve  seen  service." 

"  But  still,  speaking  generally,  the  man 
who  gets  them  must  be  a  person  of  note,' 
replied  Sara,  vexed  without  knowing  why, 
and  defending  the  stranger  by  that  in- 
stinct, 80  natural  to  simple  hearts,  of  de- 
fending those  who  are  unjustly  attacked. 

"  Well,"  said  Henri,  "  he  must  hâve 
been  decorated  for  knowing  Chinese,  that's 
ail." 

"  Anyhow,  we  shall  know  ail  this  soon," 
replied  M.  de  Malmédie  in  a  tone  that 
showed  that  he  did  not  notice  the  quarrel 
between  the  young  people  ;  "for  he 
arrived  on  board  the  Governor's  ship,  and, 
as  people  do  not  corne  to  the  Isle  of 
France  to  leave  it  next  day,  we  shall  no 
doubt  hâve  the  advantage  of  having  him 
with  us  for  some  time." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered 
with  a  letter  that  bore  the  Governor's 
seal,  and  which  had  just  corne  from  Lord 
Murray.  It  was  an  invitation  for  M.  de 
Malmédie,  Henri,  and  Sara,  to  the  dinner 
which  would  take  place  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  to  the  bail  that  would  follow 
the  dinner. 

Sara' s  uncertainties  were  at  once 
decided  in  respect  to  the  Governor.  He 
must  be  a  most  delightful  man  who 
started  by  giving  invitations  for  a  dinner 
and  a  bail,  and  Sara  uttered  a  cry  of  joy 
at  the  thought  of  spending  a  whole  night 
in  dancing. 

This  fell  out  the  more  opportunely 
as  the  last  vessel  from  France  had  brought 
her  some  lovely  trimmings  of  artificial 
flowers,  which  had  not  given  her  half  the 
pleasure  they  ought  to  hâve  done,  since 
she  did  not  know,  when  she  received 
them,  what  opportunity  she  would  get  of 
showing  them  ofF. 

As  for  Henri,  in  spite  of  the  dignity 
with  which  he  received  the  news,  he  was 
not,  at  heart,  indiffèrent  to  it.  Henry  re- 
garded  himself  as  one  of  the  best-looking 
young  men  of  the  Colony,  and,  although 
he  was  engaged  and  his  marriage  with 
his  cousin  quite  settlcd  upon,  he  lost  no 
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opportunity  meanwhile  of  flirting  with 
other  women.  Besides,  tnis  was  not  diffi- 
cult  for  him,  as  Sara,  whether  from 
indifférence  or  habit,  showed  not  the 
slightest  jealousy  in  this  respect. 

As  for  his  father,  he  was  extremely 
proud  when  he  saw  the  invitation,  which 
he  read  three  times,  and  which  gave  him 
a  still  higher  idea  of  his  own  importance 
at  finding  himself,  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  Governor's  arrivai,  invited  to 
dinner  with  him,  an  honour  which  in  ail 
probability  was  extended  only  to  the  most 
considérable  personages  in  the  Island. 

The  invitation,  however,  necessitated 
some  change  in  the  family  plans.  Henri 
had  arranged  a  grand  stag-hunt  for  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  foUowing  in  the 
district  of  the  Savane,  w^hich,  at  this 
period,  being  still  uninhabited,  abounded 
in  big  game.  Moreover  as  the  hunt  was 
to  take  place  partly  over  his  father's 
property,  he  had  invited  some  dozen  of  his 
friends  to  meet  on  the  Sunday  morning  at 
a  charming  country-house  which  he 
owned  on  the  banks  of  the  Rivière  Noire, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  the  Island.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
to  the  days  agreed  upon,  seeing  that  one 
of  thèse  days  was  that  selected  by  the 
Governor  for  his  bail,  so  it  became 
necessary  to  ante-date  the  party  by 
twenty-four  hours,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  Malmédies,  but  also  for  some  of  their 
guests  who  would  no  doubt  hâve  the 
honour  of  being  asked  to  dine  with  Lord 
Murray.  So  Henri  went  to  his  room 
to  Write  some  dozen  letters,  telling 
the  sportsmen  of  the  change  made  in 
their  original  plan,  and  which  Bijou  was 
ordered  to  deliver  at  their  respective 
addresses.  M.  de  Malmédie,  in  his  turn, 
took  leave  of  Sara,  making  the  excuse  of 
a  business-meeting,  but  in  reality  to 
announce  to  his  neighbours  that  in  three 
days  he  would  be  able  to  give  them 
frankly  his  opinion  of  their  new  Governor, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  dining  with  him  the 
following  Monday. 

As  for  Sara,  she  declared  that,  in  thèse 
unexpected  and  serious  circumstances, 
she  had  so  many  préparations  to  make 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  start  with 
them  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  would 
be  content  with  joining  them  on  Saturday 
evening  or  Sunday  morning. 

The  rest  of  that  day,  then,  and  ail  the 
next,  was  spent,  as  Sara  had  foreseen,  in 
préparations   for  the   important  evening, 


and,  thanks  to  the  calm  and  method  which 
Henrietta  imported  into  ail  the  arrange- 
ments, Sara  was  ready  to  start  on  Sunday 
morning,  as  she  had  promised  her  uncle. 
The  most  important  matter,  the  trying  on 
of  the  frock,  was  finished,  and  the  dress- 
maker,  a  trustworthy  woman,  undertook 
that  Sara  should  fînd   it  completed  next 
morning  ;   if  anything  wanted  altération, 
there  remained  part  of  the  day  to  do  it  in. 
So    Sara   started   in   the   most  joyous 
frame  of  mind  possible.     Next  to  a  bail, 
what  she  loved  best  in  the  world  was  the 
country  ;  there  she  felt  free  to  be  idle  or 
to  rush  about  at  will, — a  freedom  which 
she,    so    fond    of    running    to    opposite 
extrêmes,  never  quite  found  in  the  town. 
Besides,    when    in     the    country,   Sara 
ceased  to  recognise  any  authority,  even 
that  of   her  dear  Henrietta,   the  person 
who,   after   ail,   had   the   most   influence 
over  her.     If  she  was  in  an  idle  mood,  she 
chose  a  beautiful  spot,  lay  down  beneath 
a    clump    of    jameroses    or    shaddocks, 
and  there  lived  hke  the  fiowers,  drinking 
in  the  dew,  the  air,  and  the  sunshine  at 
every  pore,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
blue  fig-eaters   and  fondi-jala,  amusing 
herself  with  watching  the  monkeys  leaping 
from  bough  to  bough  or  hanging  by  their 
tails,  following  with  her  eyes  the  graceful 
and  rapid  movements  of  the  pretty  green 
lizards  speckled  and  striped  with  red,  that 
are  so  common  in  the  Isle  of  France  that 
at  every  step  you  disturb  three  or  four  of 
them.      There   she  would  remain  whole 
hours,  putting  herself  in  communication, 
so   to  speak,  with   ail   nature,  to  whose 
thousand     voices     she     iistened,    whose 
thousand    aspects     she    studied,     whose 
thousand   harmonies  she   compared.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  in  an  active 
mood,  then  she  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but 
a  gazelle,   a    bird,   or   a   butterfly  ;    she 
jumped  the  streams  in  pursuit  of  dragon- 
flies  with  heads  sparkling  Hke  rubies  ;  she 
hung  over  the  cliff  to  gather  the  broad- 
leaved    lilies,    on    which  the   dew-drops 
quiver  like  globules  of  quick-silver  ;  she 
sped,  like  a  water-fairy,  beneath  a  water- 
fall  whose  damp  spray  shrouded  her  as 
with  a  gauzy  veil,  and  then  her  cheeks,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  Créole  girls 
whose  dull  tint  so  seldom  takes  colour, 
would  be  flushed  with  so  vivid  a  pink, 
that   the   Negroes,   accustomed   in   their 
poetic  and   flowery   language  to  give   a 
descriptive  name    to    everything,   called 
Sara  the  Rosebud  of  the  Dark  River. 
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So  Sara,  as  we  hâve  said,  was  very 
happy,  since  she  had  in  prospect,  one  for 
that  very  day,  the  other  for  the  day 
following,  the  two  things  she  loved  best  in 
the  world,  to  wit  the  country  and  the 
dance. 


CHAPTÈR   X 


A    PERILOUS    BATHH 


AT  this  period  the  Island  was  not,  as 
it  is  to-day,  intersected  by  roads  on 
which  you  may  travel  by  carriage  to  the 
différent  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
only  means  of  transport  were  horses  or 
the  palanquin.  Whenever  Sara  went 
into  the  country  with  Henri  or  M.  de 
Malmédie,  horses  were  preferred  without 
any  discussion,  for  riding  was  one  of  the 
exercises  with  which  the  girl  was  most 
familiar.  But  when  she  travelled  in 
company  with  Henrietta  this  method  of 
locomotion  had  to  be  abandoned,  since 
Henrietta  much  preferred  the  palanquin. 
So  it  was  in  a  palanquin  carried  by  four 
Negroes,  foUowed  by  a  relay  of  four 
others,  that  Sara  and  her  governess 
travelled  side  by  side,  sufïîciently  close  to 
one  another  to  be  able  to  talk  through 
the  drawn  curtains,  while  their  bearers, 
assured  beforehand  of  a  pourboire,  sang 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  announcing 
thus  to  the  passers-by  the  liberality  of 
their  young  mistress. 

Henrietta  and  Sara  presented  the  most 
complète  contrast,  physical  and  moral, 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with  Sara,  the 
capricious  girl  with  dark  h?ir  and  eyes, 
complexion  as  changeful  as  her  mind, 
with  pearly  teeth,  hands  and  feet  small  as 
a  child's,  and  body  supple  and  undulating 
as  a  sylph's.  He  must  now  allow  us  to 
say  a  few  words  about  Henrietta. 

Henrietta  Smith  was  born  in  London  ; 
her  father  was  a  teacher  who,  having  in- 
tended  her  for  the  teaching  profession,  had 
had  her  instructed  from  childhood  in  Italian 
and  French,  which,  thanks  to  this  early 
study,  were  as  familiar  to  her  as  her 
mother  tongue.  Teaching,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  an  employment  in  which  as  a 
rule  large  fortunes  are  not  made.     Jack 


Smith  then,  died  a  poor  man,  leaving  his 
daughter  Henrietta  very  highly  accom- 
plished,  but  without  a  dowry,  and  in 
conséquence  this  young  lady  attained 
the  âge  of  twenty-five  without  finding  a 
husband. 

Just  then,  one  of  her  friends,  an 
excellent  musician,  as  she  herself  was  a 
perfect  linguist,  proposed  to  Miss  Smith 
to  amalgamate  their  talents  and  start  a 
school  in  partnership.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  But,  though  each  of  the  two 
partners  gave  every  attention  and  ail  the 
pains  and  dévotion  of  which  they  were 
capable  to  the  éducation  of  the  pupils  who 
were  entrusted  to  them,  the  establishment 
did  not  pro-^per,  and  the  two  mistresses 
were  obliged  to  dissolve  partnership. 

Meanwhile,  the  father  of  one  of  Miss 
Smith's  pupils,  a  rich  London  merchant, 
received  from  M.  de  Malmédie,  a 
correspondent  of  his,  a  letter  asking  him 
for  a  governess  for  his  nièce,  offering  her 
advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  her 
for  the  sacrifice  she  would  make  in 
expatriating  herself.  The  contents  of 
this  letter  were  communicated  to 
Henrietta.  The  poor  girl  was  without 
resources  ;  she  was  not  wedded  to  a 
country  where  she  had  no  other  prospect 
than  that  of  dying  of  starvation.  She 
looked  upon  the  oflfer  made  to  her  as  a 
blessing  from  heaven,  and  embarked  on 
the  first  vessel  saiUng  for  the  Isle  of 
France,  recommended  to  M.  de  Malmédie 
as  a  lady  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 
M.  de  Malmédie  consequently  received 
her,  and  entrusted  her  with  the  éducation 
of  his  nièce  Sara,  who  was  then  nine 
years  old. 

Miss  Henrietta's  first  question  was  to 
ask  M.  de  Malmédie  what  sort  of  éduca- 
tion he  wished  his  nièce  to  receive.  M. 
de  Tilalmédie  answered  that  that  did  not 
in  the  least  matter  ;  that  he  had  engaged 
a  governess  to  free  him  from  anxiety  on 
this  score,  and  that  it  was  her  business, 
having  been  recommended  to  him  as  a 
very  intelligent  person,  to  teach  Sara 
what  she  knew  ;  adding  only,  by  way  of 
afterthought,  that  the  girl  being  definitely 
intended  as  the  future  wife  of  her  cousin 
Henri,  it  was  important  that  she  should 
not  conceive  an  affection  for  any  one  else. 
This  décision  of  M.  de  Malmédie's  in 
regard  to  the  union  of  his  son  and  nièce 
was  influenced,  not  only  by  the  affection 
which  he  had  for  both,  but  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  Sara,  who  had  been  left  an 
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orphan  at  the  âge  of  three,  had  inherited 
nearly  a  million  francs,  a  sum  which 
would  double  itself  during  M.  de 
Malmédie's  guardianship. 

Sara  at  first  stood  in  great  avve  of  this 
governess  who  had  corne  from  over  seas, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  fîrst 
sight,  the  appearance  of  Miss  Smith  did 
not  greatly  re-assure  lier.  She  was  at 
that  time  a  tall  woman  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
two,  to  whom  school  work  had  imparted 
that  dry,  stiff  look  so  often  to  be  seen  in 
ladies  engaged  in  éducation  ;  her  cold  eye, 
pale  complexion  and  thin  lips  gave  her 
a  wonderfully  wooden  appearance,  the 
frigidity  of  which  was  only  partly  redeemed 
by  the  warmth  of  her  auburn  hair.  From 
early  morning  fully  dressed  and  with  hair 
neatly  donc  up,  Sara  had  never  once  seen 
her  carelessly  attired,  and  for  a  long  time 
believed  that  Miss  Henrietta,  instead  of 
going  to  bed  at  night  like  ordinary  people, 
was  hung  up  in  a  wardrobe  as  dolls  are, 
and  came  out  in  the  morning  just  as  she 
had  entered  it  the  evening  before.  The 
conséquence  was  that  in  early  days  Sara 
was  fairly  obedient  to  her  governess,  and 
learned  a  little  English  and  Italian.  As 
for  music,  Sara  was  constituted  like  a 
nightingale,  and  played  the  piano  and 
guitar  almost  by  instinct,  though  the 
instrument  she  preferred  to  ail  others  w^as 
the  Malagasy  harp,  from  which  she  drew 
sounds  which  delighted  the  most  famous 
virtuoses  of  Madagascar  in  the  Island. 

Sara  had  made  ail  this  progress,  how- 
ever,  without  losing  any  of  her  individu- 
ality,  or  her  primitive  nature  being  in 
any  degree  modified,  while  Miss  Henrietta, 
on  her  side,  remained  such  as  God  and 
éducation  had  made  her  ;  so  that  thèse 
two  beings,  so  widely  différent,  lived  side 
by  side  without  ever  yielding  to  each 
other.  Still,  as  both,  in  their  différent 
ways,  were  endowed  with  excellent  quali- 
ties,  Henrietta  came  to  form  a  deep 
attachment  for  her  pupil,  and  Sara,  in  her 
tum,  entertained  a  lively  friendship  for 
her  governess,  and  the  token  of  this 
rautual  affection  was  that  the  teacher 
called  Sara  "  my  child,"  while  Sara, 
thinking  the  title  of  "  Miss  "  or  "  Made- 
moiselle" too  cold  for  the  affection  she  bore 
to  her  governess,  invented  the  more  affec- 
tionate  address  of  "  ma  mie  Henriette." 

But  it  was  especially  in  regard  to 
physical  exercises  that  Henrietta  main- 
taifaed  her  feeling  of  dislike.  Her  éduca- 
tion,    exclusively    scholastic,    had    only 


developed  her  nioral  facultics,  leaving  lier 
bodily  faculties  in  their  natural  clumsiness, 
so,  however  much  Sara  might  try  to 
persuade  her,  Henrietta  had  never  cared  to 
ride,  even  on  Berloque,  a  quiet  Java  pony 
that  carried  vegetables  for  the  gardener. 
The  narrow  roads  made  her  feel  so  giddy 
that  she  had  often  preferred  to  make  a 
détour  of  a  mile  or  two  rather  than  pass 
close  to  a  précipice.  It  was  not  without 
deep  searchings  of  the  heart  that  she  went 
on  board  ship,  and  scarcely  had  she  sat 
down,  and  the  aforesaid  slip  begun  to 
move,  than  the  poor  governess  declared 
she  was  overtaken  by  sea-sickness,  which 
did  not  leave  her  for  a  moment  during  the 
whole  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Port- 
Louis,  that  is  to  say  for  more  than  four 
months.  The  resuit  was  that  Henrietta's 
life  was  passed  in  perpétuai  appréhension 
in  regard  to  Sara  ;  when  she  saw  her  ride 
with  the  boldness  of  an  Amazon,  with  her 
cousin,  or  bounding  with  the  lightness  of 
a  fawn  from  rock  to  rock,  or  gliding  with 
the  grâce  of  a  water-nymph  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  disappearing  for  a 
moment  in  its  depths,  her  poor  heart  was 
wrung  with  a  terror  almost  maternai. 
She  was  like  those  unfortunate  hens  who 
hâve  hatched  swans,  and  who,  seeing 
their  adopted  progeny  plunge  into  the 
water,  remain  on  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
unable  to  understand  such  boldness,  and 
clucking  sadly  to  call  back  the  rash  young 
ones  who  are  exposing  themselves  to  such 
awful  danger. 

So  Henrietta,  though  for  the  moment 
carried  quite  comfortably  and  safely  in  a 
palanquin,  was  none  the  less  already 
anticipating  the  countless  agonies  which 
Sara,  according  to  her  wont,  would  make 
her  go  through,  while  the  young  girl  was 
elated  at  the  thought  of  thèse  two  days  of 
happiness. 

The  morning,  too,  was  magnifîcent.  It 
was  one  of  those  beautiful  days  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn  (for  the  month  of 
May,  which  is  our  spring  time,  is  autumn 
in  the  Isle  of  France),  when  nature,  get- 
ting  ready  to  hide  herself  behind  a  veil  of 
rain,  pays  the  sweetest  adieux  to  the  sun- 
shine.  As  they  advanced,  the  country 
grew  wilder  and  wilder  ;  they  crossed,  by 
bridges,  the  fragility  of  which  made 
Henrietta  tremble,  the  double  source  of 
the  river  of  the  Rampart,  and  the  falls  of 
the  Tamarin.  On  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  Trois-Mamelles  mountain,  Sara  made 
enquiries  about  her  uncle  and  cousin,  and 
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heard  that  they  were  at  that  moment 
hunting  \vith  their  friends  between  the  big 
pool  and  the  plain  of  St.  Pierre.  Finally, 
they  crossed  the  little  river  of  the 
Boucaut,  rounded  the  hill  of  the  great 
Rivière  Noire,  and  found  themselves 
facing  M.  de  Malmédie's  abode. 

Sara  began  by  paying  a  visit  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  a  fortnight  ;  then  she  went  off  to 
say  good  morning  to  her  aviary,  a  large 
enclosure  of  wire  netting  that  surrounded 
an  entire  thicket,  in  which  were  confîned 
together  Guida  turtle-doves,  blue  and  grey 
fig-eaters,  fo7idi-jala,  and  fly-catchers. 
From  there  she  went  on  to  her  flowers, 
almost  ail  brought  from  London  ;  there 
were  tuberoses,  carnations,  anémones, 
ranunculuses,  and  Indian  roses,  while  in 
the  middle  of  them  the  beautiful  Cape 
immortelle  reared  its  head  as  queen  of  the 
flowers.  Ail  thèse  were  enclosed  by 
hedges  of  jasmine  and  China  roses,  which 
latter,  like  our  roses  of  the  four  seasons, 
bloom  the  whole  year  round.  This  was 
Sara's  kingdom  ;  the  whole  island  was  her 
conquest.  So  long  as  Sara  remained  in 
the  grounds  belonging  to  the  house,  ail 
went  well  for  Henrietta,  who  enjoyed  the 
gravel  paths,  the  cool  shade,  and  the  air 
redolent  with  perfumes.  But  you  may 
guess  that  this  period  of  tranquillity  was 
very  brief.  By  the  time  Sara  had  said 
a  kind  word  or  two  to  the  old  mulatto 
woman  who  had  been  in  her  service  and 
was  spending  her  declining  years  by  the 
banks  of  the  Rivière  Noire,  by  the  time 
she  had  kissed  her  favourite  dove,  and 
gathered  a  few  flowers  to  put  in  her  hair, 
this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  was 
over.  Then  came  the  turn  for  the  walk, 
and  then  began  the  anguish  of  the  un- 
happy  governess.  At  first,  Henrietta 
tried  to  oppose  the  child's  independent 
spirit  and  limit  her  to  amusements  tlTat 
involved  less  roaming  about,  but  she  soon 
recognised  that  this  was  an  impossibility. 
Sara  had  escaped  from  her  hands  and 
made  her  excursions  without  her  ;  so  that, 
at  last,  her  anxiety  for  her  pupil  proving 
greater  than  her  fears  for  her  own  safety, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  accompany  her. 
It  is  true  she  nearly  always  contented  her- 
self  with  sitting  on  some  point  of  vantage 
from  which  she  could  follow  the  girl  with 
her  eyes  as  she  climbed  up  hill  or  down, 
but  at  least  she  seemed  to  be  checking 
her  by  gestures  and  keeping  her  in  sight. 
On  this  occasion,  seeing  Sara  prepared  to 


start,  she  resigned  herself  as  usual,  took  a 
book  to  read,  while  Sara  ran  about,  and 
got  ready  to  accompany  her. 

But  Sara  had  planned  something  else 
than  a  walk  this  time  ;  she  had  promised 
herself  a  bathe  in  the  beautiful,  calm,  and 
peaceful  bay  of  the  Rivière  Noire,  the 
water  in  which  was  so  clear  that  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet  you  could  see  the  polypes 
which  grew  at  the  bottom,  and  the  différ- 
ent tribes  of  shell-fish  crawling  among 
their  branches.  But  Sara  had  taken  good 
care,  as  usual,  to  give  no  hint  of  her 
intention  to  Henrietta  ;  only  the  old 
mulatto  woman  had  been  told,  and  she 
was  to  wait  for  Sara  with  her  bathing- 
dress  at  the  place  which  she  had  pointed 
out. 

So  Sara  and  her  governess  descended, 
following  the  banks  of  the  Rivière  Noire, 
which  continually  grew  wider,  and  at  the 
end  of  which  could  be  seen  the  bay  shin- 
ing  like  a  vast  mirror.  On  each  side  of 
the  stream  rose  a  high  bank  of  woods,  the 
trees  of  which  shot  up,  like  tall  pillars, 
seeking  for  air  and  sun,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  dôme  of  leaves  so  thick  that  the  sky 
could  only  hère  and  there  be  seen  ;  while 
their  roots,  like  countless  snakes,  unable 
to  dig  into  the  rocks  which  are  continually 
roUing  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
surrounded  them  with  their  folds.  In 
proportion  as  the  bed  of  the  river  widened, 
the  trees  on  the  two  banks  bent  over, 
profîting  by  the  space  left  by  the  water, 
and  formed  an  arch  like  a  gigantic  tent  ; 
the  effect  of  the  whole  was  sombre, 
desolate,  peaceful,  and  silent,  full  of 
romantic  sadness  and  mysterious  calm. 
The  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the 
harsh  cry  of  the  grey-headed  parrot  ;  the 
only  living  créatures  to  be  seen,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  some  of  those 
reddish  monkeys  called  aigrettes,  which 
are  the  scourge  of  the  plantations,  but  are 
so  common  in  the  island  that  ail  attempts 
to  exterminate  them  hâve  failed.  Only 
from  time  to  time,  scared  by  the  noise 
made  by  Sara  and  her  governess,  a  green 
kingfisher  with  white  throat  and  breast, 
darted,  with  a  shrill  and  plaintive  cry, 
from  the  mangroves  which  dipped  their 
boughs  in  the  river,  crossed  the  stream 
swift  as  an  arrow,  shining  like  an  emerald, 
plunged  into  the  mangroves  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  disappeared.  This 
tropical  végétation,  this  profound  solitude, 
thèse  wild  harmonies,  so  iiçiuch  in  keeping 
with  each  other,  rocks,  tfeçs,  and  riverj 
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ail  this  was  nature  as  Sara  loved  it  ;  it 
was  the  country  as  her  primitive  imagina- 
tion understood  it  ;  it  was  a  panorama 
such  as  neither  pen,  nor  crayon,  nor  brush 
could  reproduce,  but  such  as  her  soûl 
refiected  it. 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  Henrietta 
was  not  insensible  to  this  magnificent 
spectacle  ;  but,  as  we  know,  her  perpétuai 
fear  prevented  her  thorough  enjoyment  of 
it.  So  having  reached  the  top  of  a  small 
hill  which  commanded  a  fairly  wide 
prospect,  she  sat  down,  and  after  having, 
though  without  hope  of  success,  invited 
Sara  to  sit  beside  her,  she  saw  the  girl 
bound  away  from  her  side,  and,  drawing 
from  her  pocket  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
volume  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  her 
favourite  novel,  began  to  read  it  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

The  girl  proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  springing  from  rock  to  rock  like  a 
wag-tail  admiring  itself  in  the  water; 
then,  after  satisfying  herself  with  the 
timid  modesty  of  a  nymph  of  olden  days, 
that  there  was  no  one  in  sight  of  her,  she 
began  to  let  ail  her  garments  slip  ofî  her 
one  after  the  other,  and  put  on  a  white 
woollen  tunic,  which,  drawn  tight  round 
the  neck  and  below  the  bosom,  and 
coming  down  to  the  knees,  left  her  arms 
and  legs  bare,  and  consequently  free  to 
move.  Standing  thus  in  her  fresh 
costume,  the  girl  resembled  Diana  the 
huntress  ready  to  enter  her  bath. 

Sara  advanced  to  the  edge  of  a  rock 
which  overhung  the  bay,  at  a  spot  where 
the  water  was  very  deep  ;  then  boldly, 
and  with  confidence  in  her  skill  and 
strength,  certain  of  her  superiority  over 
an  élément  in  which  she  had  been,  in 
some  degree,  born,  like  Venus,  she 
plunged  in,  disappeared  beneath  the  water, 
and  came  up  again,  swimming  at  some 
yards  from  the  place  where  she  had 
jumped  in.  Ail  atonce  Henrietta  heard  a 
call,  and,  raising  her  head  looked  ail 
round  her  ;  then  her  eyes,  directed  by  a 
second  call,  lighted  on  the  fair  bather,  and 
she  saw  her  water-nymph  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  gliding  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  Her  first  impulse  was  to  recall 
Sara,  but  knowing  that  that  would  be 
trouble  thrown  away,  she  contented  her- 
self with  giving  her  pupil  a  reproachful 
gesture,  and,  getting  up,  she  approached 
the  river  bank  as  closely  as  the  slope  of 
the  rock  on  which  she  had  been  sitting 
allowed. 


At  this  moment  her  attention  was  for 
the  moment  distracted  by  signais  which 
Sara  was  making,  While  swimming 
with  one  hand,  Sara  pointed  with  the 
other  to  the  depths  of  the  wood  to  indicate 
that  something  fresh  was  taking  place 
beneath  tliose  sombre  arches  of  verdure. 
Henrietta  listened,  and  heard  the  distant 
baying  of  a  pack  of  hounds.  After  an 
instant  the  baying  seemed  to  her  to  come 
doser,  and  she  was  confîrmed  in  this 
opinion  by  fresh  signais  from  Sara;  the 
Sound,  in  fact,  became  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  presently  could  be  heard  the 
Sound  of  feet  rushing  through  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  At  last,  ail  of  a  sudden,  at 
two  hundred  yards  above  the  spot  where 
Henrietta  was  seated,  a  fine  stag  was 
seen  to  crash  through  the  branches  and 
burst  out  of  the  forest,  spring  with  one 
bound  over  the  river,  and  disappear  on 
the  other  side,  After  an  instant,  the 
hounds  in  their  turn  appeared,  jumped  the 
river  at  the  spot  where  the  stag  had 
jumped  it,  and,  hotly  pursuing  the  scent, 
disappeared  into  the  forest. 

Sara  had  shared  their  spectacle  with  ail 
the  delight  of  a  keen  lover  of  the  chase. 
So,  when  the  stag  and  hounds  had  dis- 
appeared, she  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure  ;  but 
this  cry  was  answered  by  a  shout  of  terror 
so  deep  and  heart-rending  that  Henrietta 
tumed  in  amazement.  The  old  mulatto 
woman,  standing  on  the  bank,  like  a 
statue  of  wonder,  was  pointing  her  arms 
to  an  enormous  shark  that  with  the  aid  oi 
the  flood-tide,  had  cleared  the  barrier  reef, 
and,  scarcely  sixty  yards  from  Sara,  was 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  watei 
towards  her.  The  governess  had  not  even 
the  strength  to  cry  out,  but  fell  upon  her 
knees. 

On  hearing  the  woman's  shout,  Sara 
had  turned  and  seen  the  danger  that 
threatened  her.  Then,  with  admirable 
présence  of  mind,  she  made  for  the  near- 
est  point  of  the  shore.  But  this  point 
was  at  least  forty  yards  ofF,  and,  no 
matter  with  what  skill  and  strength  she 
swam,  the  monster  seemed  likely  to  over- 
take  her  before  she  could  reach  land. 

At  this  moment  another  shout  was 
heard,  and  a  Negro,  clasping  a  long 
dagger  between  his  teeth,  rushed  through 
the  middle  of  the  mangroves  that  bordered 
the  shore,  and,  with  one  spring,  covered 
nearly  half  the  width  of  the  bay,  Then, 
instantly  beginning  to  swim  with  almost 
superhuman  strength,  he  tried  to  inter- 
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cept  the  shark,  which  ail  this  time,  as  if 
sure  of  his  prey,  was  advancing,  ^yithout 
quickening  the  movements  of  his  tail, 
towards  the  girl,  who,  turning  her  head 
at  each  stroke,  could  see  her  foe  and  her 
defender  coming  up  together  with  almost 
equal  swiftness. 

It  was  a  moment  of  awful  suspense  for 
the   old  mulatto  and  Henrietta,  both  of 
whom,  standing  on  a  higher  level,  could 
see  the  progress  of  this  appalling  chase. 
Both  of  them  gasping,  with  outstretched 
arms    and    open    mouths,    without    any 
means  of  helping   Sara,   uttered   broken 
exclamations  at  each  alternative  of  fear 
or   hope;    but    presently    the    fear    pre- 
ponderated,  for,  spite  of  the  swimmer's 
efForts,  the   shark  gained  on  her.      The 
Negro  was  still  twenty   yards  from  the 
monster,  which  was   but  a   few    strokes 
from  Sara.     A  terrible  twist  of  his  tail 
brought  him  still  doser.     The  girl,  who 
was  paie  as  death,  could  hear  the  wash 
of  the  water  ten  feet  behind  her.      She 
threw  a  last  glance  at  the  shore  which 
she  had  now  no  time  to  reach.     Then  she 
realised  how   it  was   useless  to  struggle 
any  longer  for  her  doomed  life  ;  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,   clasped   her   hands 
above  the  water,  imploring  God  who  alone 
could  succour  her.     And  now  the  shark 
turned  over  to  seize  his  prey  ;  and,  instead 
of  his   green  back,  his   silver  belly  was 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.     Henrietta 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  sight  of  what  was  about  to 
happen;  but,  at  this   suprême   moment, 
a  double  report  from  a  gun  sounded  to 
the  governess's  right  hard;    two  bullets 
followed  one  another  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,   making   the  water   spout   up, 
and   a  calm,  sonorous  voice  uttered,  in 
the   satisfîed  tone  of  a  marksman  well- 
pleased  with  himself,  the  words  :— 
"  Well  hit."  .      . 

Henrietta  turned  and  saw,  dominatmg 
the  whole  of  the  dreadful  scène,  a  young 
man  who,  grasping  his  still  smoking  rifle 
in  one  hand  and  holding  oii  with  the 
other  to  a  cinnamon  tree,  while  his  feet 
were  supported  by  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
watched  the  convulsions  of  the  shark. 
The  latter,  wounded  in  two  places,  had 
at  once  turned  over,  as  if  to  seek  the 
invisible  enemy  who  had  just  struck  him. 
Then,  seeing  the  Negro,  who  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  strokes  from  him, 
he  abandoned  Sara  in  order  to  pursue 
him;    but,    on    his    approach,    the    man 


dived  and  disappeared  under  the  water. 
The  shark  dived  in  turn  ;  presently  the 
water  was  agitated  by  the  lashings  of  the 
monster's  tail,  its  surface  was  tinged  with 
blood,  and  it  became  évident  that  a 
struggle  was  taking  place  beneath  the 
waves. 

During  this  time  Henrietta  had  corne 
down,  or  rather,  let  herself  slide  down 
from  her  rock,  and  had  reached  the  shore 
so  as  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  Sara,  who, 
utterly  exhausted  and  still  unable  to 
believe  she  had  really  and  truly  escaped 
such  a  fearful  péril,  no  sooner  touched 
the  land  than  she  fell  on  her  knees.  As 
for  Henrietta,  scarcely  did  she  see  her 
pupil  safe  than,  her  strength  failing  her 
in  her  turn,  she  coUapsed  in  an  almost 
swooning  condition. 

When  the  two  women  regalned  their 
sensés,  the  first  thing  they  noticed  was 
Laïza  standing,  covered  with  blood  from 
wounds  in  his  arm  and  thigh,  while  the 
carcase  of  the  shark  was  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Then  both  women  at  the  same  in- 
stant and  with  a  spontaneous  movement 
directed  their  eyes  towards  the  rock  on 
which  had  appeared  the  delivering  angel. 
The  rock  was  deserted  ;  the  delivering 
angel  had  disappeared,  though  not  so 
quickly  but  that  both  had  had  time  to 
recognize  him  as  the  young  stranger  of 
Port-Louis. 

Then  Sara  turned  towards  the  Negro 
who  had  just  given  her  so  signal  a  proof 
of  his  dévotion.  But,  after  an  instant  of 
mute  contemplation,  the  latter  had  be- 
taken  himself  again  into  the  wood,  and 
Sara  looked  around  her  in  vain  ;  like  the 
stranger,  the  Negro  had  vanished. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A    SALE    OF    STOCK 

AT  the  same  moment  two  men  rushed 
up  who  had  seen,  from  a  point 
higher  up  the  river,  a  part  of  the  scène 
that  had  just  taken  place  ;  they  were  M. 
de  INIalmédie  and  Henri. 

The  girl  then  remembered  that  she  was 
but  half-dressed,  and,  blushing  at  the  idea 
i  of  being  seen  in  that  state,  she  called  the 
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old  mulatto  vvoman,  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  and,  leaning  on  Ilenrietta's  ann, 
who  was  still  palpitating  with  terror, 
advanced  towards  her  uncle  and  cousin. 

The  latter,  following  the  trail  of  the 
stag,  had  reached  the  bank  of  the  river 
just  as  the  double  report  of  Georges'  gun 
made  itself  heard.  Their  first  im- 
pression was  that  one  of  their  companions 
had  fired  at  the  animal  ;  so  they  had 
looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
had  corne,  and  had  seen,  as  we  hâve  said, 
from  a  distance  and  indistinctly,  part  of 
the  incident  which  has  been  related. 
Behind  the  Malmédies  came  the  rest  of 
the  shooting  party, 

Sara  and  Henrietta  soon  found  them- 
selves  the  centre  of  a  group  of  men  who 
questioned  them  on  what  had  happened, 
but  Henrietta  was  still  too  agitated  and 
upset  to  give  any  cohérent  answer,  and  it 
was  Sara  who  told  the  whole  story. 

There  is  a  vast  différence  between  being 
an  eye-witness  of  a  scène  so  terrible  as 
the  one  we  hâve  tried  to  describe,  follow- 
ing ail  its  détails  with  looks  cf  horror, 
and  merely  hearing  the  relation  of  it, 
whether  from  the  lips  of  her  who  had 
nearly  been  the  victim,  or  on  the  actual 
spot  where  it  has  occurred.  Still,  as  the 
smoke  from  the  reports  of  the  gun 
had  hardly  cleared  away,  and  as  the 
carcase  of  the  monster  was  still  afloat 
there,  quivering  in  convulsions  of  pain, 
Sara's  story  produced  a  great  efîect. 
Each  man  was  gallant  enough  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  happened  to  be  there  in 
the  place  of  the  unknown  stranger  or  the 
Negro.  Each  man  was  confident  that  he 
would  certainly  hâve  aimed  as  correctly 
as  the  one,  or  swum  as  vigorously  as  the 
other.  But  to  ail  thèse  déclarations  of 
skill  and  protests  of  dévotion,  a  silent 
voice  replied  inwardly  in  Sara's  heart  : — 
"  None  but  those  two  could  hâve  donc 
what  they  did." 

At  this  moment  the  noise  of  the  hounds 
showed  that  the  stag  was  brought  to  bay. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  delight  it  is  for 
keen  sportsmen  to  be  présent  at  the  death- 
halloo  of  an  animal  which  they  hâve 
hunted  the  whole  morning.  Sara  was 
saved  and  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  was 
useless,  therefore,  to  waste  in  condolences 
over  an  accident  which,  after  ail,  had  had 
no  serious  resuit,  the  time  that  might  be 
spent  more  profitably  elsewhere.  Two  or 
three  of  the  sportsmen  who  were  furthest 
from   the  girl   made  themselves   scarce, 


going  off  in  the  direction  the  noise 
came  from,  and  four  or  five  others  soon 
followed  their  example.  Jienri  reraarked 
that  it  would  be  bad  raanners  not  to  go 
with  his  invited  guests,  to  whom  he 
ought  to  do  the  honours  of  his  estate 
under  ail  circumstances  ;  so  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  the  only  person  remain- 
ing  with  Sara  and  Henrietta  was  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

The  three  returned  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  where  an  excellent  dinner  awaited 
the  sportsmen,  who  were  not  long  in 
arriving,  with  Henri  at  their  head.  He 
courteously  brought  his  cousin  one  of  the 
stag's  hoofs,  which  he  had  himself  eut  otf, 
to  offer  it  to  her  as  a  trophy.  Sara  thanked 
him  for  this  délicate  attention,  and  Henri, 
on  his  side,  congratulated  her  on  having 
regained  her  beautiful  colour  so  completely 
that  one  would  hâve  said,  to  look  at  her, 
that  nothing  at  ail  out  of  the  way  had 
happened  ;  and  Henri's  remark  was 
echoed  in  chorus  by  the  rest  of  the 
Company.  The  meal  was  of  the  gayest. 
Henrietta  had  asked  to  be  excused  from 
it  ;  the  poor  woman  had  received  such  a 
shock  that  she  felt  a  feverish  attack 
coming  on.  As  for  Sara,  she  was,  as 
Henri  had  said,  to  ail  outward  appearance 
at  least,  perfectly  calm,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  dinner  with  her  customary 
grâce.  At  dessert  several  toasts  were 
drunk,  among  which,  it  is  but  right  to  say, 
some  had  référence  to  the  event  of  the 
morning  ;  but  in  thèse  toasts  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  unknown  Negro  or  the 
strange  hunter.  The  whole  honour  of  the 
miracle  was  credited  to  the  grâce  of 
Providence  wishing  to  préserve  to  M.  de 
Malmédie  and  Henri  a  nièce  and  a  fiancée 
so  tenderly  beloved. 

But  if  during  the  toasts  no  word  was 
breathed  of  Laiza  or  Georges,  whose 
names,  in  fact,  were  known  to  nobody, 
each  individual,  to  make  up  for  this 
omission,  spoke  at  great  length  of  his 
own  prowess,  and  Sara  with  charming 
irony  distributed  to  each  the  portion  of 
the  praise  that  was  due  to  him  for  his 
skill  and  courage. 

As  they  were  rising  from  table,  the 
Overseer  entered,  coming  to  tell  M.  de 
Malmédie  that  a  slave  who  had  attempted 
to  escape  had  been  caught  and  had  just 
been  brought  back  to  the  slaves'  quarters. 
As  this  was  a  matter  that  happened 
almost  every  day  M.  de  Malmédie 
contented  himself  with  the  answer  : — 
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"  Ail  right  ;  lel  him  hâve  the  usual 
punishment." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Uncle  ?  "  asked 
Sara. 

"  Nothing,  my  child,"  said  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

And  the  conversation  which  had  been 
interrupted,  was  resumed.  Ten  minutes 
later  it  was  announced  that  the  horses 
were  ready.  As  Lord  Murray's  dinner 
and  bail  were  on  the  next  day,  everybody 
was  anxious  to  hâve  the  whole  day  to 
prépare  for  this  solemnity  ;  so  it  had 
been  arranged  that  they  should  return 
to  Port-Louis  immediateîy  after  dinner. 

Sara  went  into  Henrietta's  bedroom  ; 
the  poor  governess,  without  being 
seriously  ill,  was  still  so  agitated  that  Sara 
insisted  on  her  remaining  at  the  Rivière 
Noire  ;  besides,  Sara  would  be  the  gainer 
by  Henrietta's  prolonged  stay,  for,  instead 
of  returning  in  the  palanquin,  she  would 
go  on  horseback. 

As  the  cavalcade  was  starting,  Sara  ob 
served  three  or  four  Negroes  busy  cutting 
up  the  shark  ;  the  mulatto  woman  had 
told  them  where  they  would  find  its 
carcase,  and  they  had  gone  to  fish  it  out, 
so  as  to  make  it  into  oil. 

On  approaching  the  Trois-Mamelles  the 
sportsmen  saw  from  a  distance  the  Negroes 
ail  assembled.  When  they  reached  the 
spot,  they  realised  that  the  crowd  was 
caused  by  the  expectation  of  the  punish- 
ment of  a  slave,  the  custoni  being,  on 
such  occasions,  to  coUect  the  Negroes  on 
the  estate  and  compel  them  to  witness 
the  correction  of  any  of  their  companions 
who  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct. 

The  culprit  was  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
who  stood  waiting,  Sound  and  gagged, 
near  the  ladder  on  which  he  would  be 
fastened  at  the  hour  fixed  for  his  punish- 
ment. This,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
another  Negro,  had  been  delayed  until  the 
cavalcade  of  riders  should  pass  by,  the 
slave  who  had  importuned  this  favour 
having  said  that  he  had  an  important 
communication  to  make  to  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

At  the  moment,  indeed,  when  M.  de 
Malmédie  arrived  opposite  the  youth,  a 
Negro  who  was  sitting  beside  him 
occupied  in  stanching  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  the  head,  got  up  and 
came  close  to  the  road  ;  but  the  Overseer 
barred  his  further  advance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  M.  de 
Malmédie. 


"  Sir,  said  the  Overseer,  "  it  is  the 
negro  Nazim,  who  is  about  to  receive  the 
hundred  and  fifty  lashes  to  which  he  has 
been  sentenced." 

"  And  why  has  he  been  sentenced  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lashes  ?  "  asked  Sara. 

"  For  running  away,"  answered  the 
Overseer. 

"  Oh  !  said  Henri,"  that  is  the  man 
whose  escape  you  came  to  tell  us  of." 

"  Yes,  the  same." 

"  And  how  did  you  recapture  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  quite  easily.  I  just  waited  until 
he  was  too  far  from  the  shore  either  to 
row  or  to  swim  back  to  it  ;  then  I  got 
into  a  long-boat  with  eight  rowers  and 
started  in  pursuit  ;  on  rounding  the  cape 
at  the  south-west  we  saw  him  at  about 
two  miles  out  to  sea.  As  he  had  but  two 
arms  and  a  misérable  canoë,  while  we  had 
sixteen  and  a  good  pirogue,  we  very  soon 
came  up  with  him.  Then  he  plunged  in 
and  swam,  to  try  and  reach  the  island, 
diving  like  a  porpoise  ;  but,  to  eut  the 
matter  short,  he  was  the  first  to  tire,  and, 
finding  the  business  troublesome,  I  took 
an  oar  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
rowers,  and,  when  he  came  up  again  to  the 
surface,  struck  him  such  a  well-aimed 
blow  on  the  head  that  I  thought,  the  next 
time,  that  he  had  gone  under  for  good 
and  ail.  However,  we  saw  him  come  up 
again  after  a  moment,  but  he  was  uncon- 
scious,  and  did  not  recover  his  sensés  until 
we  reached  the  Brabant  hill,  and  hère  we 
are." 

"  But,"  said  Sara  eagerly,  "  perhaps  the 
poor  man  is  badly  hurt." 

"Oh!  good  gracions!  no.  Mademoiselle," 
replied  the  Overseer,  "  a  mère  scratch. 
Thèse  wretched  Negroes  are  as  soft  as 
anything." 

"  And  why  hâve  you  been  so  long  in 
administering  the  punishment  he  has  so 
richly  deserved  ?  "  said  M.  de  Malmédie. 
"After  the  orders  I  gave,  it  should  hâve 
been  already  done." 

"  And  so  it  would  hâve,  sir,"  replied  the 
Overseer,  "  if  his  brother,  who  is  one  of 
our  best  workers,  had  not  assured  me  that 
he  had  something  of  importance  to  tell 
you,  before  the  orders  were  carried  out. 
As  you  were  to  pass  the  cantonment,  and 
as  it  only  involved  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
delay,  I  took  upon  myself  to  suspend  your 
orders." 

"  And  you  hâve  done  quite  right, 
Overseer,"  said  Sara.  "  And  where  is  he  ?" 

"Who?" 
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"  The  brother  of  this  wretched  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  where  is  he  ?  "  asked  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

"  Hère,"  said  Laïza  coming  forward. 

Sara  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  ;  she 
had  just  recognised,  in  the  brother  of  the 
condemned  slave,  the  man  who  had  so 
nobly  devoted  himself  to  saving  her  life 
that  morning.  To  her  astonishment,  how- 
ever,  the  Negro  had  not  once  glanced  in 
her  direction,  and  seemed  not  to  recognise 
her  ;  instead  of  imploring  her  interférence, 
as  he  certainly  had  the  right  to  do,  he 
continued  to  advance  towards  M.  de 
Malmédie.  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
to  be  mistaken  :  the  gashes  left  by  the 
shark's  teeth  on  his  arms  and  thigh  were 
still  open  and  bleeding. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

"  To  aska  favour  of  you,"  answered 
Laïza  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  his  brother, 
who  was  twenty  yards  off,  guarded  by  some 
other  Negroes,  should  not  hear. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nazim  is  weak,  Nazim  is  young, 
Nazim  is  wounded  in  the  head  and  has  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  Nazim  is  perhaps 
not  strong  enough  to  endure  the  punish- 
ment  he  deserves  ;  he  may  die  under  the 
lash,  and  then  you  will  hâve  lost  a  Negro 
who,  upon  the  whole,  is  worth  a  good  two 
hundred  dollars.  .  ." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  propose  an  exchange  ?  " 

"  Of  what  sort  ?  " 

"  That  the  hundred  and  fifty  lashes 
which  he  has  earned  should  be  given  to 
me  instead.  I  am  strong,  and  can  bear 
them  ;  and  the  punishment  will  not 
prevent  my  doing  my  work  to-morrow  as 
usual,  while  he,  I  repeat,  is  but  a  child, 
and  it  would  kill  him." 

"  It  cannot  be  done,"  answered  M.  de 
Malmédie,  while  Sara,  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Negro,  looked  at  him  with 
the  most  profound  astonishment. 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  be  an  injustice." 

♦*  You  are  wrong,  for  it  is  I  who  am 
really  to  blâme." 

"  You  !  " 

"  Yes,  I,"  said  Laïza  ;  "  it  is  I  who 
stirred  Nazim  up  to  run  away,  I  who 
hollowed  out  the  canoë  which  he  used, 
and  shaved  his  head  with  a  pièce  of  bottle 
glass,  and  gave  him  cocoa-oil  to  rub  his 
skin  with.  So  you  see  that  it  is  I  who 
should  be  punished,  and  not  Nazim." 


"  You  are  wrong,"  answered  Henri, 
taking  part  in  the  discussion.  "  You 
ought  both  to  be  punished  ;  he  for  run- 
ning  away,  you  for  having  helped  him  to 
do  so." 

"  Then  give  me  three  hundred  lashes, 
and  the  matter  will  be  settled." 

"  Overseer,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie, 
"  give  each  of  thèse  rogues  a  hundred  and 
fifty  lashes,  and  let  that  end  it." 

"  One  moment,  Uncle,"  said  Sara  ; 
"  I  ask  for  thèse  two  men  to  be  let 
off." 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Malmédie  in 
astonishment. 

"  Because  this  is  the  man  who  threw 
himself  in  the  water  so  bravely  this  morn- 
ing to  save  me." 

"  She  recognises  me  !  "  cried  Laïza. 

"  Because,  instead  of  the  punishment 
he  deserves,  we  must  give  him  a  recom- 
pense," cried  Sara. 

"  Then,"  said  Laïza,  "  if  you  think  I 
hâve  earned  a  recompense,  grant  me  that 
Nazim  shall  be  let  off." 

"  Confound  it  !  "  said  M.  de  Malmédie, 
"  how  you  stick  to  it  !  Was  it  you  who  saved 
my  nièce  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  I,"  answered  the  Negro; 
"but  for  the  young  hunter,  she  would 
hâve  been  lost." 

"  But  he  did  what  he  could  to  save  me, 
Uncle,  and  he  fought  with  the  shark," 
cried  the  girl.  "  Why,  look  at  his 
wounds,  which  are  still  bleeding." 

**  I  fought  with  the  shark,  but  in  my 
own  defence,"  replied  Laïza.  "  The 
shark  attacked  me,  and  I  had  to  kill  it  in 
order  to  save  myself." 

"  Well,  Uncle,  you  will  not  refuse  to 
let  them  off  for  my  sake  ?  "  Sara  persisted. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  refuse,"  answered 
M.  de  Malmédie  ;  "  for  if  once  an  exemption 
were  to  be  made  on  such  an  occasion, 
thèse  blackamoors  would  ail  be  running 
away,  hoping  that  there  would  be  some 
pretty  mouth  like  yours  to  intercède  for 
them." 

"  But,  Uncle  .  .  ." 

"  Ask  thèse  gentlemen  if  the  thing  is 
possible,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie  in  a  con- 
fident tone,  turning  to  the  young  men  who 
accompanied  his  son." 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  they  answered,  "that 
such  an  exemption  would  be  a  ruinons 
précèdent." 

"  You  see,  Sara." 

"  But  a  man  who  has  risked  his  life  for 
me,"  said  Sara,  "  ought  not  to  be  punished 
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on  the  very  same  day  ;    for  if  you  owe 
him  a  punishment,  I  owe  him  a  reward. 

"  Well,  we  will  each  pay  our  debt  ; 
when  I  hâve  had  him  punished,  you  shall 
reward  him." 

"  But,  Uncle,  now  does  the  fault  which 
thèse  unhappy  men  hâve  committed  affect 
you,  after  ail  ?  What  harm  hâve  they  done 
you,havingfailedtocarry  outtheir  design?' 
"What  harm  has  it  done  ?  Why,  it 
takes  off  part  of  their  value.  A  Negro 
who  has  tried  to  run  away  loses  a  heavy 
percentage  of  his  price.  Hère  are  two 
fellows  who  yesterday  were  worth,  one 
five  hundred,  the  other  three  hundred 
dollars— eight  hundred  dollars  in  ail. 
Well,  if  I  were  to  ask  six  hundred  to-day, 
I  should  not  get  them." 

"For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  give  six 
hundred  for  them  now,"  said  one  of  the 
sportsmen. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  be  more  libéral  than 
you,"  said  a  voice,  the  tones  of  which 
made  Sara  start,  "  I  will  give  a  thousand." 
The  girl  turned  and  recognised  the 
stranger  of  Port-Louis,  the  Saving  Angel 
of  the  rock,  who  was  standing,  dressed  in 
an  élégant  shooting  suit  and  leaning  on 
his  double-barrelled  gun.  He  had  heard 
ail  that  had  passed. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you,  sir,"  said  M.  de  JNlal- 
médie,  while  Henri's  face  flushed  from 
a  cause  that  he  could  not  explain  to  him- 
self,  "  accept,  in  the  fîrst  place,  my  best 
thanks,  for  my  nièce  has  told  me  that  she 
owes  her  life  to  you  ;  and,  had  I  known 
where  to  find  you,  I  should  hâve  hastened 
to  see  you,  not  to  try  to  acquit  myself  of 
my  obligation  to  you,  which  would  be 
impossible,  but  to  express  my  gratitude." 
The  stranger  bowed  without  replymg, 
and  with  an  air  of  haughty  modesty  that 
did  not  escape  Sara.  Accordingly  she 
hastened  to  add  : — 

"  My  Uncle  is  right,  sir  ;  such  a  service 
cannot  be  repaid.  But  be  assured  that,  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  shall  remember  that  I  owe 
you  my  life." 

"  A  couple  of  charges  of  powder  and 
two  lead  bullets  do  not  deserve  such 
thanks.  Mademoiselle.  So  I  shall  con- 
sider  myself  fortunate  if  M.  de  Malmédie's 
gratitude  will  go  so  far  as  to  let  me  hâve, 
at  the  price  I  hâve  offered  him,  thèse  two 
Negroes,  whom  I  need." 

"  Henri,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie  sotto 
voce,   "  were  we  not  told  yesterday  that 
there  was  a  slave-ship  in  sight  ?  "_ 
"  Yes  father  1  "  answered  Henri. 


"Good,"  continued  M.  de  Malmédie.. 
speaking  this  tinie  to  himself,  "  good,  we 
shall  be  able  to  replace  them." 

"  I  await  your  answer,  sir,"  saul  the 
stranger. 

"  Why,  sir,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
The  Negroes  are  y  ours,  you  can  take 
them  ;  but,  if  I  were  in  your  place  and 
could  spare  them  from  work  for  three  or 
four  days,  I  should  hâve  them  punished 
this  very  day  in  the  way  they  deserve." 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling.  "  The  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
sent  you  this  evening." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Henri,  «'you 
are  mistaken  :  my  father's  intention  is  not 
to  sell  you  thèse  two  men,  but  to  give 
them  to  you.  The  life  of  two  wretched 
Negroes  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with 
a  life  so  precious  as  that  of  my  fair  cousin. 
Let  us,  at  least,  offer  you  what  we  hâve, 
and  what  you  appear  to  désire." 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  raismg 
his  head  haughtily,  while  M.  de  Malmédie 
gave  his  son  a  most  meaning  look,  "  that 
was  not  our  agreement." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Sara,  "  allow  me  to 
make  an  altération  in  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  her  whose  life  you  hâve  saved,  take 
thèse  two  Negroes  whom  we  offer  you." 

"  I  thank  you.  Mademoiselle,"  said  the 
stranger  ;  "  it  would  be  absurd  of  _me  to 
insist  further.  So  I  accept;  and  it  is  I 
who  now  regard  myself  as  in  your  debt. 

And  the  stranger  bowed  and  stepped 
back,  as  a  sign  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
detain  the  company  from  their  journey 
any  longer.  ,    ^  c 

The  men  exchanged  bows  ;  but  bara 
and  Georges  exchanged  looks. 

The  cavalcade  resumed  its  journey,  and 
Georges  followed  it  with  his  eye  for  some 
time  with  that  contraction  of  the  brows 
which  was  habituai  to  him  when  a  bitter 
thought  pre-occupied  him.  Then,  turning 
to  the  Negroes  and  approaching  Nazim, 
he  said  to  the  Overseer  :— 

"Unbind  that  man  ;  for  he  and  his 
brother  are  now  my  property." 

The  Overseer,  who  had  heard  the  con 
versation  between  the  stranger  and  M.  de 
Malmédie,   made   no   difficulty.      Nazim 
accordingly  was  unbound  and  handed  over 
with  Laïza  to  his  new  master. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  stranger 
turning  to  the  Negroes  and  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  purse  filled  with  gold,  "  as  I 
hâve  received  a  présent  from  your  master, 
it  is  rÏÊ^ht  that  I,  in  m  y  turn,  should  make 
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you  a  small  présent.  Take  this  purse  and 
divide  its  contents  amongst  you." 

And  he  handed  the  purse  to  the  Negro 
who  was  nearest  to  him,  then,  turning  to 
the  two  slaves,  who,  standing  behind  liim, 
were  awaiting  his  orders,  he  said  to 
them  : — 

"  As  for  you  two,  do  what  you  Hke 
now,  go  where  you  will,  you  are  free." 

Laïza  and  Nazim  both  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  mingled  with  doubt,  for  they  could 
not  beUeve  this  act  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  a  man  to  whom  they  had  rendered 
no  service.  But  Georges  repeated  his 
words,  upon  which  Laïza  and  Nazim  fell 
on  their  knees,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
man  who  had  set  them  free,  with  an  out- 
burst  of  gratitude  impossible  to  describe. 

As  for  Georges,  he  replaced  on  his  head 
his  large  straw  hat,  which  up  to  now  he 
had  been  holding  in  his  hand,  threw  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder,  and,  as  it  was  be- 
ginning  to  grow  late,  resumed  his  road  to 
Moka. 


CHAPTER    XII 


THE    BALL 


THE  dinner  and  bail  the  announce- 
ment  of  which  had  caused  such 
excitement  in  Port-Louis  were  to  take 
place,  as  we  hâve  said,  on  the  next  day  at 
Government  House. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the 
Colonies,  and  especially  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  has  any  idea  of  the  luxury  pré- 
valent below  the  twentieth  degree  of  South 
latitude.  In  addition  to  the  marvels  from 
Paris  which  cross  the  sea  for  the  adom- 
ment  of  the  graceful  Créoles  of  Mauritius, 
they  can  make  choice,  at  first  hand,  from 
among  the  diamonds  of  Visapore,  the 
pearls  of  Ophir,  the  cashmeres  of  Siam, 
and  the  beautiful  musHns  of  Calcutta. 
Not  a  vessel  from  the  land  of  the  "  Thou- 
sand  and  One  Nights  "  stops  at  the  Isle 
of  France  without  leaving  behind  a  por- 
tion of  the  treasures  she  is  carrying  to 
Europe,  and  the  dazzling  effect  presented 
by  an  assembly  in  the  Isle  of  France 
causes  astonishment  even  to  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  élégance  of  Paris  or 
the  profusion  of  England. 

Accordingly  the  drawing-room  in  Gov- 


ernment House,  which  in  the  space  of 
three  days  had  been  entirely  refurnished  by 
Lord  Murray  in  the  most  fashionable  and 
comfortable  style,  presented,  towards 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ail  the 
appearance  of  an  apartment  in  the  Rue 
du  Mont-Blanc  or  Belgrave  Square.  The 
whole  aristocracy  of  the  Colony,  maie  and 
female,  were  there  assembled  ;  the  men 
in  the  simple  dress  imposed  by  modem 
fashion  ;  the  women  sparkling  with  dia- 
monds, loaded  with  pearls,  attired  ail 
ready  for  the  bail,  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  from  our  European  women 
but  that  languid  and  charming  morbidezza 
of  complexion  possessed  by  none  but 
Créole  women.  As  each  l 'esh  arrivai  was 
announced,  the  person  who  entered  was 
greeted  with  a  gênerai  smile,  for,  at  Port- 
Louis,  everybody  knows  everybody  else, 
and  the  only  curiosity  evinced  at  the 
entrance  of  a  lady  into  the  salon  is  to 
discover  what  new  gown  she  has  bought, 
where  that  gown  comes  from,  of  what 
material  it  is  made,  and  how  it  is  trimmed. 
It  was  especially  in  regard  to  the  English 
women  that  the  curiosity  of  the  Créoles 
was  aroused  ;  for,  in  that  perpétuai  strife 
of  female  vanity  of  which  Port-Louis  is 
the  scène,  the  great  question  with  the 
native  ladies  is  how  to  outdo  their  foreign 
sisters  in  magnificence.  The  murmurs 
and  whisperings  which  were  heard  at 
each  fresh  arrivai  were  therefore  louder 
and  more  prolonged  when  the  lackey  made 
the  officiai  announcement  of  some  British 
name,  the  harsh  sound  of  which  contrasted 
as  strongly  with  the  soft-sounding  native 
names  as  the  fair  pale  daughter  of  the 
North  differed  from  the  dark  maidens  of 
the  tropics.  As  each  fresh  guest  entered, 
Lord  Murray,  with  the  politeness  that 
characterises  Englishmen  in  high  society, 
advanced  to  meet  them.  If  it  was  a  lady, 
he  ofîered  his  arm  to  lead  her  to  her 
seat,  paying  her  some  compliment  on  the 
way  ;  if  it  was  a  man,  he  shook  hands 
with  him  and  said  a  gracions  word  in  his 
ear,  so  that  everybody  acknowledged  the 
new  Governor  to  be  a  charming  man. 

Presently  the  Malmédies  were  an- 
nounced. Their  arrivai  was  expected 
with  as  much  impatience  as  curiosity,  not 
only  because  M.  de  Malmédie  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  men  of 
the  Island,  but  even  more  because  Sara 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  élégant 
of  its  heiresses.  Every  one's  eyes  accord- 
ingly followed  Lord  Murray  as  he  went 
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to  meet  her,  for  the  question  of  how  she 
would  be  dressed  was  the  one  that  chiefly 
filled  the  minds  of  ail  the  prettiest  women 
among  the  guests. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  Créole 
women  and  to  ail  expectation,  Sara  was 
dressed  exceedingly  simply,  in  a  charm- 
ing  gown  of  Indian  muslin,  transparent 
and  iight  as  the  gauze  which  Juvenal 
terms  "woven  air,"  without  embroidery, 
without  a  single  pearl  or  diamond;  its  sole 
adornment  was  a  spray  of  pink  hawthorn. 
A  garland  of  the  same  leaves  surrounded 
her  head,  while  a  bunch  of  the  flowers 
was  pinned  at  her  waist  ;  not  so  much  as 
a  bracelet  set  off  the  lustrons  tint  of  her 
skin.  Only  her  fine,  dark,  and  silky  hair 
fell  in  long  ringlets  over  her  shoulders, 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  the  fan,  that 
marvel  of  Chinese  workmanship,  which 
she  had  bought  from  Miko-Miko. 

As  we  hâve  said,  every  one  knew  every 
one  else  in  the  Isle  of  France  ;  so  that, 
after  the  arrivai  of  the  Malmédies,  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  corne, 
since  ail  those  who,  by  their  rank  and 
wealth,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
Society,  were  assembled.  The  company 
therefore  naturally  ceased  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  door,  through  which  no  one 
else  was  expected  to  enter,  and,  after 
waiting  for  ten  minutes,  began  to  ask 
each  other  what  other  guest  Lord  Murray 
could  be  expecting,  when  the  door  opened 
once  more,  and  the  servant  in  a  loud 
voice  announced  "  Monsieur  Georges 
Munier." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  into  the 
middle  of  the  company  whom  we  hâve 
just  brought  together  under  the  reader's 
eyes,  it  would  certainly  not  hâve  caused 
the  effect  produced  by  this  simple  an- 
louncement.  On  hearing  the  name, 
every  one  turned  towards  the  door, 
wondering  who  it  could  be  that  was 
coming  in  ;  for,  although  the  name  was 
well  known  in  the  Isle  of  France,  the 
person  who  bore  it  had  been  so  long 
absent  that  people  had  almost  forgotten 
his  existence. 

Georges  entered, 

The  young  mulatto  was  dressed  with 
simplicity,  but  with  extremely  good  taste. 
His  well-fitting  black  coat,  from  the 
button-hole  of  which  were  suspended  at 
the  end  of  a  gold  chain  the  two  little 
crosses  with  which  he  had  been  decorated, 
showed  oflf  ail  the  élégance  of  his  figure. 
His   tight-fitting    trousers    revealed    the 


graceful,  lithe  shape  of  limb  peculiar  to 
men  of  colour,  and,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  thèse  latter,  he  wore  no  jewellery 
except  a  thin  gold  chain  like  the  one  in 
his  button-hole,  the  only  visible  end  of 
which  disappeared  into  the  pocket  of  his 
white  piqué  waistcoat.  In  addition,  a 
black  cravat  tied  with  that  studied  négli- 
gence only  acquired  by  fashionable  habits, 
and  over  which  a  round  shirt-collar  was 
turned  dovvn,  framed  his  handsome  face, 
the  fine  morbidezza  of  which  was  set  off 
by  his  dark  moustache  and  hair. 

Lord  Murray  advanced  further  to  meet 
Georges  than  he  had  done  in  the  case  of 
any  one  else,  and,  after  shaking  hands 
with  him,  introduced  him  to  three  or  four 
ladies  and  five  or  six  English  officers  who 
were  in  the  room  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion,  on  whose  society  he  had  congrat- 
ulated  himself  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage.  Then,  turning  to  the  rest  of 
the  company  he  said  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  présent  to  you  M. 
Georges  Munier.  M.  Munier  is  your 
fellow-countryman,  and  the  return  of  a 
man  so  distinguished  as  he  is,  ought 
almost  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  national 
festivity." 

Georges  bowed  in  token  of  acknowledg- 
ment,  but,  whatever  respect  might  be  due 
to  the  Governor,  especially  in  his  own 
house,  scarcely  a  single  voice  found 
strength  to  stammer  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  the  introduction  just  made  by 
Lord  Murray. 

Lord  Murray  either  did  not  notice  this, 
or  appeared  not  to,  and,  on  the  servant 
announcing  that  dinner  was  served,  the 
Governor  gave  his  arm  to  Sara,  and  a 
move  was  made  to  the  dining-room. 

After  what  we  know  of  Georges' 
character  it  will  be  easily  guessed  that  it 
was  not  unintentionally  that  he  had  made 
the  company  wait  for  him,  now  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  his 
struggle  with  that  préjudice  which  he 
had  determined  to  combat  ;  .  he  had 
wanted,  at  the  first  onset,  to  see  his 
enemy  face  to  face,  and  what  he  wished 
for  had  happened  ;  the  announcement  of 
his  name  and  his  entrance  had  produced 
ail  the  effect  he  could  hâve  expected. 

But  the  person  most  stirred  in  the 
whole  august  assembly  was  undoubtedly 
Sara.  Knowing  that  the  young  hunter 
of  the  Rivière  Noire  had  arrived  at  Fort- 
Louis  with  Lord  Murray,  she  had 
expected     beforehaud    to    see   him,  and 
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possibly  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  fresh 
arrivai  from  Europe  that  she  had  dressed 
herself  with  the  élégant  simplicity  so 
niuch  appreciated  among  ourselves,  and 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  so  often 
replaced  in  the  Colonies  by  an  overdone 
smartness.  So,  on  entering  the  salon, 
she  had  looked  everywhere  for  the  young 
stranger.  One  glance  had  sufficed  to  tell 
her  that  he  Vvas  not  there,  but  she 
concluded  that  he  would  arrive  presently, 
and  that  when  he  was  announced,  as  he 
no  doubt  would  be,  she  would  then  learn 
for  a  certainty  both  his  nanie  and  who  he 
was. 

What  Sara  had  foreseen  had  happened. 
Scarcely  had  she  taken  her  place  in  the 
circle  of  ladies,  and  the  Messieurs 
Malmédie  joined  the  group  of  men,  than 
M.  Georges  Munier  was  announced. 

Atthisname  so  well-known  in  the  Island, 
but  not  usually  heard  mentioned  in  such 
circumstances,  Sara  started  violently  and 
then  recovered  herself,  but  yet  was  over- 
come  with  anxiety.  She  saw  the  young 
stranger  of  Port-Louis  appear,  with  his 
calm  face,  his  haughty  look,  his  lip  curhng 
with  contempt,  and  on  the  third  appear- 
ance  he  seemed,  let  us  hasten  to  add, 
even  more  handsome  and  romantic  in  her 
eyes  than  on  the  two  previous  occasions, 
ïhen  she  followed,  not  only  with  her  eyes 
but  with  her  heart,  the  introduction  of 
Georges  into  society  made  by  Lord 
Murray,  and  her  heart  was  wounded  when 
the  repulsion  inspired  by  the  young 
mulatto's  birth  expressed  itself  by  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  guests,  and  it  was  with 
eyes  alniost  bhnded  by  tears  that  she 
responded  to  the  swift  and  penetrating 
glance  bestowed  upon  her  by  Georges. 

Then  Lord  Murray  gave  her  his  arm 
and  she  saw  nothing  further,  for  she  felt 
herself  turning  red  and  pale  almost 
suDultaneously  beneath  Georges'  glance, 
and,  feeling  convinced  that  ail  eyes  were 
directed  towards  herself,  had  immediately 
hasteiied  to  escape  from  the  gênerai 
curiosity.  But  on  this  point  Sara  was 
mistaken  ;  nobody  had  given  her  a 
thought,  for,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Malmédie  and  his  son,  they  were  ail  in 
ignorance  of  the  two  preceding  incidents 
which  had  brought  the  young  man  and 
the  girl  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
nobody  dreamed  that  there  could  be 
anything  in  conimon  between  Mademoi- 
selle Sara  de  Malmédie  and  M.  Georges 
Munier. 


When  once  seated  at  table,  Sara 
ventured  to  look  round  the  room.  She 
was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Governor, 
who  had  on  his  left  the  v/ife  of  the 
MiUtary  Commandant  of  the  Island  ; 
opposite  to  her  was  the  Commandant 
himself,  seated  between  two  ladies  belong- 
ing  to  the  most  important  familles  in  the 
Island.  Next,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
thèse  two  ladies,  came  M.  de  Malmédie 
and  his  son,  and  so  on  ;  while  Georges, 
either  by  accident  or  by  the  graceful 
forethought  of  Lord  Murray,  was  placed 
between  two  English  ladies. 

Sara  breathed  more  freely  :  she  knew 
that  the  préjudice  that  pursued  Georges 
did  not  aflfect  the  minds  of  strangers,  and 
that  any  one  coming  from  a  European 
country  must  hâve  lived  a  very  long  time 
in  the  Colonies  before  sharing  in  it  ;  she 
saw  Georges  therefore  carrying  out  in  the 
most  easy  fashion  his  rôle  of  an  agreeable 
guest  between  the  alternate  smiles  of 
Lord  Murray's  compatriots,  who  were 
delighted  to  hâve  as  their  neighbour  a 
man  who  spoke  their  language  as  well  as 
if  he  had  been  himself  an  Englishman  by 
birth. 

While  thus  directing  her  glance  towards 
the  centre  of  the  table,  Sara  noticed  that 
Henri's  eyes  were  fîxed  upon  her.  She 
understood  perfectly  what  was  passing  in 
her  fîancé's  mind,  and,  with  a  movement 
which  her  will  could  not  control,  lowered 
her  own  eyes  and  blushed. 

Lord  Murray  was,  in  the  fullest  mean- 
ing  of  the  term,  a  great  nobleman, 
admirably  skilled  in  playing  the  part  of 
host — a  part  so  difïîcult  to  learn,  unless  it 
is  fulfilled  instinctively,  and  unless  a  man 
is,  so  to  speak,  born  to  it.  Accordingly, 
when  the  constraint  and  uneasiness  which 
usually  prevail  during  the  fîrst  courses  of 
a  formai  banquet  were  dispelled,  he  began 
to  address  remarks  to  his  guests,  speak- 
ing  to  each  on  the  subject  calculated  to 
elicit  the  best  replies,  reminding  the 
English  ofïicers  of  some  noted  engage- 
ment, and  the .  merchants  of  some 
brilliant  pièce  of  spéculation,  in  the  midst 
of  ail  this  making  an  observation  from 
time  to  time  to  Georges,  which  showed 
that  with  him  he  could  converse  on  ail 
topics,  and  that  he  was  addressing  a  man 
of  universal  information,  and  not  a 
specialiston  military  afifairs  or  on  questions 
of  commerce. 

In  this  way  the  dinner  progressed. 
Georges  with  his  quick  intelligence,  but 
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with  perfect  modesty,  had  answered  every 
observation  and  every  question  from  the 
Governor  in  a  way  that  proved  to  the 
officers  that  he,  like  themselves,  had  seen 
service,  and  to  the  merchants  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  those  great  commercial 
concerns  which  make  the  whole  world  one 
single  family,  united  by  the  bond  of 
comnion  interests.  Moreover,  interspersed 
with  this  fragmentary  conversation,  there 
had  sprung  to  his  lips  the  names  of  ail 
those  who  in  France  or  England  or  Spain 
occupied  a  high  position  in  the  world  of 
politics,  or  of  society,  or  of  art,  each 
accompanied  by  one  of  those  remarks 
which  show,  in  a  single  fîash,  that  the 
man  who  is  speaking  speaks  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  character,  or  the  genius, 
or  the  position  of  the  men  whom  he  bas 
just  raentioned. 

Although  thèse  tit-bits  of  conversation, 
if  one  may  so  express  it,  had  passed  over 
the  heads  of  the  majority  of  the  guests, 
there  were  among  their  number  men  who 
were  capable  of  appreciating  the  superi- 
ority  with  which  Georges  had  touched 
upon  ail  thèse  topics,  so  that,  although 
the  feeling  of  repulsion  which  they  had 
shown  towards  the  young  mulatto  still 
remained,  their  astonishment  had  in- 
creased,  and,  together  with  the  astonish- 
ment, envy  had  entered  the  hearts  of  some 
of  them.  Henri  especially,  taken  up  with 
the  idea  that  Sara  had  bestowed  more 
notice  on  Georges  than,  considering  her 
position  as  his  fiancé,  and  her  dignity  as 
a  white  woman,  she  had  any  business  to 
do,  Henri,  I  say,  felt  an  uncontrollable 
bitterness  rising  in  his  heart.  Then,  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Munier,  recol- 
lections of  his  boyhood  were  awakened  ; 
he  recalled  the  day  when,  wishing  to 
snatch  the  flag  from  Georges'  hands, 
the  latter's  brother  Jacques  had  struck 
him  that  severe  blow  in  the  face  with  his 
fist.  Ail  thèse  bygone  misdeeds  of  the 
two  brothers  stirred  menacingly  in  his 
breast  ;  and  the  thought  that  Sara  had  on 
the  previous  day  been  rescued  by  this 
man,  instead  of  effacing  thèse  accusing 
murmurs  in  respect  to  the  past,  only 
fanned  h^s  resentment  against  him  the 
more.  As  for  M.  Malmédie,  he  had  been 
occupied  throughout  the  dinner  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  his  neighbour  on  a  new 
method  of  refining  sugar,  which  would 
hâve  the  resuit  of  increasing  by  thirty 
per  cent,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  his 
estate.      Consequently,    apart    from    his 


first  astonishment  at  finding  in  Georges 
the  préserver  of  his  nièce,  and  at  meeting 
Georges  in  Lord  Murray's  house,  he  had 
paid  no  further  attention  to  him. 

But,  as  we  hâve  said,  this  was  not  the 
case  with  Henri,  who  had  not  lost  a  word 
of  the  questions  put  by  Lord  Murray 
and  the  answers  given  by  Georges.  He 
had  recognised  the  sound  sensé  and  culti- 
vated  thought  in  each  of  thèse  answers  ; 
he  had  studied  the  firm  glance  which  was 
the  exponent  of  Georges'  authoritative 
will,  and  realised  that  hère  was  no  longer, 
as  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  a  down- 
trodden  boy  whom  he  saw  before  him,  but 
a  powerful  opponent  who  came  to  chal- 
lenge him. 

Had  Georges,  on  his  return  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  relapsed  humbly  into  the  con- 
dition for  which,  according  to  the  views 
of  white  men.  Nature  had  intended  him, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
obscurity  of  his  birth,  Henri  would  in 
that  case  hâve  passed  over,  or  at  any  rate 
hâve  cherished  no  malice  against  him 
for,  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by 
Georges  fourteen  years  ago.  But  the 
case  was  far  otherwise. 

He  had  corne  back  proudly  in  broad  day- 
light,  as  it  were,  and  had,  by  a  service 
rendered  to  his  family,  intermeddled  in 
its  life,  and  now  came  as  his  equal  in 
rank  and  his  superior  in  intelligence  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  himself.  This  was 
more  than  Henri  could  bear,  and  Henri 
in  his  own  mind  deliberately  declared  war 
against  him. 

So,  on  leaving  the  table,  and  when  they 
had  just  passed  out  into  the  garden, 
Henri  went  up  to  Sara,  who,  with 
several  other  ladies,  was  seated  in  an 
arbour  parallel  to  the  one  beneath 
which  the  gentlemen  were  taking  their 
coffee.  Sara  started,  feeling  an  instinc- 
tive certainty  that  what  Henri  was  about 
to  say  concerned  Georges. 

"  Well,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  young 
man,  leaning  over  the  bamboo  chair  on 
which  the  girl  was  sitting,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  the  dinner  ?  " 

"That  question,  I  présume,  does  not 
relate  to  the  menu  ?  "  answered  Sara  with 
a  smile. 

"  No,  dear  cousin,  though,  with  soms 
of  our  fellow-guests,  who  do  not  live,  like 
yourself,  on  dew  and  air  and  perf umes,  that 
question  would  not  be  out  of  place.  No, 
my  question  refers  to  the  social  aspect,  if 
I  may  say  so."  e 
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"  Well,  it  was  excellent,  I  tliought. 
Lord  Murray  appeared  to  nie  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  table  admirably,  and  to 
hâve  made  himself,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  every- 
body." 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  and  therefore  I  am 
greatly  astonished  that  he  should  hâve 
run  the  risk  of  compromising  us  ail  as  he 
has  done." 

"In  \vhat  \vay  ?  "  asked  Sara,  who 
understood  perfectly  what  her  cousin  was 
driving  at,  and  who,  drawing  upon  a 
strength  that  lay,  unknown  to  herself,  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  looked  her  cousin 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  she  put  this 
question  to  him. 

"  W'hy,"  answered  Henri,  somewhat 
embarrassed  not  only  by  her  clear  gaze, 
but  also  by  the  low  murniur  of  his  con- 
science, "  in  inviting  M.  Georges  Munier 
to  meet  us  at  the  same  table." 

"  And  I  am  no  less  astonished,  Henri, 
that  you  should  not  hâve  left  to  somebody 
else  the  task  of  making  this  observation 
to  me,  of  ail  people." 

"  And  why  am  I  alone  forbidden  to 
make  this  remark,  my  dear  cousin  ?  " 

"  Because,  but  for  M.  Georges  Munier, 
whose  présence  hère  you  think  so  un- 
becoming,  your  father  and  you,  that  is  if 
a  cousin  is  worth  bewailing  and  a  nièce 
deserving  of  mourning,  would  now  be  in 
mourning  and  tears." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Henri, 
reddening  ;  "  I  acknowledge  ail  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  M.  Georges  for  having 
saved  a  life  so  precious  as  your  own,  and 
you  saw  yesterday  how,  when  he  wanted 
to  buy  those  two  Ncgroes  whom  my 
father  was  going  to  hâve  punished,  I 
hastened  to  give  them  to  him." 

"And  by  the  présent  of  those  two 
Negroes  you  think  you  hâve  discharged 
your  obligation  to  him  ?  I  thank  you, 
cousin,  for  valuing  the  life  of  Sara  de 
Malmédie  at  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
dollars." 

"  Good  heavens  !  my  dear  Sara,"  said 
Henri,  "  how  strangely  you  twist  things 
to-day.  Was  I  thinking  for  a  moment 
of  putting  a  price  upon  a  life,  for  which  I 
would  sacrifice  my  own  ?  No,  I  only  in- 
tended  to  point  out  to  you  into  what  a 
false  position,  for  instance,  Lord  Murray 
would  put  any  lady  who  was  invited  to 
dance  by  M.  Georges  Munier." 

"  Then,  in  your  opinion,  my  dear  Henri, 
that  lady  should  décline  ?  " 


"  Undoubtedly  she  should. 

"  Without  reflecting  that  by  declining, 
she  ofFers  a  man  who  has  done  her  no 
harm,  and  who  has  even  perhaps  rendered 
her  some  small  service,  an  insuit  for 
which  he  would  necessarily  demand  satis- 
faction from  her  father,  her  brother,  or 
her  husband  ?  " 

"  I  présume  that,  in  such  a  case,  M. 
Georges  would  examine  himself  and  hâve 
the  justice  to  suppose  that  a  white  man 
would  not  condescend  to  measure  swords 
with  a  IMulatto." 

"  Pardon  me,  cousin,  for  venturing  to 
express  an  opinion  in  such  a  matter," 
replied  Sara  ;  "  but  either,  after  the  little 
I  hâve  seen  of  him  I  hâve  misjudged  M. 
Georges,  or  I  do  not  think  that,  if  it  was 
a  question  of  avenging  his  honour,  a  man 
who  wears  two  crosses  on  his  breast,  as 
he  does,  would  be  stopped  by  that  inward 
feeling  of  humility  with  which  you  hâve 
credited  him — quite  gratuitously,  I  think." 

"  At  any  rate  I  hope,  my  dear  Sara," 
replied  Henri,  his  face  red  with  anger, 
"  that  the  fear  of  exposing  my  father  or 
myself  to  the  wrath  of  M.  Georges  will 
not  make  you  so  imprudent  as  to  dance 
with  him,  should  he  hâve  the  efîrontery  to 
ask  you  to  do  so." 

"I  shall  dance  vàth  no  one,  sir," 
replied  Sara,  coldly,  rising  and  taking  the 
arm  of  the  English  lady  who  had  sat  next 
Georges  at  table,  and  who  was  a  friend  of 
hers. 

Henri  remained  for  a  moment  quite 
dumbfounded  by  this  unexpected  firm- 
ness,  then  he  joined  a  group  of  young 
Créoles,  among  whom  he  doubtless  found 
more  sympathy  with  his  aristocratie 
notions  than  his  cousin  had  evinced. 

During  this  time  Georges,  in  the  centre 
of  another  group,  was  chatting  Avith  some 
English  ofècers  and  merchants,  w'ho  did 
not  share,  or  only  to  a  very  slight  extent, 
the  préjudice  of  his  compatriots. 

An  hour  passed  thus  during  which  ail 
the  préparations  for  the  bail  were  com- 
pleted,  and  then  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  giving  admission  to  the  rooms  from 
which  the  furniture  had  been  removed, 
and  which  were  now  ablaze  with  lights. 
At  the  same  instant  the  orchestra  struck 
up,  as  a  signal  for  the  quadrille. 

Sara  had  had  a  severe  internai  struggle 
in  condemning  herself  to  merely  watch 
the  dancing,  for,  as  we  hâve  said,  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  balls.  But  ail  the 
bitterness  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making 
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recoiled  upon  tlie  nian  who  had  demanded 
it  of  her  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  a  more 
deep  and  tender  feeling  than  any  she  had 
yet  experienced  began  to  stir  in  her  heart 
in  favour  of  the  man  for  whose  sake  she 
had  niade  the  sacrifice,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  subUme  characteristics  of  women, 
whom  Nature  and  Society  hâve  combined 
to  make  so  weak  and  so  winning,  to 
display  a  strong  interest  in  ail  who  are 
oppressed,  as  well  as  a  lofty  admiration 
for  such  as  will  not  let  themselves  be 
oppressed. 

So,  when  Henri,  hoping  that  his  cousin 
would  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  the  opening  strains,  came,  in  spite  of 
her  expressed  décision,  to  ask  her  to 
dance  the  first  quadrille  with  him  as  usual, 
Sara  merely  answered  : — 

"  You  know  I  am  not  dancing  to-night, 
cousin." 

Henri  bit  his  lips  until  the  blood  came, 
and,  by  an  instinctive  movement,  sought 
with  his  eyes  for  Georges.  The  latter 
had  taken  up  his  position  and  was  dancing 
with  the  Englishwoman  whom  he  had 
taken  in  to  dinner.  With  a  feeling  that 
was  merely  one  of  sympathy  Sara's  eyes 
had  followed  in  the  direction  of  her 
cousin's.  Her  heart  was  wrung  with  pain, 
for  Georges  was  dancing  with  some  one 
else,  perhaps  was  not  even  thinking  of 
the  Sara  who  had  just  made  a  sacrifice 
for  his  sake,  which  but  yesterday  she 
would  hâve  deemed  herself  incapable  of 
making  for  any  one  in  the  world,  The 
minutes  during  which  this  quadrille  lasted 
were  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  that  Sara 
had  ever  spent. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  Sara,  in 
spite  of  herself,  could  not  keep  her  eyes 
from  following  Georges.  He  escorted  the 
Englishwoman  to  her  place  and  then 
appeared  to  look  about  for  some  one.  It 
was  Lord  Murray  whom  he  sought.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  him,  he  went  up 
and  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  him,  and  then 
both  advanced  towards  Sara. 

Sara  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  heart. 

*'  Mademoiselle,"  said  Lord  Murray, 
"hère  is  a  fellow-traveller  of  mine  who 
is  perhaps  a  too  scrupulous  observer  of 
European  customs,  and  therefore  does 
not  venture  to  ask  you  to  dance  before  he 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  you.  Allow  me  then  to  présent  to 
you  M.  Georges  Munier,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance." 


"As  you  say,  my  lord,"  replied  Sara, 
in  a  voice  which,  by  dint  of  self-control, 
she  succeeded  in  rendering  almost  steady, 
"  this  fear  on  the  part  of  M.  Georges  is 
somewhat  exaggerated  ;  for  we  are  already 
old  acquaintances.  On  the  very  day  of 
his  arrivai  M.  Georges  did  me  a  kindness; 
while  yesterday  he  did  more  than  that, 
for  he  saved  my  life." 

"  What  !  the  young  hunter  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  ou  the  spot  and  shoot 
that  dreadful  shark,  while  you  were  bath- 
ing,  was  he  M.  Georges  ?  " 

"  The  same,  my  lord,"  replied  Sara, 
blushing  at  the  mère  thought  of  Georges 
having  seen  her  in  her  swimming-dress  ; 
"and  I  felt  so  agitated  and  alarmed  yester- 
day that  I  had  liardly  strength  to  ofter  M. 
Georges  my  thanks.  But  to-day  I  renew 
them  ail  the  more  gratefuUy,  since  it  is  to 
his  skill  and  coolness  that  I  owe  the 
pleasure  of  being  présent  at  your  delight- 
ful  entertainment,  my  lord." 

"  And  we  add  our  thanks  to  yours,"  put 
in  Henri,  who  had  joined  the  little  group 
of  which  Sara  formed  the  central  figure  ; 
"  for  we  too,  yesterday,  were  so  disturbed 
and  upset  by  this  accident  that  we  scarcely 
had  the  honour  of  saying  a  word  to  M. 
Georges." 

Georges,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word, 
but  whose  piercing  eyes  had  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  Sara's  heart,  bowed  in  token 
of  acknowledgment,  but  without  making 
any  other  reply  to  Henri. 

*'  Then  I  hope,"  said  Lord  IMurray, 
"  that  the  request  M.  Georges  wanted  to 
make  of  you  will  be  successful  on  its  own 
merits,  and  I  leave  my  protégé  to  speak 
for  himself." 

"  Will  Mademoiselle  de  Malmédie  give 
me  the  honour  of  a  dance?  "  said  Georges, 
bowing  once  more. 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  said  Sara,  "  I  am  truly  sorry, 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  hâve 
just  refused  my  cousin,  as  I  do  not  intend 
to  dance  to-night." 

Georges  smiled  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  grasps  the  whole  situation,  and  drew 
himself  up,  giving  Henri  a  glance  of  such 
utter  contempt  that  Lord  Murray  per- 
ceived,  from  this  glance  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  answered  by  Henri,  that 
between  thèse  two  men  existed  a  deep 
and  inveterate  hatred.  But  he  concealed 
this  observation  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  and,  as  though  he  had  noticed 
nothing,  remarked  to  Sara  : — 

♦'No  doubt  the  effects  of  your  alarro 
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yesterday  are  re-actîn^  upon  your  enjoy- 
ment  to-day." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Sara;  "and 
I  even  feel  so  unwell  that  I  will  ask  my 
cousin  to  let  M.  de  Malmédie  know  that 
I  should  like  to  go  away,  and  that  I 
dépend  upon  him  for  taking  me  home." 

Henri  and  Lord  Murray  both  made  a 
movement  in  order  to  carry  out  the  girl's 
wishes.  Georges  stooped  quickly  and 
said  in  a  low  tone  : — 

"  You  hâve  a  noble  heart,  Ivlademoisellc, 
and  I  thank  you." 

Sara  started,  and  would  hâve  answered 
him,  but  Lord  Murray  had  already  re- 
turned,  so  she  only  exchanged  looks, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  with  Georges. 

"  You  are  still  resolved  to  leave  us, 
Mademoiselle  ?  "  said  the  Governor. 

**  Yes,  alas  !  "  answered  Sara.  "  I  should 
be  so,  so  delighted  to  stay,  my  lord,  but — 
I  really  feel  i'il." 

♦'  In  that  case,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
selfish  to  try  to  keep  you  ;  and,  as  M.  de 
IMalmédie's  carriage  is  probably  not  with- 
in  reach,  I  will  give  orders  for  the  horses 
to  be  put  to  my  own." 

And  Lord  l\Iurray  went  off  at  once. 

"  Sara,"  said  Georges,  "  when  I  left 
Europe  to  corne  back  hère,  my  one  désire 
Avas  to  meet  with  a  heart  hke  yours  ;  but 
I  did  not  expect  to  do  so." 

"Sir,"  murmured  Sara,  swayed  in  spite 
of  herself  by  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  that,  since  the  day  of  my 
arrivai,  I  hâve  cherished  a  dream,  and 
that,  should  that  dream  ever  be  realised, 
I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  Sara's  an- 
swer,  Georges  bowed  with  respect  and, 
seeing  M.  de  Malmédie  and  his  son 
approaching,  left  Sara  with  her  uncle 
and  cousin. 

Five  minutes  later,  Lord  Murray  re- 
turned  to  tell  Sara  that  the  carriage  was 
ready,  and  offered  her  his  arm  to  cross 
the  salon.  As  they  reached  the  door, 
the  girl  gave  a  last  look  of  regret  at  the 
scène  where  she  had  promised  herself  so 
much  enjoyment,  and  disappeared.  But 
her  look  had  encountered  one  from 
Georges,  which  seemed  as  though  it 
would  pursue  her  ail  the  rest  of  her  days. 

On  coming  back  from  taking  Mlle,  de 
Malmédie  to  the  carriage,  the  Governor, 
passing  through  the  ante-room,  met 
Georges  who,  in  his  turn,  was  getting 
ready  to  leave  the  bail. 


"  You  going  also  ?  "  said  Lord  IMurray. 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  you  know  that  for  the 
présent  I  am  living  at  Moka,  and  that, 
consequently,  I  hâve  nearly  eight  miles  to 
go;  Antrim  fortunately  can  do  that  in 
about  an  hour." 

*'  You  hâve  had  no  private  quarrel, 
hâve  you,  with  Henri  de  Malmédie  ?  " 
asked  the  Governor  with  an  expression  of 
interest. 

"  No,  my  lord,  not  yet,"  replied  Georges 
smiling  ;  "  but,  in  ail  probability,  it  will 
not  be  long  delayed." 

"  Either  I  am  much  mistaken,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  Governor,  '•  or  the 
causes  of  your  enmity  towards  this  family 
date  from  a  long  time  back  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  my  lord,  little  buUyings  between 
boys  which  produce  lirst-class  hatred  be- 
tween grown  up  men  ;  pin-pricks  that 
develop  into  sword-thrusts." 

"  And  is  there  no  Avay  of  settling  ail 
this?  "  asked  the  Governor. 

*'  I  hoped  so  at  one  time,  my  lord  ;  I 
thought  fourteen  years  of  British  rule 
might  hâve  killed  the  préjudice  which  I 
came  back  to  combat.  I  was  mistaken  ; 
and  nothing  remains  but  that  the  wrestler 
should  rub  his  body  with  oil  and  step 
down  into  the  arena." 

"  Will  you  not  be  encountering  wind- 
mills  rather  than  giants,  my  dear  Don 
Quixote?  " 

"  I  leave  you  to  judge,"  said  Georges 
smiling.  "  Yesterday  1  saved  Mlle,  de 
Malmédie's  life.  Do  you  know  how  her 
cousin  thanked  me  for  it  to-day  ?  " 

"No." 

"  By  forbidding  her  to  dance  with  me." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"  It  is  as  I  hâve  had  the  honour  to  tell 
you,  my  lord." 

"  And  why  did  he  do  this  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  a  Mulatto." 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  intend  ?  " 

"  Forgive  my  indiscrétion  ;  but  you 
know  what  an  interest  I  take  in  you,  and 
besides,  we  are  old  friends." 

"  You  ask  what  I  intend  to  do  ?  "  said 
Georges  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  you  hâve  thought  out 
some  plan  on  your  side." 

"  I  hâve  decided  upon  one  this  very 
evening." 

"  Wliat  is  it  ?  Come,  I  will  tell  you 
if  I  approve  of  it." 

"  It  is  this,  that  in  three  months  I  will 
be  Mademoiselle  de  Malmédie's  husband." 
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And,  before  Lord  Murray  had  time  to 

express  either  approval  or  disapproval, 
Georges  took  his  leave  and  went  ont. 
His  Moorish  servant  %vas  waiting  at  the 
door  with  his  two  Arab  horses. 

Georges  mounted  Antrim  and  galloped 
off  towards  ]\Ioka.  On  entering  his  house, 
the  young  man  inquired  where  his  father 
was,  but  learned  that  he  had  gone  out  at 
seven  o'clock  that  evening  and  had  not 
yet  returned. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    SLAVER 

NEXT  morning  Pierre  Munier  came 
into  his  son's  room. 
Since   his   arrivai,  Georges   had    gone 
ûver  his  father's  fine  estate  several  times, 
and,   from   his   knowledge   of    industrial 
matters   as   carried   on    in    Europe,   had 
made  several  suggestions  by  way  of  jm- 
provement,  which  his  father,  as  a  practical 
man,    had    grasped    immediately.     The 
carrying   out    of    thèse    ideas,   however, 
necessitated  the  employment  of  additional 
labour;  while  the  abolition  of  public  slave- 
dealing  had  so  greatly  increased  the  value 
of    slaves,   that    there   was   no    way    of 
procuring   in   the   Island,   except    at_  an 
enormous    expense,   the    fifty    or    sixty 
Negroes  whom  the  father  and  son  wanted 
to  add  to  the  establishment.    Accordingly, 
Pierre  had  heard  with  joy  the   evening 
before,  in  the  absence   of   Georges,_  the 
news  that  there  was  a  slave-ship  in  sight, 
and  had  gone  down  to  the  coast  that  very 
night,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then 
adopted  by  the  Colonists  and  the  traders 
in  "black  ivory,"  to  answer  the  signais 
made  by  the  slave-ship  by  other  signais 
which  indicated  an  intention  to  trade  with 
her.     Thèse  had   been  duly   exchanged, 
and  Pierre  Munier  came  to  tell  Georges 
the    good    news.      It    was    accordingly 
arranged  that  the  father  and  son  should 
repair  at  nine  in  the  evening  to  the  Point e- 
des-Caves,    below     the     Petit-Maîabar. 
Having   made  this   arrangement,  Pierre 
went   out   to   inspect,    according    to    his 
custom,  the  work   on   the   estate,   while 
Georges,  also  according   to  his   custom, 
took  his  gun  and  made  for  the  woods,  in 
order  to  give  himself  up  to  his  dreams. 


What   Georges   had   told  Murray  the 
previous  evening   was   no   empty   boast, 
but,   on   the   contrary,   a   résolve   fîrrnly 
determined.     The  whole  life  and  training 
of  the  young  INIulatto  had,  as  we  hâve 
seen,  been  directed  towards  the  object  of 
imparting  to  his  will  the  force  and  per- 
sistency  of  genius.     Having  reached  such 
a  superiority  in  every  department,  as,  aided 
by  his  wealth,  would  hâve  assured  to  him 
in  France  or  in  England,  in  Londcn  or  in 
Paris,  a  career   of   distinction,  Georges, 
eager  for  combat,  had  desired  to  return  to 
the  Isle  of  France.     It  was  there  that  the 
préjudice     existed     which    his    courage 
believed  itself  destined  to  combat,  and  his 
pride  believed  itself  able  to  overcome.    He 
returned  then  with  the  advantage  of  being 
unknown  by  sight,  of  being  able  to  study 
his  enemy  while  the  latter  was  in  ignor- 
ance  of    the    war    which    Georges   had 
declared  against  him  in  his  inmost  heart, 
ready  as  he  was  to  spring  upon  him  at 
the  moment  when  he  least  expectedit, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  in  which 
either  the  man  must  perish,  or  the  whole 
System  he  was  vowed   to  combat.     On 
setting  foot  upon  the  quay,  and  seeing 
once  more  on  his  return  the  same  men 
that  he  had  left  at  his  departure,  Georges 
had  realised  a  fact  of  which  he  had  often 
been  doubtful  when  in  Europe,  namely, 
that  everything  remained  in  statit  quo  in 
the   Isle  of    France,   although    fourteen 
years  had  elapsed,  although   the   Island 
which  had  been  French  was  now  English, 
and  instead  of  being  called  the  Isle  of 
France  was  now  called  Mauritius.    Then, 
and  from  that  moment,  he  had  put  him- 
self on  his  guard,  had  prepared  for  the 
moral  duel  which  he  had  come  in  search 
of,  just  as  another  prépares  for  a  physical 
duel,  if  we  may  so  express  it;  and  had 
waited,  sword  in  hand,  till  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  his  adversary 
should  présent  itself. 

But  just  as  Csesar  Borgia,  who  had  by 
his  genius  foreseen  everything  necessary 
for  the  conquest  of  Italy  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  except  the  fact  that  he  would 
then  be  a  dying  man  himself,  Georges 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  manner  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  and  found 
himself  struck  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  wished  to  strike.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrivai  at  Port-Louis,  chance  had  thrown 
in  his  path  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  he 
could  not  forget,  do  what  he  would. 
Then  Providence  had  brought  him  there 
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in  the  nick  of  time  for  saving  her  life — the 
life  of  the  very  girl  of  whom  he  had  been 
dreaming  vaguely  ever  since  he  had  seen 
her,  so  that  this  dream  had  entered  more 
deeply  than  ever  into  his  life.  Finally, 
chance  had  brought  them  together  the 
previous  evening,  and  there  a  single 
glance,  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
knew  he  loved,  had  told  him  that  he  was 
loved  in  return,  Henceforth,  the  struggle 
presented  a  fresh  interest  for  him,  an  in- 
terest  in  which  his  happiness  was  doubly 
bound  up,  since  henceforth  this  strife  was 
carried  on,  not  merely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  pride,  but  also  for  that  of  his  love. 

Only,  as  we  hâve  said,  Georges,  being 
wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  combat, 
lost  the  advantage  of  his  coolness  ;  though 
it  is  true  that  in  the  exchange  he  gained 
the  véhémence  of  his  passion. 

But,  if  the  sight  of  the  girl  had  made 
the  impression  we  hâve  described  upon 
a  man  îike  Georges,  satiated  with  life,  and 
with  passions  no  longer  unsullied,  the 
sight  of  the  young  man  and  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  he  had  successively 
appeared  before  her  were  bound  to  pro- 
duce a  vastly  deeper  impression  upon  the 
budding  life  and  virgin  soûl  of  Sara. 
Brought  up,  since  the  time  when  she  lost 
her  parents,  in  M.  de  Malmédie's  house, 
destined  from  that  time  to  double,  by  her 
dowry,  the  fortune  of  the  heir  to  the 
estate,  she  had  accustomed  herself  hence- 
forth to  look  on  Henri  as  her  future 
husband,  and  had  the  more  easily  sub- 
mitted  to  this  prospect,  since  Henri  was  a 
handsome  and  worthy  youth,  ranking 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashion- 
able  Colonists,  not  only  of  Port-Louis, 
but  throughout  the  whole  Island.  As  for 
Henri's  other  young  friends,  who  were 
her  companions  in  the  chase  and  her 
partners  in  the  dance,  she  had  known 
them  ail  too  long  for  it  ever  to  hâve 
entered  her  head  to  make  any  préférence 
among  them  ;  to  her  they  were  merely 
the  friends  of  her  childhood  who  would 
be  associated  in  peaceful  friendship  with 
her  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  that  was 
ail. 

Sara  then  was  in  this  perfectly  tranquil 
condition  of  mind  when  she  had  noticed 
Georges  for  the  first  time.  In  the  life  of 
ail  young  girls,  the  appearance  of  a  young 
man  unknown,  handsome,  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  graceful  build,  is  an  event, 
and  still  more  so,  as  you  may  readily 
believe,  in  the  Isle  of  France. 


The  young  stranger's  face,  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  the  words  he  had  spoken,  had 
ail  dwelt  in  Sara's  memory,  without  her 
knowing  why,  Iike  a  tune  which  you  hâve 
only  heard  once,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
you  repeat  over  and  over  again  in  your 
head.  No  doubt  Sara  would  hâve  for- 
gotten  this  event  after  a  few  days'  time, 
had  she  met  this  young  man  again  in 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  possibly  a  doser 
examination,  such  as  is  bestowed  upon  a 
second  meeting,  instead  of  involving  the 
man  more  deeply  in  her  life,  might  even 
hâve  obliterated  him  from  it  entirely. 
But  things  had  turned  out  differently. 
God  had  so  willed  that  Georges  and  Sara 
should  meet  again  at  a  suprême  crisis; 
the  épisode  of  the  "  Rivière  Noire  "  had 
occurred.  To  the  curiosity  which  accom- 
panied  his  fîrst  appearance  were  joined 
the  romance  and  the  gratitude  that  sur- 
rounded  the  second.  In  an  instant 
Georges  had  been  transformed  in  the 
girl's  eyes.  The  unknown  stranger  had 
become  an  angel  of  deliverance.  AU  the 
agony  of  the  death  with  which  Sara  had 
been  threatened,  Georges  had  spared  her  ; 
ail  the  pleasure,  and  promise  of  future 
happiness  that  life  holds  out  at  the  âge  of 
sixteen,  Georges  had  restored  to  her  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  lose 
them.  Yet  when  having  scarcely  seen 
him,  having  scarcely  addressed  a  word  to 
him,  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
him  and  was  about  to  pour  out  ail  the 
gratitude  of  her  heart,  she  was  forbidden 
to  grant  this  man  what  she  would  hâve 
granted  to  the  lirst  stranger  who  asked 
it,  and  moreover  was  ordered  to  oflfer  him 
an  insuit  which  she  would  not  hâve  offered 
to  the  meanest  of  men.  Then  the  grati- 
tude driven  back  to  her  heart  had  changed 
to  love  ;  a  look  had  told  Georges  every- 
thing  ;  a  word  from  Georges  had  told  Sara 
everything.  Sara  had  been  unable  to  deny 
anything,  so  Georges  had  the  right  to 
believe  everything.  Then,  after  the 
impression  made  upon  her,  had  come 
reflection.  Sara  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  herself  from  comparing  the  be- 
haviour  of  Henri,  her  future  husband, 
with  that  of  this  stranger,  with  whom  she 
was  scarcely  acquainted.  On  the  fîrst 
day,  Henri's  sneers  at  the  unknown 
stranger  had  hurt  her  feelings.  His  in- 
différence, as  he  rushed  ofF  to  the  death- 
halloo  of  the  stag  when  his  fiancé  had 
only  just  escaped  a  mortal  péril,  had 
wounded  her  heart  ;  lastly,  the  masterf  ul 
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tone  in  which  Henri  had  spoken  to  her 
on  the  day  of  the  bail  had  oftended  her 
pride.  So  during  that  long  night  which 
should  hâve  been  a  happy  one,  but  which 
Henri  had  turned  into  a  sad  and  lonely 
one,  Sara  had  questioned  her  feehngs  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  and  had  reahsed 
for  the  first  time  that  she  did  not  love  her 
cousin.  From  that,  to  knowing  that  she 
loved  another,  was  but  a  step. 


and  chance  this  time  proved  inflexible. 
Georges  rode  in  vain  through  ail  the 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M.  de 
Malmédie's  house  ;  he  rode  in  vain  twice 
through  the  Jardin  de  la  Compagnie,  the 
usual  promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Port-Louis;  he  went  in  vain  three  times 
round  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  prépara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  forthcom- 
ino-  races — nowhere,  even  at  a  distance. 


her  eyes  upon  herself,  turned  them  next  Sara 


upon    her    surroundings  ;     she    weighed 
in   the   balance    of  interest  her   Uncle's 
conduct   towards  her;    she   remembered 
that  she  had  a  fortune  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  francs,  that  is  to  say,  that 
she  was    nearly   twice    as    rich    as    her 
cousin.     She   asked  herself  if  her  Uncle 
would   hâve   shown   the  same   care   and 
tenderness  for  her  as  a  poor  orphan  which 
he    had    shown    for    her    as   a  wealthy 
heiress,  and  she  saw  nothing  more  in  M. 
de  IMalmédie's  adoption  of  her  than  what 
it  was  in  reality,  namely,  the  calculatmg 
policy  of  a  father  who  prépares  a  good 
marriage  for  his  son.      Ail  this  v.^as  no 
doubt    rather   severe,   but   so   it   is  with 
wounded  hearts  ;  the  wound  drives  grati- 
tude away,  and  the  grief  which  remams 
becomes  a  stern  judge. 

Georges  had  foreseen  ail  this,  and  had 
counted  upon  it  as  an  aid  in  pleading  his 
cause   and   damaging   that   of   his   rival. 
So,   after   a  good  deal   of  reflection,   he 
det'ermined    to    attempt  nothing   further 
that   day,   though,    in   the  depth   of   his 
heart,  he  fait  very  impatient  to  see  Sara 
again.     That  is  why  he  now  had  his  gun 
on  his   shoulder,  hoping  to  fînd,  in   his 
favourite  amusement  of  shooting,  a  dis- 
traction which  would  help  hlm  to  pass  the 
day.     But  Georges  had  deceived  himself  ; 
his  love  for  Sara  was  already  speaking 
in  his  heart  more  loudly  than  any  other 
feelings.        Accordingly,     towards     four 
o'clock,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  his 
désire— I  will  not  say  to  see  Sara  once 
more,  for  not  being  able  to  visit  her,  it 
would  only  be  by  chance  that  he  could 
meet  her— but  his  wish  to  be  somewhere 
near  her,  he  had  Antrim  saddled;  then, 
giving  the  rein  to  the  fleet  child  of  Arabia, 
m  less  than  an  hour  he  found  himself  in 
the  capital  of  the  Island. 

Georges  came  to  Port-Louis  with  but  a 
single  hope;  but,  as  we  hâve  said,  this 
hope  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance, 


At  seven,  Georges  gave  up  ail  hope, 
and,  with  a  pain  at  his  heart  as  though  he 
had  met  with  some  misfortune,  or  under- 
o-one  some  dreadful  hardship,  he  took  once 
more  the  road  of  the  Grande-Rivière,  but 
slowly  this  time  and  holding  his  horse  in  ; 
for  now  he  was  riding  away  from  Sara,  who 
doubtless  had  not  guessed  that  Georges 
had  ridden  ten  times  up  and  down  the 
Rue   de   la   Comédie    and    the   Rue  du 
Gouvernement,  that  is  to  say,  scarcely  a 
hundred  yards  from  where  she  was.     He 
was  passing  then  the  cantonment  of  the 
free  blacks,   situated    outside   the   town, 
still  holding  in  Antrim,  who  could  not  at 
ail   understand   this  unaccustomed  pace, 
when  suddenly  a  man  came  out  of  one  of 
the  huts  and  threw  himself  at  his  horses 
stirrup  grasping  his  knees  and  kissmg  his 
hand.      It  was  Miko-Miko,  the  Chinese 
dealer,  the  man  of  the  fan.  _ 

On  the  instant  Georges  perceived 
va^uely  the  use  which  he  could  make  of 
this  man,  whose  business  permitted  him 
to  gain  entrance  into  every  house,  and 
who,  through  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
o-uage,  could  inspire  no  distrust.  _ 
""  Georges  dismounted  and  went  into  the 
shop  of  Miko-Miko,  who  at  once  made  him 
inspect  ail  his  treasures. 

There  was  no  mistakmg  the  teelmg 
which  the  poor  fellow  had  expressed  for 
Georges,  and  which  issued  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart  at  each  word  he  said 
The  explanation  was  quite  simple  ;  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  were  dealers  like  him- 
self, and,  consequently,  if  not  hostile  to 
him,  at  least  in  rivalry  with  him,  Miko- 
Mikohad  not  yet  found  a  single  person 
at  Port-Louis  with  whom  he  could  con- 
verse in  his  own  language.  Accordmg  y 
he  asked  Georges  in  what  way  he  could 
make  a  return  for  the  happiness  which  he 
owed  to  him. 

The   request   which    Georges    had   to 
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make  was  a  very    simple  one;    nothing 
more  than  a  plan  of  the  interior  of  M.  de 
Malmédie's  house,  so  that,  should  circum 
stances  require  it,  he  might  know  how  to 
reach  Sara's  apartments. 

At  the  first  words  spoken  by  Georges, 
Miko-Miko  understood  the  whole  matter  ; 
we  hâve  said  that  the  Chinese  were  the 
Jews,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  the  ne 
gotiations  between  Miko-Miko  and  Sara, 
and  possibly  also  with  a  further  intention, 
Georges  wrote  upon  one  of  his  visiting- 
cards  the  priées  of  varions  objects  which 
might  tempt  the  girl's  fancy,  bidding 
Miko-Miko  let  nobody  see  this  card  but 
Sara  herself. 

Then  he  gave  the  dealer  another 
doubloon,  telling  him  to  come  to  Moka 
next  day  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Miko-Miko  promised  to  be  at  the 
appointed  meeting-place,  and  undertook 
to  carry  in  his  head  as  exact  a  plan  of 
the  house  as  could  be  traced  by  a 
draughtsman. 

After  this,  inasmuch  as  ît  was  now 
eight  o'clock,  and  at  nine  Georges  had  to 
meet  his  father,  as  we  hâve  said,  at  the 
Pointe-aiix-Caves,  he  remounted  his 
horse  and  continued  his  journey  along  the 
road  of  the  Petite-Rivière,  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  before.  For  those  who  are 
in  love,  a  very  little  thing  is  needed  to 
change  the  aspect  of  the  horizon. 

Itwas  quite  dark  when  Georges  arrived 
at  the  meeting-place.  His  father,  true  to 
the  habit  of  punctuality,  which  he  had 
always  observed  when  dealing  with 
white  men,  had  been  there  for  ten  minutes. 
At  half-past  nine  the  moon  rose. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which 
Georges  and  his  father  were  waiting. 
They  at  once  directed  their  gaze  between 
the  Ile  Bourbon  and  the  lie  de  Sable, 
and  there  they  saw  a  light  flash  three 
times.  This  was  the  customary  signal, 
given  by  a  mirror  reflecting  the  moon's 
rays,  and  well  understood  by  the 
Colonists.  On  seeing  it,  Télémaque,  who 
had  accompanied  his  employers,  lighted  a 
fire  on  the  shore  which  he  extinguished 
five  minutes  later,  and  then  they  waited. 

Half-an-hour  had  not  elapsed  when 
they  saw  faintly  appearing  on  the  sea  a 
dark  line,  like  a  great  fish  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  ;  then  this  line 
grew  larger  and  more  distinct,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  pirogue.  Soon  after, 
a  large  boat  could  be  made  out,  and,  by 


the  shimmering  rays  of  the  moon  on  the 
sea,  the  movement  of  oars  striking  the 
water  could  be  discerned,  though  their 
Sound  was  as  yet  inaudible.  Eventually 
the  boat  entered  the  bay  of  the  Petite- 
Rivière,  and  landed  in  the  creek  just 
opposite  the  small  fort. 

Georges  and  his  father  advanced  down 
the  beach.  A  man  who  had  been  seen 
sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  had  already 
stepped  ashore. 

Behind  him  came  some  dozen  sailors 
armed  with  guns  and  axes.  They  were 
the  same  men  who  had  been  rowing,  with 
their  guns  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
The  man  who  had  landed  first  gave  them 
a  signal,  upon  which  they  began  to 
disembark  the  Negroes,  of  whom  there 
were  thirty  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  while  an  equal  number  were  to  be 
brought  in  a  second  boat. 

Then  the  two  Mulattos  and  the  man 
who  had  landed  first  came  together  and 
exchanged  a  few  words,  as  the  resuit  of 
which  Georges  and  his  father  were 
convinced  of  what  they  had  already 
guessed,  namely,  that  they  were  in  the 
présence  of  the  Captain  of  the  Slaver 
himself. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  two  and  thirty, 
tall  in  stature,  and  bearing  ail  the  signs 
of  physical  strength  developed  to  a  pitch 
that  instinctively  commands  respect.  He 
had  dark  frizzled  hair,  whiskers  that  met 
under  the  chin,  and  moustaches  that 
joined  the  whiskers.  His  face  and  hands, 
tanned  by  the  suns  of  the  Tropics,  had 
acquired  very  much  the  complexion  of 
the  Indians  of  Timor  or  Pegu.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  jacket  and  trousers  of  blue 
cloth  worn  by  sportsmen  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and,  like  them,  had  a  broad 
straw  hat  and  carried  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder.  Only,  unlike  them,  he  wore  in 
addition,  suspended  from  his  belt,  a 
curved  sword,  shaped  like  an  Arab 
scimitar,  but  larger,  and  with  a  hilt 
resembling  that  of  the  Scotch  claymore. 
If  the  Captain  of  the  Slaver  had  been 
the  object  of  a  close  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  two  inhabitants  of  Moka, 
they  too,  in  their  turn,  had  had  to  undergo 
an  examination  no  less  searching.  The 
trader  in  black  fîesh  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other  with  equal  curiosity,  and  the 
more  closely  he  scrutinized  them,  the 
more  did  he  appear  unable  to  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  them.  Georges  and  his 
father   failed    apparently    to    notice   the 
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persistence  of  his  gaze,  or,  at  any  rate, 
were  not  made  uneasy  by  it,  for  they 
entered  upon  the  negotiation  for  which 
they  had  corne,  examining  one  after 
another  the  Negroes  who  had  been 
brought  in  the  first  boat,  and  who  were 
nearly  ail  natives  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  that  is  to  say,  of  Senegambia  and 
Guinea, — a  circumstance  which  further 
increases  their  value,  inasmuch  as,  not 
having,  like  the  natives  of  Madagascar, 
the  Mozambiques,  or  the  Kafftrs,  any 
hope  of  reaching  their  country  again, 
they  hardly  ever  niake  an  attempt  to 
escape.  In  spite  of  this  excuse  for 
raising  the  price,  the  Captain  was  very 
reasonable  in  his  demands,  and  so,  when 
the  second  boat-load  arrived,  the  bargain 
for  the  fîrst  had  been  already  concluded. 

The  Negroes  in  the  second  boat  were  as 
good  in  quality  as  those  of  the  first.  The 
Captain's  stock  was  first -rate, and  showed 
him  to  be  a  thorough  connoisseur  inhis 
own  line  of  business.  This  was  a  pièce 
of  real  good  luck  for  the  Isle  of  France, 
to  which  he  had  corne  for  the  first  time 
to  ply  his  trade,  having  heretofore  shipped 
slaves  more  especially  for  the  Antilles. 

When  ail  the  Negroes  had  been  dis- 
embarked  and  the  deal  was  concluded, 
Télémaque,  himself  a  native  of  the  Congo, 
came  up  to  them  and  delivered  a  discourse 
in  his  mother-tongue,  which  was  theirs 
also.  The  aim  of  this  discourse  wasto 
boast  to  them  of  the  mild  lot  in  which 
their  future  life  was  cast,  compared  with 
the  Ufe  led  by  their  countrymen  in  the 
employment  of  the  other  planters  of  the 
Island,  and  to  tell  them  that  they  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
MM.  Pierre  and  Georges  Munier,  who 
were  the  kindest  employers  in  the  Island. 
Then  the  Negroes  approached  the  two 
Mulattos,  and,  falling  on  their  knees, 
promised,  Télémaque  acting  as  their 
mouthpiece,  that  they  would  prove  worthy 
of  the  happiness  which  Providence  had 
kept  in  store  for  them. 

At  the  name  of  Pierre  and  Georges 
Munier,  the  Slave  -  Captain,  who  had 
followed  the  discourse  of  Télémaque  with 
an  attention  which  showed  that  he  had 
closely  studied  the  différent  dialects  of 
Africa,  had  given  a  start,  and  looked  even 
more  attentively  than  before  at  the  two 
men  with  whom  he  had  just  concluded 
with  such  promptness  a  transaction  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.     But    Georges    and    his    father 


appeared  to  notice  the  other's  reluctance 
to  take  his  eyes  off  them  no  more  than 
they  had  done  before.  At  last  the  moment 
for  settling  up  arrived.  Georges  asked 
the  Captain  how  he  would  like  to  be  paid, 
in  gold  or  in  notes,  his  father  having 
brought  gold  in  his  saddle-bags  and  notes 
in  his  pocket-book,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
every  emergency.  The  Captain  preferred 
gold.  The  amount  was  accordingly 
counted  out  on  the  spot  and  conveyed 
into  the  second  boat  ;  then  the  sailors 
embarked  again.  But,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  Georges  and  his  father, 
the  Captain  did  not  go  down  with  them 
to  the  boats,  which,  at  an  order  given  by 
him,  pulled  away  from  the  shore. 

The  Captain  followed  them  with  his 
eyes  for  some  little  time  ;  then,  when  they 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  turned  to 
the  astonished  Mulattos,  and  advancing 
towards  them  with  a  hand  outstretched 
to  each,  exclaimed  : — 

«'  Good  day,  father  !  Good  day, 
brother  !  "  Then,  seeing  them  hesitate, 
he  added : — 

"  Why,  do  you  not  recognise  your 
Jacques  ?  "  Both  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  held  out  their  arms  to  him. 
Jacques  threw  himself  into  his  father's 
arms,  then  passed  from  them  to  those  of 
his  brother  ;  after  which  Télémaque,  too, 
had  his  turn,  although,  be  it  said,  it  was 
not  without  trembling  that  he  ventured  to 
touch  the  hands  of  the  Slave- Captain. 

Thus,  by  a  strange  coïncidence,  did 
chance  re-unite  in  the  same  family  the 
man  who  had  laboured  ail  his  life  under 
the  préjudice  of  colour,  the  man  who  was 
making  his  fortune  by  trading  in  it,  and 
the  man  who  was  readv  to  risk  his  life  in 
order  to  combat  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE     SLAVE    TRADE 

THE  man  was  really  Jacques, — Jac- 
ques, whom  his  father  had  not  set 
eyes  on  for  fourteen,  or  his  brother  for 
twelve,  years. 

Jacques  had  left  France  on  board  one 
of  those  privateers,  furnished  with  letters 
of  marque  from  the  Government,  which 
at  this  period  darted  suddenly  out  of  our 
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harbours,  like  eagles  from  their  eyries,  and 
attacked  the  English, 

It  was  a  rough  school  of  training,  and 
quite  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  Impérial 
Navy,  the  ships  of  which,  at  this  time, 
constantly  blockaded  in  our  ports,  were 
as  often  lying  idly  at  anchor  as  those  of 
this  other  branch  of  marine,  swift,  light, 
and  indépendant,  were  scouring  the  high 
seas.  Every  day,  indeed,  there  was  some 
f resh  fighting  ;  not  that  our  privateers,  bold 
as  they  were,  picked  quarrels  with  men- 
of-war,  but  that  they  were  for  ever  attack- 
ing  the  great,  big-belHed  merchantmen, 
bursting  with  freight  from  India  and 
China,  homeward  bound  from  Calcutta, 
or  Buenos-Ayres,  or  Vera-Cruz.  Now, 
either  thèse  vessels,  harmless  as  they  were 
to  look  at,  were  convoyed  by  some  English 
frigate,  by  no  means  without  beak  and 
claws,  or  they  had  elected  to  arm  and 
défend  themselves  on  their  own  account. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  was  mère  child's-play, 
a  two  hours'  skirmish,  and  ail  was  over  ; 
but,  in  the  first  case,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
was  much  more  serious.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed,  men  were  killed,  and  rigging 
damaged.  Finally  it  came  to  boarding 
the  vessel,  and,  after  having  been  pounded 
from  a  distance,  she  was  destroyed  at 
close  quarters. 

W'hilst  this  was  taking  place,  the  mer- 
chant-ships  sheered  off,  and,  if  they  did 
not  meet,  like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  with 
any  other  privateer  to  lay  hands  upon 
them,  made  some  port  in  England,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  India  Company 
who  voted  rewards  of  money  to  their 
defenders. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  this 
period.  Out  of  the  thirty  or  thirty-one 
days  whicli  make  up  the  month,  fighting 
took  place  on  twenty  or  twenty-five  of 
them  ;  then,  by  the  way  of  respite  from 
fighting,  came  days  of  tempest.  Well, 
we  repeat,  in  such  a  school  a  man  learned 
quickly.  At  the  first,  as  there  was  no 
conscription  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting, 
and  as  this  little  amateur  warfare  did  not 
discontinue  until  in  the  long  run  a  good 
number  of  men  had  been  used  up,  the 
crews  were  hardly  ever  up  to  their  full 
strength.  True,  the  sailors  being  ail  volun- 
teers,  quantity,  in  this  case,  was  advan- 
tageously  replaced  by  quality  ;  so,  during 
the  fighting  or  the  storms,  nobody  had 
any  fîxed  duties,  and  each  man  could  put 
his  hand  to  everything,  For  the  rest, 
there  was  absolute  obédience  to  the  Cap- 


tain,  when  he  was  there,  and  to  the  First 
Ofïîcer,  in  the  Captain's  absence.  ïhough 
this  was  the  case  throughout,  it  was  par- 
ticularly  so  on  board  the  Calypso,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  ship  which  Jacques 
had  chosen  for  serving  his  naval  appren- 
ticeship  in  ;  in  six  years  she  had  had  only 
two  refractory  seamen,  one  from  Nor- 
mandy,  the  other  a  Gascon,  the  one  having 
disobeyed  the  authority  of  the  Captain, 
the  other  that  of  his  Lieutenant.  The 
Captain  had  smashed  in  the  first  man's 
skuU  with  an  axe,  while  the  Lieutenant 
had  sent  a  pistol  shot  through  the  other's 
body  ;  and  both  had  died  on  the  spot. 
Then,  as  nothing  is  so  much  in  the  way 
of  working  a  ship  as  a  dead  body,  the 
corpses  had  been  chucked  overboard,  and 
there  the  matter  ended.  Only  thèse  two 
events,  if  they  left  no  trace  behind  them 
except  in  the  recollection  of  the  crew,  had 
none  the  less  exercised  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence over  their  minds.  None,  after  that, 
ever  dreamed  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
Captain  Bertrand  or  Lieutenant  Rébard, 
for  such  were  the  names  of  thèse  two 
worthies,  who  henceforth  enjoyed  the 
privilège  of  absolutely  despotic  authority 
on  board  the  Calypso. 

Jacques  had  ahvays  had  a  decided  liking 
for  the  sea  ;  when  quite  a  boy  he  had  been 
constantly  on  board  the  ships  riding  in 
Port-Louis,  climbing  into  the  shrouds  and 
tops,  swinging  on  the  yards,  sliding  down 
the  halliards  ;  and,  as  it  was  especially  on 
board  vessels  with  which  his  father  had 
business  transactions  that  Jacques  prac- 
tised  thèse  gymnastic  exercises,  the  Cap- 
tains  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
satisfying  his  boyish  curiosity,  explaining 
everything  to  him  and  allowing  him  to 
climb  from  hold  to  top-gallants  and  back 
again.  The  resuit  was,  that,  at  the  âge 
of  ten,  Jacques  was  a  most  efficient  cabin- 
boy,  inasmuch  as,  in  default  of  a  vessel 
everything  in  his  eyes  represented  a  ship. 
He  climbed  trees,  of  which  he  made  masts, 
and  along  bind-weed,  which  played  the 
part  of  ropes,  and  at  twelve  years  of  âge, 
knowing  the  name  of  every  part  of  the 
ship,  and  every  détail  of  the  drill  which 
takes  place  on  its  deck,  he  could  hâve 
entered  as  a  first-class  candidate  in  the 
first  vessel  that  appeared. 

But,  as  we  hâve  already  seen,  his  father 
had  decided  otherwise  for  him,  and,  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  Ecole  d'Angoulême, 
to  which  his  tastes  summoned  him,  he  had 
sent  him  to  the  Collège  Napoléon.     Hère 
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was  afforded  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the 
proverb,  "  Man  proposes,  and  God  dis- 
poses." Jacques,  after  spending  two  years 
in  drawing  ships  in  his  composition  books 
and  launching  frigates  on  the  big  pond  of 
the  Luxembourg,  availed  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered  of  passing 
from  theory  to  practice  ;  and  having,  during 
a  stay  at  Brest,  gone  to  visit  the  brig 
Calypso,  he  told  his  brother,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  that  he  might  go  back 
to  land  by  himself,  but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  had  decided  to  become  a  sailor.  Both 
submitted  to  this  sudden  décision,  and 
Georges  returned  alone,  as  has  been  duly 
related,  to  the  Collège  Napoléon.  As  for 
Jacques,  whose  frank  face  and  gallant 
bearing  had  at  once  won  over  Captain 
Bertrand,  he  was  raised  forthwith  to  the 
rank  of  able  seaman,  at  which  his  com- 
rades  grumbled  loudly. 

Jacques  let  them  grumble  ;  he  had  in 
his  own  mind  very  clear  ideas  of  justice 
and  injustice  ;  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
just  been  put  on  an  equality  were  ignorant 
of  his  worth,  and  so  it  was  quite  natural 
that  they  should  be  annoyed  that  a  mère 
novice  should  hâve  been  treated  with  such 
favour.  But,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  storm,  he  eut  away  a  top-gallant-sail 
which  was  blocked  in  the  tackle,  and 
which  threatened  to  carry  away  the  mast  ; 
while  the  first  time  they  boarded  a  ship,  he 
sprang  upon  the  enemy's  deck  in  front  of 
the  Captain,  a  proceeding  which  earned 
him  such  a  tremendous  blow  from  the 
latter's  fîst  that  he  remained  unconscious 
for  three  days,  the  rule  on  board  the  Caly- 
pso being  that  the  Captain  must  always 
set  foot  on  the  enemy's  deck  before  any  of 
the  crew.  However,  as  this  was  one  of 
the  breaches  of  discipline  for  which  one 
brave  man  readily  forgives  another,  the 
Captain  admitted  the  validity  of  tlie 
apology  made  by  Jacques,  and  told  him 
that  in  future,  next  after  himself  and  the 
Lieutenant,  he  was  at  liberty,  in  similar 
circumstances,  to  take  what  order  pleased 
him.  At  the  second  boarding  Jacques 
was  the  third  man  on  deck. 

From  that  time  the  sailors  ceased  to 
grumble  at  Jacques,  and  even  the  old 
hands  came  up  to  him  and  were  the  first 
to  shake  hands.  So  matters  went  on  until 
theyear  18 15.  We  say  1815,  because  Cap- 
tain Bertrand,  who  was  of  a  very  sceptical 
turn  of  mind,  had  never  chosen  to  take  the 
fall  of  Napoléon  seriously.  Possibly  too 
this  feeling  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that, 


having  nothing  to  do,  he  had  made  two 
voyages  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  thèse  voyages,  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  received  by  the 
ex-master  of  the  world.  What  had  passed 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  buccaneer 
at  this  interview  no  one  ever  discovered  ; 
ail  that  was  remarked  was  that  Captain 
Bertrand  returned  on  board  whistling  : — 
"  Ran  tan  plan  tirelire 
How  we  shall  laugh,  to  be  sure  !" 
which,  with  Captain  Bertrand,  denoted  an 
inward  feeling  of  most  intense  satisfaction. 
After  this,  the  Captain  betook  himself  to 
Brest,  where,  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one,  he  began  to  put  the  Calypso  in 
fighting  trim,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  powder 
and  shot,  and  to  make  up  the  few  men  who 
were  wanting  in  order  that  his  crew  should 
be  at  its  full  strength.  So  that  any  one 
must  hâve  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance  with  Captain  Bertrand  who  did  not 
grasp  the  fact  that  he  was  cockering  up 
behind  the  scènes  some  spectacle  which 
would  greatly  astonish  the  audience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  six  weeks  after 
Captain  Bertrand's  last  voyage  to  Porto- 
Ferrajo,  Napoléon  landed  at  the  Gulf  of 
Juan.  Twenty-four  days  after  his  landing 
at  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  Napoléon  entered 
Paris  ;  and  seventy-two  hours  after  Napo- 
leon'sentranceinto Paris, Captain  Bertrand 
left  Brest  with  ail  sail  set  and  the  tricolour 
flying  at  the  peak. 

A  week  had  not  elapsed  when  Captain 
Bertrand  entered  the  harbour  again,  haul- 
ing  in  tow  a  magnificent  English  three- 
master,  laden  with  the  finest  spices  from 
India  ;  she  had  been  so  utterly  astonished 
at  seeing  the  tri-coloured  flag,  which  was 
thought  to  hâve  disappeared  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  that  it  never  entered  her  head 
to  make  even  the  slightest  show  of  résist- 
ance. 

This  prize  had  made  Captain  Bertrand's 
mouth  water.  So,  no  sooner  had  he  got 
rid  of  his  capture  at  a  suitable  price  and 
divided  the  proceeds  among  the  crew,  who 
had  lain  idle  for  nearly  a  year  and  were 
getting  very  weary  of  this  inaction,  than  he 
went  oflfin  search  of  a  second  three-master. 
But,  as  everybody  knows,  you  do  not  al- 
ways find  precisely  what  you  are  looking 
for  ;  one  fine  morning,  after  a  very  dark 
night,  the  Calypso  found  herself  cheek  by 
jowl  with  a  frigate.  This  frigate  was  none 
other  than  the  Leicester,  the  same  vessel 
which  we  hâve  seen  at  Port-Louis,  con- 
veying  the  Governor  and  Georges. 
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The  Leicester  had  ten  guns  and  sixty 
men  more  than  the  Calypso  possessed  ; 
nor  had  she  any  cargo  of  cinnamon,  sugar, 
or  coffee  ;  but,  instead  of  thèse,  a  maga- 
zine perfectly  equipped,  and  an  arsenal 
stuffed  full  with  shot  and  grape.  Scarcely 
had  she  discovered,  moreover,what  country 
the  Calypso  hailed  from  than,  without 
giving  her  the  slightest  warning,  she  sent 
her  a  sam.ple  of  her  goods,  in  the  shape  of 
a  fine  thirty-six  pounder,  which  buried 
itself  in  her  hull. 

Quite  differently  from  her  sister 
Galatea,  who  fled  in  order  to  be  seen, 
the  Calypso  would  hâve  been  very  glad 
to  fly,  without  being  seen.  She  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  Leicester,  even 
should  she  corne  ofï  victorious,  which 
was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely.  Un- 
fortunately,  it  was  hardly  probable  that 
she  would  escape,  since  her  Captain  was 
this  same  Lord  Murray,  who  had  not  yet, 
at  this  period,  quitted  the  navy,  and  who, 
for  ail  his  élégant  appearance,  to  which, 
later  on,  his  diplomatie  labours  had  given 
yet  a  fresh  colour,  was  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  sea-dogs  betw'een  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  Baffin's  Bay.  Accordingly 
Captain  Bertrand  trained  his  two  largest 
guns  astern  and  sheered  oiîf. 

The  Calypso  was  a  véritable  ship  of 
prey,  designed  for  speed,  narrow  and  long 
in  the  lines.  But  the  poor  little  Sea- 
swallow  was  engaged  with  the  Ocean- 
eagle;  consequently,  in  spite  of  her 
agility,  it  was  soon  évident  that  the  frigate 
was  wearing  the  schooner  down, 

This  superiority  in  pace  soon  became 
ail  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that, 
every  five  minutes  or  so,  the  Leicester 
despatched  leaden  messengers  to  summon 
the  Calypso  to  stop.  To  which  the 
Calypso,  still  in  flight,  replied  with  her 
stern-guns  by  messengers  of  the  same 
character.  AU  this  time,  Jacques  was 
examining  with  the  greatest  attention  the 
masting  of  the  brig,  and  making  some 
most  sensible  remarks  to  Lieutenant 
Rébard  on  the  improvements  that  might 
be  made  in  the  rigging  of  vessels  intended, 
like  the  Calypso,  either  to  chase  or  to  be 
chased.  There  was  above  ail  a  radical 
change  to  be  effected  in  the  top-gallant- 
masts,  and  Jacques,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  this  weak  spot  in  the  ship,  had  just 
fînished  his  démonstration,  when  not 
receiving  any  signs  of  approval  from  the 
Lieutenant,  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
sky  to  the  deck,  and  realised  the  cause  of 


the  silence  of  his  interlocutor  :  Lieutenant 
Rébard  had  just  been  eut  in  two  by  a 
cannon-shot.  The  situation  was  becoming 
serious  ;  it  was  plain  that,  before  another 
half  hour  was  over,  the  two  ships 
would  be  alongside  each  other,  and  that 
the  Calypso  would  be  obliged,  to  use  a 
technical  term,  to  fiidge  it  ont  with  a 
crew  a  third  again  as  strong  as  her  own. 
Jacques  was  communicating,  in  an  aside, 
this  rather  disconcerting  reflection  to  the 
Captain  of  one  of  the  two  stern-guns, 
when  the  fellow,  in  stooping  to  aim, 
apparently  took  a  false  step  and  fell  with 
his  nose  on  the  breech  of  the  gun.  Seeing 
that  he  w^as  slower  in  getting  up  again 
than  a  man  ought  to  hâve  been  in  such 
circumstances,  and  in  so  responsible  a 
position,  Jacques  took  him  by  his  coat- 
collar  and  restored  him  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar.  But  this  done,  he  perceived  that  the 
poor  wretch  had  swallowed  a  grape-shot; 
only,  instead  of  following  the  perpen- 
dicular,  the  grape-shot  had  taken  a 
horizontal  Une.  Hence  had  corne  the 
accident.  The  poor  man  had  died,  as 
they  say,  from  being  unable  to  digest 
cast-iron. 

Jacques,  who,  at  the  moment,  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  stooped  in  his  turn 
towards  the  gun,  rectified  the  sight  by  a 
degree  or  so,  and  cried: — 

"Fire!" 

At  the  same  instant  the  gun  thundered, 
and  Jacques,  anxious  to  see  the  resuit  of 
his  skill,  jumped  upon  the  nettings,  in 
order  to  watch,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so, 
the  effect  of  the  projectile  which  he  had 
just  hurled  at  the  enemy. 

The  efîect  was  instantaneous.  The 
mizen-mast,  shattered  a  little  above  the 
main-top,  bowed  like  a  tree  bent  by  the 
wind,  then  fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  litter- 
ing  the  deck  with  sails  and  rigging,  and 
crushing  a  portion  of  the  starboard  bul- 
warks.  A  loud  shout  of  triumph  resounded 
on  board  the  Calypso.  The  frigate  had 
stopped  in  mid-chase,  dipping  her  broken 
wing  in  the  sea,  while  the  schooner,  safe 
and  Sound,  but  for  a  few  ropes  eut  away, 
continued  her  course,  freed  from  the 
enemy's  pursuit. 

The  Captain's  first  care,  on  seeing  him- 
self  out  of  danger,  was  to  appoint  Jacques 
Lieutenant  in  place  of  Rébard  ;  this  rank 
had  devolved  upon  him,  long  since,  in 
case  of  a  vacancy,  in  the  minds  of  ail  his 
comrades.  The  announcement  of  his  pro- 
motion was  accordingly  welcomed  with 
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unanimous  acclamations.  In  the  evening 
a  public  service  was  held  for  the  dead. 
The  bodies  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea 
as  they  passed  from  life  to  death,  only 
that  of  the  second  in  command  having 
been  reserved,  in  order  that  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank  might  be  paid  him.  Thèse 
honours  consisted  in  being  sewn  up  in  a 
hammock  with  a  thirty-six  pounder  at 
each  foot.  The  cérémonial  was  carried 
eut  exactly,  and  poor  Rébard  went  to 
rejoin  his  companions,  having  preserved 
the  very  slender  advantage  over  them  of 
being  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
instead  of  floating  on  its  surface. 

In  the  evening,  Captain  Bertrand  took 
advantage  of  the  darkness  to  alter  his 
course,  that  is  to  say,  thanks  to  a  slant 
of  wind,  he  was  able  to  reverse  his 
course,  so  that  he  entered  Brest,  while 
the  Leicester,  which  had  hastened  to 
substitute  a  fresh  mast  for  her  broken  one, 
pursued  her  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Vert. 

This  made  Captain  Murray  extremely 
angry,  and  he  swore  that,  if  ever  the 
Calypso  came  within  reach  of  the 
Leicester  again,  she  should  not  get  off 
so  cheaply  the  second  time  as  she  had 
done  on  the  first  occasion. 

As  soon  as  ever  his  damages  were 
repaired,  Captain  Bertrand  returned  to 
his  old  game,  and,  well  seconded  by 
Jacques,  performed  many  remarkable  ex- 
ploits. Unfortunately,  Waterloo  super- 
vened  ;  after  Waterloo,  came  the  second 
abdication,  and,  after  the  second  abdi- 
cation, peace.  This  time  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  doubt.  The  Captain  saw 
the  prisoner  of  Europe  pass  by,  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  and,  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  St.  Helena  from  having  called  there 
twice,  he  realised  at  once  that  there  is  no 
escaping  from  that  island  as  there  is  from 
Elba. 

Captain  Bertrand's  prospects  were 
greatly  compromised  by  that  great  cata- 
clysm  in  which  so  many  things  were 
shattered.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
create  for  himself  a  fresh  trade.  He  had 
a  fine  schooner,  a  good  sea  boat,  with  a 
crew  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  ready  to 
foUow  his  fortunes,  good  or  bad  ;  it 
occurred  to  him  quite  naturally  to  engage 
in  the  slave  trade. 

This  was  quite  a  nice  business  before 
the  profession  had  been  ruined  by  a  heap 
of  philosophical  preachments,  which  no- 
body  at  that  time  had  so  much  as  thought 
of,  and  there  were  immense  fortunes  to  be 


made  by  those  who  were  the  first  to 
embark  in  it.  War,  occasionally  smothered 
in  Europe,  in  Africa  is  perpétuai  ;  there  is 
always  some  tribe  that  is  thirsty,  and,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  that  fine  country 
observed,  once  and  for  ail,  that  the  surest 
means  of  procuring  prisoners  was  to  hâve 
plenty  of  brandy,  you  needed  only  at  this 
period  to  follow  the  coasts  of  Senegambia, 
Congo,  Mozambique  or  Zanzibar  with  a 
bottle  of  trade  brandy  in  each  hand,  and 
you  were  sure  of  returning  to  your  ship 
with  a  negro  under  each  arm.  When 
prisoners  ran  short,  mothers  sold  their 
children  for  a  glass  of  liquor  ;  true,  thèse 
brats  were  of  no  great  value  ;  but  any  lack 
of  quality  was  made  up  for  by  their 
quantity. 

Captain  Bertrand  carried  on  this  busi- 
ness with  crédit  and  profit  for  five  years, 
that  is  to  say,  from  1815  to  1820,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  carrying  it  on  for  a 
good  many  more,  when  an  unforeseen 
accident  put  an  end  to  his  life.  One  day 
as  he  was  ascending  the  Rivière  des 
Poissons,  situated  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  in  company  with  a  Hottentot  chief, 
who  was  going  to  hand  over  to  him,  for 
the  considération  of  two  casks  of  rum, 
a  party  of  Grands-Namaquois  Negroes  for 
which  he  had  just  negotiated,  and  who 
were  booked  in  advance  for  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe,  he  happened  to  set  foot 
on  the  tail  of  a  boqueira  that  lay  basking 
in  the  sun.  The  tail  of  this  species  of 
snake  is,  as  is  well  known,  so  sensitive, 
that  Nature  has  endowed  this  part  of  its 
body  with  a  number  of  little  bells,  so  that 
the  traveller,  warned  by  the  sound,  may 
avoid  treading  upon  it.  The  snake  rose 
erect  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  bit 
Captain  Bertrand  in  the  hand.  The 
Captain,  though  well  inured  to  pain, 
uttered  a  cry.  The  Hottentot  chief 
turned  round,  saw  what  had  happened, 
and  said  in  a  grave  tone  : — 

"  Man  bitten,  man  die." 

"  I  know  it,  God  help  me  !  answered 
the  Captain,  "  and  that  is  why  I  called 
out." 

Then,  either  for  his  own  personal  satis- 
faction, or  from  motives  of  philanthropy, 
and  to  insure  that  the  snake  which  had 
bitten  him  should  not  bite  any  one  else, 
he  seized  the  boqueira  with  both  hands 
and  wrung  its  neck.  Hardly  had  the 
brave  Captain  accomplished  this  than  his 
strength  suddenly  forsook  him,  and  he  fell 
dead  beside  the  reptile. 
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Ail  this  had  happened  with  such 
rapidity  that  when  Jacques,  who  was 
about  twenty-five  yards  behind  the 
Captain,  came  up  to  him,  he  had  already 
turned  as  green  as  a  lizard.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  only  stammer  a  few 
incohérent  words,  and  expired.  Ten 
minutes  later,  his  body  was  covered  with 
black  and  yellow  spots,  just  like  a 
poisonous  fungus. 

Owing  to  the  marvellously  subtle 
nature  of  the  poison,  décomposition  set  in 
so  rapidly  that  to  carry  the  Captain's 
body  on  board  the  Calypso  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Jacques  and  the  twelve 
sailors  who  accompanied  him  dug  a  grave 
in  which  they  laid  the  body,  heaping  over 
it  ail  the  stones  they  could  find  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  as  to  préserve  it,  if 
possible,  from  the  ravages  of  hyenas  and 
jackals.  As  for  the  snake,  one  of  the 
sailors,  remembering  that  his  Uncle,  who 
was  a  chemist  at  Brest,  had  requested 
him,  in  case  he  ever  came  across  one  of 
thèse  reptiles,  to  try  and  bring  it  to  him, 
carried  it  oflf  to  be  placed  later  on  in  a 
phial  at  the  door  of  his  uncle's  shop 
between  a  bottle  filled  with  red  water  and 
another  fîlled  with  blue. 

There  is  a  commercial  adage  which 
says  :  "  Business  before  everything."  In 
virtue  of  this  adage,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Hottentot  chief  and  Jacques  that  this 
catastrophe  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  bargain  which  had 
been  concluded.  Accordingly  Jacques 
went  to  fetch  from  the  neighbouring  kraal 
the  fifty  Grands-Namaquois  who  had 
been  sold  ;  after  which  the  Hottentot 
chief  brought  aAvay  from  the  brig  the 
promised  casks  of  rum.  Having  effected 
this  exchange  the  two  dealers  separated, 
each  delighted  with  the  other,  and  with 
the  mutual  promise  that  their  commercial 
relations  should  be  renewed  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  same  evening  Jacques  piped  ail 
hands  on  deck,  from  the  boatswain's  mate 
to  the  junior  cabin-boy,  and  after  touching 
briefîy  but  eloquently  on  the  numerous 
good  qualities  that  had  distinguished 
Captain  Bertrand,  he  made  two 
propositions  to  the  crew  ;  fîrst,  to  dispose 
of  the  complète  cargo  and  then  of  the 
ship,  which  was  readily  saleable,  and, 
after  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
whole  in  the  customary  proportions,  to 
part  good  friends,  and  each  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  whate.ver  direction pleased  him; 


or  secondly,  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Captain  Bertrand  and  continue  the 
business  under  the  style  of  "  Calypso 
and  Co.,"  declaring  beforehand  that, 
though  he  was  the  Lieutenant,  he  would 
submit  to  be  re-elected,  and  would  be  the 
fîrst  to  recognise  the  new  Captain 
appointed  as  the  resuit  of  the  ballot. 
Thèse  words  were  followed  by  the  very 
appropriate  resuit  that  Jacques  was  elected 
Captain  by  acclamation. 

Jacques  immediately  chose  as  his 
Lieutenant  the  boatswain's  mate,  a  worthy 
Breton  hailing  from  Lorient,  who  was 
usually  called,  in  allusion  to  the  remark- 
able  toughness  of  his  skull,  M.  Tête  de 
Fer. 

The  same  evening  the  Calypso,  with 
shorter  memory  than  the  nymph  whose 
name  she  bore,  sailed  for  the  Antilles, 
already  consoled,  in  appearance  at  least, 
not  for  the  departure  of  King  Ulysses, 
but  for  the  death  of  Captain  Bertrand. 

However,  if  she  had  lest  one  master, 
she  had  found  another,  and  quite  as  good 
a  one.  The  late  Captain  was  one  of  those 
old  sea-dogs  Avho  do  everything  by  rule 
of  thumb  rather  than  by  calculation.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  Jacques,  who  was 
always  guided  by  circumstances,  and  was 
an  ail-round  man  in  every  branch  ot 
aeamanship,  knowing  as  well  as  any 
Admirai  how  to  give  orders  in  a  battle  or 
storm,  yet,  if  occasion  required,  making  a 
sailor's  knot  as  well  as  the  youngest 
cabin-boy.  Jacques  was  never  idle,  and, 
consequently,  never  felt  dull.  Each  day 
witnessed  some  improvement  in  the  trim 
or  rigging  of  the  schooner.  Jacques  Avas 
as  fond  of  the  Calypso  as  a  man  is  of 
his  mistress,  and  so  his  thoughts  were 
constantly  employed  in  adding  something 
to  her  adornment  ;  now  it  was  a  sail,  the 
shape  of  which  he  altered,  now  a  yard,  of 
which  he  simplified  the  working.  And 
so,  like  the  coquette  that  she  was,  she 
obeyed  her  new  lord  as  she  had  never 
obeyed  any  other  ;  roused  into  animation 
at  the  Sound  of  his  voice,  bending  and 
rearing  under  his  hand,  leaping  beneath 
his  feet  like  a  horse  that  feels  the  spur, 
she  and  Jacques  appeared  so  admirably 
matched,  that  you  could  not  imagine  it 
possible  that  henceforth  one  could  live 
apart  from  the  other. 

So,  but  for  the  recollection  of  his 
father  and  brother,  which  occasionally 
clouded  his  brow,  Jacques  was  happier 
than  any  man  on  land  or  sea.     He  was 
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not  one  of  those  graspinj^  Slave-Captains 
who  lose  half  their  profits  by  trying  to 
gain  too  much,andin  whom  cruelty,  after 
passing  into  a  habit,  becomes  a  pleasure. 
No,  he  was  a  décent  trader,  carrying  on 
his  business  conscientiously,  treatin^  his 
Kaffirs,  his  Hottentots,  his  Senegambians 
and  IMozambiques  with  almost  as  much 
care  as  if  they  had  been  bags  of  sugar, 
chests  of  rice,  or  baies  of  cotton.  They 
were  well  fed,  had  straw  to  he  on,  and 
took  exercise  on  deck  twice  a  day.  Only 
the  refractory  ones  were  chained,  and, 
speaking  generally,  he  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  sell  the  husbands  along 
with  their  wives,  and  the  children  with 
their  mothers, — a  kindness  hitherto  un- 
heard  of  and  which  found  but  few  imita- 
tors  among  those  who  followed  the  same 
profession  as  Jacques.  The  resuit  was  that 
his  Negroes  generally  reached  their  desti- 
nation in  capital  condition  and  in  good 
spirits,  so  that  he  nearly  always  sold  them 
at  an  enhanced  price 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Jacques 
never  stayed  long  enough  on  land  to  form 
any  serious  attachment.  As  he  was 
swimming  in  gold  and  rolling  in  silver, 
the  fair  Créoles  of  Jamaica,  Guadeloupe 
and  Cuba  had  more  than  once  set  their 
caps  at  him  ;  there  were  even  fathers  who, 
not  knowing  him  to  be  a  Mulatto,  and 
taking  him  for  a  gentlemanly  European 
Slave- Captain,  made  him  overtures  of 
marriage  with  their  daughters.  But 
Jacques  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  love.  He  knew  by  heart  his  mythology 
and  his  Bible  ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Omphalé, 
and  the  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah. 
Accordingly  he  had  resolved  to  hâve  no 
other  wife  but  the  Calypso.  As  for  mis- 
tresses,  there  were  plenty  of  them,  thank 
Heaven  ;  black,  red,  yellow,  or  chocolaté, 
according  as  he  loaded  up  at  the  Congo, 
Florida,  Bengal  or  Madagascar.  Every 
voyage  he  took  with  him  a  fresh  one, 
whom  he  handed  over  on  his  arrivai  to 
some  friend  by  whom  he  was  sure  that 
she  would  be  well  treated  ;  having  made 
it  his  rule  never  to  stick  to  the  same  one 
for  fear  lest,  be  lier  colour  what  it  might, 
she  should  acquire  an  influence  over  his 
heart,  for,  it  must  be  said,  what  Jacques 
loved  before  ail  else  was  his  freedom. 

Let  us  add  that  Jacques  had  a  whole 
host  of  other  pleasures.  He  was  as 
sensuous  as  Créoles  generally  are.  Ail 
the  grand  effects  of  Nature  impressed  him 


agreeably  ;  only,  instead  of  stirring  his 
spirit,  they  worked  upon  his  sensés.  He 
loved  the  immensity  of  space,  not  because 
it  made  him  think  of  God,  but  because, 
the  greater  the  space,  the  more  freely  you 
breathe  ;  he  loved  the  stars,  not  because 
he  conceived  of  them  as  so  many  worlds 
circling  in  space,  but  because  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  overhead  an  azuré  canopy 
studded  with  diamonds  ;  he  loved  the 
lofty  forests,  not  because  their  depths  were 
full  of  mysterious  and  romantic  voices, 
but  because  their  dense  vault  cast  a  shade 
through  which  the  sun's  rays  could  not 
penetrate. 

As  for  his  opinion  on  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  a  perfectly  lawful  occupation.  He  had 
seen  Negroes  bought  and  sold  ail  his  life, 
and  so  he  honestly  believed  that  they  were 
made  to  be  bought  and  sold.  As  for  the 
validity  of  the  right  claimed  by  men  to 
traffic  in  their  fellow-creatures,  that  in  no 
way  concerned  him.  He  bought  and 
paid  ;  consequently,  the  goods  were  his, 
and,  from  the  moment  he  bought  and 
paid  for  them,  he  had  the  right  to  sell 
them  again.  Never  had  he  imitated  the 
example  of  his  fellow-captains,  whom  he 
had  seen  hunting  down  Negroes  on  their 
own  account  ;  he  would  hâve  looked  upon 
it  as  a  fearful  injustice  personally  to  seize 
upon  a  free  créature,  whether  by  force 
or  by  stratagem,  in  order  to  make  a  slave 
of  him.  But,  the  moment  that  free 
créature  had  become  a  slave  through  cir- 
cumstances  for  which  Jacques  was  not 
responsible,  he  made  no  scruples  about 
bargaining  for  him  with  his  owner. 

You  can  understand,  then,  that  Jacques' 
life  was  a  pleasant  one,  ail  the  more  so 
as,  now  and  then,  there  came  days  of 
fîghting,  as  in  the  time  of  Captain  Bert- 
rand. The  trading  in  blacks  had  been 
abolished  by  a  Congress  of  Governments, 
which  had  probably  discovered  that  it 
affected  injuriously  the  trade  in  whites  ; 
so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  vessels 
Avhich  meddled  in  what  was  no  business 
of  theirs,  peremptorily  demanded  to  know 
what  the  Calypso  was  doing  on  the  coast 
of  Sénégal  or  in  the  Indian  seas.  Then, 
if  it  was  one  of  Captain  Jacques'  good- 
humoured  days,  he  began  by  amusing  the 
too  inquisitive  vessels  by  running  up  flags 
of  ail  colours  ;  next,  when  he  was  tired  of 
playing  charades,  he  would  hoist  his  own 
flag,  three  Negroes'  heads  sable,  two  and 
one  on  a  fîeld  gules  ;   upon  which  the 
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Calypso  took  to  her  heels,  and  the  fun 
began. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty  guns  which 
adorned  her  port-holes,  the  Calypso  pos- 
sessed,  with  a  view  to  such  occasions  only, 
two  thirty-six  pounders  astern,  superior 
in  range  to  those  of  ordinary  ships  ;  now, 
as  she  was  a  splendid  sailor,  and  obeyed 
implicitly  her  master's  nod,  she  hoisted 
just  so  much  sail  as  was  required  to  keep 
the  pursuer  within  range  of  thèse  two 
guns.  The  resuit  was  that,  while  the  shots 
from  the  enemy  fell  uselessiy  in  her  wake, 
each  of  her  own  shots  (and  Jacques  as 
you  may  suppose,  had  not  forgotten  his 
business  as  a  gunner)  raked  from  bow  to 
stern  the  vessel  that  displayed  such  an 
interest  in  Negroes.  This  went  on  for  as 
long  as  Jacques  chose  to  play  what  he 
called  his  game  of  skittles  ;  then  when  he 
considered  the  ship  to  hâve  been  suffici- 
ently  punished  for  her  indiscrétion,  he 
added  sundry  royals  and  top-gallant  stud- 
ding  sails,  with  some  spankers  of  his  own 
invention,  to  the  sail  already  set,  de- 
spatched  a  couple  of  shots  in  token  of 
farewell  to  his  partner  in  the  sport,  and, 
skimming  over  the  water  like  some  belated 
bird  making  for  its  nest,  left  her  to  plug 
her  holes,  put  her  rigging  in  order,  and 
repair  her  halliards,  disappeared  on  the 
horizon. 

Thèse  pranks,  as  you  will  readily 
understand,  made  the  business  of  entering 
harbours  somewhat  risky  ;  but  the 
Calypso  was  a  jilt  who  could  al  ter  her 
figure  and  even  her  face,  as  circumstances 
required.  Sometimes  she  assumed  some 
artless  name  and  a  guileless  look,  calling 
herself  la  belle  Jcniiy  or  la  Jeune  Olympe, 
and  appeared  with  an  air  of  innocence 
quite  pleasant  to  behold,  having,  as  she 
said,  just  freighted  tea  at  Canton,  coffee 
at  Mocha,  or  spices  at  Ceylon.  She  dis- 
played samples  of  her  cargo,  took  orders, 
and  inquired  for  passengers.  Captain 
Jacques  became  an  honest  native  of 
Lower  Brittany,  with  his  big  jacket,  long 
hair,  and  broad  hat,  ail  the  cast-off  ward- 
robe,  in  fact,  of  the  defunct  Bertrand. 
Sometimes  the  Calypso  changed  her  sex  ; 
was  called  le  Sphynx  or  le  Léonidas  ;  her 
crew  assumed  French  uniforms,  and  she 
entered  harbour,  flying  the  white  fîag, 
courteously  saluting  the  fort,  which  re- 
turned  her  salute  as  courteously.  Then 
the  Captain  would  be,  according  to  his 
whim,  either  a  seaman,  fuming,  swearing 
and  cursing,  talking  of  nothing  but  port 


and  starboard,  not  knowing  what  was  the 
use  of  the  land  except  to  '  put  in  at  from 
time  to  time  for  fresh  water  or  to  dry  his 
fish.  Or  again,  he  would  be  some  dandy 
young  Officer  just  fresh  from  Collège,  to 
whom  the  Government,  to  recompense  the 
services  of  his  ancestors,  had  given  an 
appointment  which  a  dozen  Officers  of 
long  standing  were  applying  for.  In  this 
case,  Captain  Jacques  called  himself  M. 
de  Kergouran  or  M.  de  Champ-Fleury  ; 
he  was  short-sighted,  looked  at  you  with 
a  blinking  eye,  and  lisped.  Ail  this  would 
hâve  been  soon  recognised  as  a  pièce  of 
acting  in  a  French  or  English  harbour, 
but  it  enjoyed  an  enormous  success  in 
Cuba,  in  Martinique,  in  Guadeloupe  or 
Java. 

As  to  the  investment  of  the  money 
which  accrued  from  his  trade,  Jacques, 
who  did  not  understand  movements  of 
agio  or  rates  of  discount,  had  a  very 
simple  plan  :  in  exchange  for  his  gold  or 
bank  notes  he  took  from  Visapore  or 
Gujerat  the  finest  diamonds  he  could  find 
in  those  places,  so  that  he  had  come  to  be 
almost  as  good  a  judge  of  diamonds  as  he 
was  of  Negroes.  Next  he  placed  the 
newly-purchased  stones,  with  those  bought 
previously,  in  a  belt  which  he  always 
wore.  When  he  ran  short  of  money  he 
rummaged  in  his  belt  and  extracted, 
according  to  his  needs,  a  stone  as  large  as 
a  pea  or  a  diamond  the  size  of  a  nut, 
walked  into  a  Jew's  shop,  had  it  weighed, 
and  let  him  hâve  it  at  the  tariff  price. 
Then,  like  Cleopatra,  who  drank  the 
pearls  which  Anthony  gave  her,  he  ate 
and  drank  away  his  diamond  ;  only,  unlike 
the  Queen  of  Egypt,  Jacques  usually 
made  it  last  for  several  meals. 

Thanks  to  this  method  of  investing 
money,  Jacques  always  carried  on  his  per- 
son  property  to  the  value  of  two  or  three 
million  francs,  which,  as  he  could  hold  it, 
literally,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  was 
easily  concealed  should  occasion  demand. 
For  Jacques  did  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  a  profession  like  his  had  its  unlucky 
side  ;  that  the  business  which  he  carried 
on  was  not  ail  a  bed  of  roses,  and  that 
after  years  of  good  fortune  he  might  meet 
with  a  day  of  reverse. 

But,  while  awaiting  this  unlucky  day, 
Jacques  led,  as  we  hâve  said,  a  very 
pleasant  life,  and  would  not  hâve  ex- 
changed  positions  with  any  monarch  in 
the  world,  seeing  that  at  this  date  to  be  a 
King  was  already  beginning  to  be  a  very 
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poor  amusement.  Thus  our  adventurer 
would  hâve  been  perfectly  happy,  had  not 
the  recollection  of  his  father  and  Georges 
occasionally  saddened  his  thoughts  ;  so, 
one  fine  day,  he  could  hold  ont  no  longer, 
and  having  freighted  in  Senegambia  and 
Congo,  and  then  corne  on  to  complète  his 
cargo  on  the  coasts  of  Mozambique  and 
Zanzibar,  he  determined  to  go  on  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  inquire  if  his  father 
had  not  left  it,  or  if  his  brother  had  not 
returned  to  it.  Accordingly,  on  approach- 
ing  the  coast,  he  had  made  the  signais 
usually  adopted  by  Slave-ships  and  had 
received  a  corresponding  reply.  Chance 
had  brought  it  about  that  thèse  signais 
were  exchanged  between  father  and  son  ; 
so  that,  the  same  evening,  Jacques  found 
himself  not  only  on  his  native  shore,  but 
also  in  the  arms  of  the  very  persons  he 
had  corne  to  seek. 


CHAPTER    XV 


PANDORA  S      BOX 


IT  was,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  a 
great  happiness  for  the  father  and 
brothers  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
so  long  a  time  to  find  themselves  thus 
once  more  together,  just  when  they  least 
expected  it.  True,  Georges  at  the  first 
moment,  thanks  to  his  European  éduca- 
tion, experienced  a  feeling  of  regret  at 
finding  his  brother  a  merchant  of  human 
flash  ;  but  this  first  feeling  soon  dis- 
appeared.  As  for  Pierre  Munier,  who 
had  never  left  the  Island,  and  who 
necessarily  therefore  looked  at  everything 
from  the  Colonial  point  of  view,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it  at  ail  ;  besides,  the  poor 
father  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
unlooked-for  delight  of  seeing  his  sons 
again. 

Jacques,  as  was  quite  natural,  returned 
to  sleep  at  Moka.  He  and  Georges  and 
their  father  did  not  separate  until  well  on 
into  the  night.  During  the  first  delight- 
ful  chat  each  revealed  to  thèse  intimâtes 
of  his  soûl  ail  that  was  in  his  own  heart. 
Pierre  Munier  poured  forth  his  joy,  his 
sole  topic  being  his  paternal  love.  Jacques 
related  his  life  of  adventure,  his  strange 
amusements,    his    eccentric    happiness. 


Then  came  Georges'  turn,  and  Georges 
related  the  story  of  his  love. 

On  hearing  this,  Pierre  Munier 
trembled  in  ail  his  limbs.  Georges,  a 
Mulatto,  and  the  son  of  a  Mulatto,  loved 
a  white  girl,  and  declared,  while  confess- 
ing  his  love,  that  this  girl  should  be  his 
wife.  Such  arrogance  was  an  unheard-of 
audacity  and  unprecedented  in  the 
Colonies,  and  would  draw  down  upon  the 
man  in  whose  heart  it  had  been  kindled 
ail  the  sorrows  of  earth  and  ail  the 
wrath  of  heaven. 

As  for  Jacques,  he  quite  understood 
Georges  loving  a  white  girl,  although,  for 
many  reasons,  which  he  detailed  with 
admirable  logic,  he  much  preferred  black 
women  for  his  own  part.  But  Jacques 
was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  not  to 
understand  and  respect  the  tastes  of 
others.  Besides  he  considered  that 
Georges,  handsome,  wealthy  and  superior 
to  other  men  as  he  was,  might  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  any  white  girl  whatsoever, 
were  she  Aline  herself,  Queen  of 
Golconda  ! 

In  any  case  he  suggested  to  Georges 
a  plan  that  would  greatly  simplify 
matters  ;  namely,  that  in  case  of  a 
refusai  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Malmédie, 
he  should  carry  ofF  Sara  and  deposit  her 
in  some  corner  of  the  world,  wherever 
Georges  chose,  to  which  he  might  go  and 
join  her.  Georges  thanked  his  brother  for 
his  obliging  offer,  which  however,  he  de- 
clined  as  he  had  at  the  moment  decided 
upon  another  plan. 

Next  day  the  three  met  again  almost 
before  daybreak,  so  much  was  there  fresh 
to  tell  one  another  that  had  been  forgotten 
the  previous  evening.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  Jacques  felt  a  longing  to  visit  ail 
the  spots  where  his  childhood  had  been 
spent,  and  proposed  to  his  father  and 
brother  a  walk  round  the  estate  by  way  of 
reviving  the  memories  of  his  early  days. 
Pierre  Munier  agreed  to  this  ;  but  Georges, 
as  the  reader  will  remember,  was  expecting 
news  from  the  town.  So  he  was  obliged 
to  let  the  two  go  off  together  and  to  remain 
at  the  house,  where  he  had  directed  Miko- 
Miko  to  meet  him. 

At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  Georges  saw 
his  messenger  appear;  he  was  carrying 
his  long  bamboo  rod  and  his  two  baskets, 
just  as  though  he  had  been  doing  business 
in  the  town  ;  for  the  prudent  trader  had 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  meet,  on 
his  way,  some  fancier  of  Chinese  work- 
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manship,  Georges,  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  self-control  which  he  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  acquire,  went  to  open  the  door 
with  beating  heart,  for  this  man  had  seen 
Sara  and  would  speak  lo  hini  about 
her. 

Everything  had  happened  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  as  you  may  easily  sup- 
pose. Miko-Miko,  making  use  of  his  pri- 
vilège of  gaining  admittance  everywhere, 
had  gone  into  M.  de  Malmédie's  house, 
and  Bijou,  v;ho  had  already  seen  liis  young 
mistress  purchase  a  fan  from  the  China- 
man,  had  taken  him  straight  to  Sara's 
apartments. 

On  seeing  the  dealer,  Sara  started  ;  for, 
by  a  perfectly  natural  connection  of  ideas 
and  circumstances,  Miko-Miko  brought 
back  Georges  to  her  mind.  Accordingly 
she  welcomed  him  with  eagerness,  having 
but  one  regret,  namely,  at  being  compelled 
to  converse  with  him  by  signs. 

Miko-Miko  then  drew  from  his  pocket 
Georges'  card,  on  which  he  had  written, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  priées  of  the  dif- 
férent objects  which  Miko-Miko  had 
thought  likely  to  take  Sara's  fancy,  and 
gave  it  to  the  girl  with  the  side  on  which 
its  owner's  name  was  engraved  uppermost. 

Sara  blushed  involuntarily  and  turned 
the  card  over  quickly.  It  was  clear  that 
Georges,  being  unable  to  see  her,  employed 
this  means  of  recalling  himself  to  her 
memory.  She  bought,  without  any  bar- 
gaining,  ail  the  articles  of  which  the  price 
had  been  written  in  the  young  man's  hand-  ] 
writing,  and,  as  the  dealer  did  not  think  of  { 
asking  to  hâve  the  card  returned,  neither 
did  she  think  of  giving  it  back  to  him. 

On  coming  out  from  Sara's  apartments, 
Miko-Miko  was  stopped  by  Henri,  who  in 
his  turn  took  him  to  his  rooms  to  inspect 
his  stock.  Henri  bought  nothing  at  that 
moment,  but  gave  Miko-Miko  to  under- 
stand  that,  being  on  the  point  of  marrying 
his  cousin,  he  wanted  some  of  the  choicest 
knick-knacks  which  the  dealer  could  pro- 
cure for  him. 

This  double  visit  to  the  girl  and  her 
cousin  had  given  Miko-Miko  the  opportu- 
nity  of  examining  the  house  in  détail. 
Now,  as  Miko-]\'Iiko,  among  the  bumps 
that  adorned  his  bare  skull,  had  the  bump 
of  locality  developed  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  had  perfectly  retained  in  his  memory 
the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  con- 
stituting  AI.  de  Malmédie's  house. 

The  house  had  three  entrances  : — one 
which  led,  as  we  hâve  said,  by  a  bridge 


over  the  stream,  into  the  Jardin  de  la 
Compagnie;  the  second,  at  the  back,  led, 
by  means  of  a  winding  path  planted  with 
trees,  into  the  Rite  du  Goiivcrnetnent  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  third,  which  was  a  side  entrance, 
opened  into  the  Rue  de  la  Comédie. 

Approaching  the  house  by  its  main  en- 
trance, that  is  to  say,  by  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  stream  and  led  to  the  Jardin 
de  la  Compagnie,  you  found  yourself  in  a 
îarge  square  Court,  planted  with  mango- 
trees  and  China  lilacs,  through  whose 
foliage  and  fiowers  you  saw,  directly  oppo- 
site, the  principal  dwelling,  which  was 
entered  by  a  door  almost  in  a  line  v.-ith 
the  one  leading  from  the  street  ;  standing 
at  this  main  entrance  you  had,  fîrst  of  ail, 
the  Negroes'  quarters  to  your  right,  the 
stables  to  your  left.  Further  on,  on  the 
right  stood  a  summer-house  shaded  by  a 
magnificent  "dragon'sblood,"  and  opposite 
it,  on  the  left,  a  second  building,  also  re- 
served  for  the  slaves.  Last  of  ail,  you 
saw  on  the  left  the  side  entrance  leading 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Comédie,  and  on  the 
right  a  path  leading  to  a  little  staircase 
and  winding  on  until  it  reached  the  lane, 
planted  with  trees,  which  formed  a  terrace 
opposite  the  Théâtre. 

From  this,  if  you  hâve  foUowed  clearly 
the  description  we  hâve  just  given,  you 
will  see  that  the  summer-house  was 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  house 
by  the  passage.  Now,  as  this  summer- 
house  Avas  Sara's  favourite  retreat,  and  as 
she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
there,  the  reader  will  permit  us  to  add 
a  few  words  to  what  we  hâve  already 
said  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

This  summer-house  had  four  fronts, 
although  it  was  itself  visible  only  on  three 
sides,  since  the  fourth  side  abutted  on  to 
the  Negroes'  quarters.  The  other  three 
overlooked,  one,  the  Entrance  Court 
planted  with  mango-trees.  China  lilies, 
and  the  dragon's-blood  ;  another,  the 
passage  leading  to  the  little  staircase , 
the  third  overlooked  a  large  wood-yard, 
almost  deserted  ;  while  the  wood-yard,  in 
its  turn,  overlooked,  on  one  side,  the 
same  stream  which  flowed  past  one  flank 
of  M.  de  Malmédie's  house  ;  on  the  other, 
the  lane  planted  with  trees, which  was  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wood- 
yard.  Leaning  against  this  lane  were 
two  or  three  buildings  the  roofs  of  which, 
slightly  inclined,  oflered  an  easy  access  to 
anybody  who,  from  any  motive,  should 
désire  to  avoid  the  public  path  and  slip 
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down  unobserved  from  the  lane  into  the 
wood-yard. 

The  summer-house  had  three  windows 
and  a  door  leading,  as  we  hâve  said,  into 
the  Court.  One  of  the  windows  was 
close  to  this  door,  the  second  looked  on  to 
the  passage,  and  the  third  on  to  the  wood- 
yard. 

During  Miko-Miko's  narrative  Georges 
smiled  thrice,  but  with  very  différent  ex- 
pressions ;  first,  when  his  messenger  told 
him  that  Sara  had  kept  the  card  ;  secondly, 
when  he  mentioned  Henri's  marriage 
with  his  cousin  ;  lastly,  on  hearing  that  it 
was  possible  to  enter  the  summer-house 
by  the  window  facing  the  wood-yard. 

Georges  put  pencil  and  paper  in  front 
of  Miko-Miko,  and,  while  the  latter,  to 
make  things  doubly  sure,  drew  a  plan  of 
the  house,  Georges  took  up  a  pen  and  be- 
gan  to  write  a  letter. 

This  letter  and  the  plan  of  the  house 
were  completed  simultaneously. 

Then  Georges  got  up  and  fetched  from 
his  room  a  wonderful  little  Buhl  cabinet, 
worthy  of  having  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  placed  inside  it  the  letter  he 
had  just  written,  locked  the  cabinet,  and 
handed  both  to  Miko-Miko,  giving  him 
his  instructions.  Miko-Miko  next  re- 
ceived  another  doubloon  in  payment  for 
the  fresh  commission  he  was  about  to 
undertake,  and  then,  balancing  his  bam- 
boo  rod  on  his  shoulder  once  more,  took 
the  road  to  the  town  at  the  same  pace  at 
which  he  had  corne,  which  would  bring 
him  to  Sara's  abode  in  somewhere  about 
four  hours. 

Just  as  Miko-Miko  had  disappeared 
from  sight  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of 
trees  leading  to  the  plantation,  Jacques 
and  his  father  entered  through  a  gâte  be- 
hind.  Georges,  who  had  been  on  the 
point  of  starting  to  meet  them,  was  sur- 
prised  at  their  quick  return  ;  but  Jacques 
had  seen  in  the  skies  signs  that  foretold  a 
storm,  and  though  he  had  absolute  confi- 
dence in  M.  Tête-de-Fer,  his  Lieutenant, 
he  was  much  too  fond  of  the  Calypso  to 
entrust  her  safety  to  another  in  such  a 
crisis.  So  he  came  back  to  bid  his 
brother  good-bye  ;  for,  from  the  top  of  the 
Montagne  du  Pouce,  which  he  had 
climbed  to  see  if  the  Calypso  still  remained 
at  her  station,  he  had  seen  her  tacking 
about  at  nearly  two  miles  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  had  then  made  the  signal 
arranged  between  the  Lieutenant  and 
himself,    in    case    circumstances    should 


compel  him  to  return  on  board.  His  sig- 
nal had  been  observed,  and  Jacques  had 
no  doubt  but  that  in  two  hours  the  boat 
that  had  brought  him  ashore  would  be 
ready  to  take  him  back. 

Poor  old  M.  Munier  had  done  ail  he 
could  to  keep  his  son  with  him,  but  Jacques 
had  answered  quietly  : — 

"  It  is  impossible,  father." 

And  the  firm,  though  tender,  manner  in 
which  he  said  this  had  convinced  the  old 
man  that  his  son  had  fuUy  made  up  his 
mind,  so  he  pressed  him  no  further. 

As  for  Georges,  he  so  thoroughly  en- 
tered into  the  motive  which  took  Jacques 
back  on  board,  that  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 
Only,  he  declared  that  he  and  his  father 
would  go  with  him  as  far  as  the  ridge  of 
the  Pieterbot,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
which  tliey  could  see  Jacques  embark, 
and,  once  on  the  sea,  foUow  him  with  their 
eyes  as  far  as  the  ship. 

Jacques  accordingly  started  accom- 
panied  by  Georges  and  his  father,  and  the 
three,  taking  paths  known  only  to  sports- 
men,  reached  the  source  of  the  Rivière 
des  Calebasses.  There  Jacques  took 
leave  of  his  father  and  brother,  whom  he 
had  seen  for  so  short  a  time,  giving  a 
solemn  promise  to  visit  them  again  before 
long. 

An  hour  later,  the  boat  had  left  the  shore 
with  Jacques,  who,  loyal  to  the  love  which 
a  sailor  feels  for  his  ship,  went  back  to 
save  the  Calypso  or  perish  with  her. 

The  moment  Jacques  was  on  board,  the 
schooner,  which  had  been  tacking  to  and 
fro  off  shore  till  then,  headed  for  the  Ile 
de  Sable,  and  sheered  off  to  the  Northward 
as  quick  as  possible. 

Meanwhile  sky  and  sea  had  assumed  a 
more  and  more  threatening  aspect.  The 
sea  roared  loudly  and  was  visibly  rising, 
although  the  tide  was  still  on  the  ebb  ; 
while  the  sky,  as  though  wishing  to  rival 
the  océan,  rolled  along  hurrying  masses  of 
clouds  that  parted  suddenly  to  give  pass- 
age to  squalls  of  wind  varying  from 
east-south-east  to  south-east  and  south- 
south-east.  Thèse  symptoms,  however,  to 
any  one  but  a  sailor,  betokened  only  an 
ordinary  tempest.  Several  times  previously 
during  the  year  the  aspect  of  things  had 
appeared  as  threatening  without  being 
followed  by  any  catastrophe.  But  on 
entering  the  house,  Georges  and  his  father 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  how  saga- 
cious  the  prognostications  of  Jacques  had 
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been.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  had 
sunk  to  below  twenty-eight  inches. 

Pierre  Munier  at  once  ordered  the  over- 
seer  to  hâve  ail  the  stalks  of  the  manioc 
eut  in  order  to  protect  the  roots,  which, 
if  this  précaution  is  neglected,  are  nearly 
ahvays  torn  up  from  the  ground  and 
carried  off  by  the  wind. 

Georges,  in  his  turn,  ordered  Ali  to 
bave  Antrim  saddled  by  eight  o'clock. 
On  hearing  this  order  Pierre  Munier 
started. 

"  What  do  you  want  your  horse  saddled 
for  ?  "  he  asked  in  alarm. 

"  I  bave  to  be  at  the  town  at  ten,  father," 
answered  Georges. 

"  But,  my  poor  lad,  it  is  impossible  !  " 
cried  the  old  man. 

"  I  must,  father,"  said  Georges. 

And  in  the  tone  of  thèse  words,  as  in 
those  of  Jacques,  the  unhappy  father 
recognised  such  a  détermination,  that  he 
dropped  his  head  with  a  sigh  and  insisted 
no  further. 

Meanwhile  Miko-Miko  was  fulfilling 
his  mission. 

No  sooner  did  he  reach  Port-Louis 
than  he  made  for  M.  de  Malmédie's 
house,  now  doubly  open  to  him  owing  to 
the  order  given  by  Henri.  He  presented 
himself  this  time  with  even  more 
confidence,  since  in  passing  the  harbour 
he  had  seen  M.  de  Malmédie  and  his  son 
occupied  in  watching  the  ships  riding  at 
anchor,  whose  skippers,  in  expectation  of 
the  threatening  storm,  were  laying  out 
extra  anchors.  Accordingly  he  entered 
the  house  without  fear  of  being  disturbed 
by  anybody  while  transacting  his  business, 
and  Bijou,  who  had  seen  Miko-Miko  that 
same  morning  in  conférence  with  his 
young  master  as  well  as  with  her  whom 
he  already  regarded  as  his  young 
mistress,  took  him  straight  to  Sara,  who, 
as  usual,  was  in  the  summer-house. 

As  Georges  had  anticipated,  among  ail 
the  fresh  objects  which  the  dealer  offered 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  young  Créole,  the 
charming  Buhl  cabinet  at  once  attracted 
her  notice.  Sara  took  it  up,  turned  it 
round  and  round,  and,  having  admired  the 
outside,  wished  to  examine  it  within,  and 
asked  for  the  key  to  open  it,  upon  which 
Miko-Miko  pretended  to  search  for  it 
everywhere,  but  without  success.  Finally 
he  intimated  by  signs  that  he  had  not 
got  it,  and  had  doubtless  forgotten  it  at 
home,  but  would  go  and  fetch  it  ;  so  he 
went  ofF   at   once    leaving    behind   the 


cabinet  and  promising  to  return  with  the 
key. 

Ten  minutes  later,  while  the  girl,  with 
childish  eagerness  and  curiosity  was  turn- 
ing  the  wonderful  cabinet  backwards  and 
forwards,  Bijou  entered  and  gave  her  the 
key,  which  Miko-Miko  had  been  satisfied  to 
send  by  the  hands  of  aNegro-messenger. 
Little  mattered  it  to  Sara  how  the  key 
reached  her,  so  long  as  it  did  reach  her  ; 
so  she  took  it  from  the  hands  of  Bijou, 
who  withdrew  quickly  to  close  ail  the 
shutters  of  the  house  that  were 
threatened  by  the  storm.  Sara,  left  alone, 
hastened  to  open  the  cabinet,  which,  as  we 
know,  contained  nothing  but  a  pièce  of 
paper,  not  even  sealed,  but  folded  in  four. 

Georges  had  anticipated  everything,  and 
made  every  calculation. 

Sara  must  be  alone  at  the  moment 
when  she  discovered  the  letter,  and  the 
letter  must  be  open  so  that  Sara  could 
not  send  it  back  and  say  that  she  had  not 
read  it. 

Accordingly  Sara,  seeing  she  was  quite 
alone,  hesitated  for  a  moment  ;  guessing, 
however,  from  whom  the  letter  came,  and 
carried  away  by  curiosity,  by  love,  in 
short,  by  the  thousand  feelings  which 
surge  in  a  young  girl's  bosom,  she  could 
not  resist  the  désire  to  see  what  Georges 
had  written  to  her,  but  with  much  agita- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  blushing,  took  the 
letter,  unfolded  it,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Sara, 

"  I  hâve  no  need  to  tell  you  I  love 
you,  for  you  know  it  ;  the  dream  of  my 
life  has  been  to  find  a  companion  like 
yourself.  Now  there  are  exceptional 
cases,  suprême  in  one's  life,  when  ail  the 
conventionalities  of  society  break  down  in 
the  présence  of  an  overwhelming  necessity. 

"  Sara,  do  you  love  me  ? 

"  Weigh  carefuUy  what  your  life  with  M. 
de  Malmédie  will  be,  weigh  carefully  what 
your  life  will  be  with  me. 

"  With  him,  the  respect  of  ail  men. 

"With  me,  the  scornof  ail  men, — except 
the  few  able  to  rise  superior  to  deeply- 
rooted  préjudice. 

"  Only,  I  repeat,  I  love  you,  more  than 
any  man  on  earth  has  ever  loved  you,  or 
ever  will.  I  know  that  M.  de  Malmédie 
is  hurrying  on  the  hour  when  he  will 
become  your  husband.  There  is,  then, 
no  time  to  be  lost  ;  you  are  free,  Sara  ; 
lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  décide 
between  M.  Henri  and  myself. 
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"  Your  answer  I  shall  hold  sacred  as  a 

mother's   commands.     This   evening,    at 

ten  o'clock,   I  shall  be  at  the  summer- 

house  to  receive  it.  ^ 

"  Georges. 

Sara  glanced  around  her  in  terror.  It 
seemed  as  though  on  turning  round,  she 
would  see  Georges. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and. 
instead  of  Georges,  Sara  saw  Henri 
appear  ;  she  hid  the  letter  in  her  bosom. 

Henri  generally,  as  we  hâve  seen,  chose 
unfortunate  times  for  his  interviews  with 
his  cousin,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  no 
more  happily  inspired  than  usual.  It 
was  an  inopportune  moment  for  appear- 
ing  before  Sara,  taken  up  as  she  was  with 
her  thoughts  of  another. 

'*  Forgive  me,  Sara  dear,"  said  Henri, 
"  for  coming  in  thus  unannounced,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  whatever  you  may  think 
about  it,  that,  situated  as  we  are,  and 
going  to  be,  in  a  fortnight,  man  and  wife, 
such  freedom  is  permissible.  Besides,  I 
hâve  corne  to  tell  you  that,  if  you  hâve 
any  nice  flowers  outside  that  you  care  for 
particularly,  you  would  do  well  to  bring 
them  indoors." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Sara. 

"  Don't  you  see  there  is  a  storm  brew- 
îng,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  flowers, 
as  well  as  for  people,  to  be  indoors  than 
out  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  good  heavens  !  "  cried  Sara, 
thinking  of  Georges,  "  will  there  be  any 
danger  then  ?  " 

"  Not  for  those  of  us  who  hâve  solid 
houses,"  said  Henri  ;  '*  but  for  the  poor 
wretches  who  live  in  buts  or  who  hâve 
business  in  the  streets,  yes;  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  in  their  place." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Henri  ?  " 

"  Think  so  ?  by  George,  I  do  !  There, 
do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  cypresses  in  the  Jardin  de  la 
Compagnie." 

"  Yes,  I  hear.  They  are  moaning  ;  it  is 
a  sure  sign  of  tem.pest,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  And  look  at  the  sky,  how  black  it  is. 
So,  I  repeat,  Sara,  if  you  hâve  any  flowers 
to  bring  in,  you  hâve  no  time  to  lose  ;  I  am 
going  to  shut  up  my  dogs  in  the  kennels." 

And  Henri  went  out  to  put  his  pack 
under  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Night,  in  truth,  was  coming  on  with 
unusual  rapidity,  for  the  sky  was  covered 
with  great,  black  clouds  ;  from  time  to 
time  gusts  of  wind  shook  the  house,  then 


ail  became  still  again,  but  it  was  that 
oppressive  stillness  that  seems  the  agony 
of  gasping  Nature.  Sara  looked  out  into 
the  Courtyard  and  saw  the  mango-trees 
shivering  as  though  they  were  endowed 
with  feeling  and  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  coming  struggle  between  wind,  earth 
and  sky,  while  the  China  lilacs  drooped 
their  flowers  sadly  towards  the  ground. 
At  this  sight  the  girl  was  seized  with 
deadly  terror,  and  clasped  her  hands 
together,  murmuring  : — 

"  Oh  God  !  protect  him." 

At  this  instant  Sara  heard  her  Uncle's 
voice  calling  her,  and  opened  the  door. 

"  Sara,"  said  1\I.  de  Malmédie,  "  Sara, 
come  hère,  my  child,  you  won't  be  safe  in 
the  summer-house." 

"  Hère  I  am,  Uncle,"  said  the  girl, 
shutting  the  door  and  turning  the  key 
after  her,  lest  any  one  should  go  in  in  her 
absence. 

But  instead  of  joining  Henri  and  his 
father,  Sara  went  into  her  own  room.  A 
moment  later  M.  de  Malmédie  came  to  see 
what  she  was  doing  there,  and  found  her 
on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,"  said  he, 
"  instead  of  coming  to  hâve  your  tea  with 
us  ?  " 

"  Uncle,"  answered  Sara,  "  I  am  pray- 
ing  for  ail  wayfarers  abroad  to-night." 

"  Oh  !  indeed,"  said  M.  de  IMalmédie. 
"  I  am  sure  there  won't  be  a  man  in  the 
whole  island  such  a  fool  as  to  stir  out  of 
doors  in  this  weather." 

"  Heaven  grant  it,  Uncle,"  said  Sara. 

And  she  continued  her  prayers. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  longer  room  for 
doubt  that  the  event  which  Jacques, 
sailor  as  he  was,  had  foretold  at  a  glance, 
was  to  be  accomplished  ;  one  of  those 
terrible  hurricanes,  which  are  the  terror 
of  the  Colonies,  threatened  the  Isle  of 
France.  Night,  as  we  hâve  said,  had 
come  on  with  alarming  swiftness,  but  the 
lightning  flashes  followed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  and  brightness  that  this 
darkness  was  replaced  by  a  blue,  livid 
light  which  gave  to  ail  objects  the  sickly 
hue  of  those  extinct  worlds  which  Byron 
represents  Cain  as  visiting  under  the 
guidance  of  Satan.  Each  of  the  short 
intervais  during  which  the  almost 
incessant  lightning  allowed  the  darkness  to 
reign  was  filled  with  heavy  peals  of 
thunder,  which,  starting  from  behind  the 
mountains,  seemed    to    roU    over    their 
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slopes,  passed  above  the  town  and  died 
away  in  the  depths  of  the  horizon.  Then, 
as  we  hâve  said,  mighty  gusts  of  wind 
foUowed  the  travelling  thunder-claps  and 
passed  over  in  their  turn,  bowing  as  if 
they  had  been  ^villow  rods  the  stoutest 
trees,  which  rose  up  again  slowly  and 
fearfully,  only  to  bend  and  moan  and  sigh 
once  more  beneath  some  fresh  squall, 
ever  fiercer  than  the  preceding  one. 

It  was  especially  in  the  centre  of  the 
Island,  in  the  district  of  Moka  and  the 
Williams  plains,  that  the  hurricane,  as  if 
delighting  in  its  liberty,  was  grandest  to 
behold.  Pierre  Munier  was  therefore 
doubly  terrifîed  at  seeing  Jacques  start 
ofï  and  Georges  ready  to  start  as  well, 
but,  always  feeble  in  présence  of  any 
moral  force,  the  poor  father  had  yielded, 
and,  though  shuddering  at  the  roaring  of 
the  wind,  turning  pale  at  the  growling  of 
the  thunder,  and  starting  at  each  fresh 
lightning  flash,  did  not  even  attempt  to 
keep  Georges  back.  As  for  the  young 
man,  you  would  hâve  said  that  he  rose  to 
greater  heights  of  hardihood,  the  nearer 
he  approached  the  danger.  In  contrast 
to  his  father,  at  each  threatening  roar  he 
raised  his  head  ;  at  each  flash  of 
lightning  he  smiled  ;  you  would  hâve 
said  that  he  who  had  hitherto  battled  in 
every  human  strife,  longed,  like  Don 
Juan,  to  battle  with  his  Creator. 

So  when  the  hour  for  his  departure  had 
arrived,  with  that  inflexible  détermination 
which  was  the  distinctive  resuit  of  the 
éducation — we  will  not  say  which  he  had 
received,  but  which  he  had  given  him- 
self — Georges  approached  his  father  and 
gave  him  his  hand,  and,  without  seeming 
to  understand  the  old  man's  reluctance, 
went  out  with  as  firm  a  step  and  as  com- 
posed  a  face  as  though  he  were  leaving 
the  house  in  quite  ordinary  circumstances. 
At  the  door  he  met  Ali  who,  with  the 
passive  obédience  of  Orientais,  was  holding 
y\ntrim  ready  saddled.  The  son  of  the 
désert  neighed  and  reared  as  though  he 
sniffed  the  hiss  of  the  Simoon,  or  the  roar 
of  the  Khamsin  ;  but,  on  hearing  his 
rider's  well-known  voice,  seemed  to  calm 
down,  and  turned  his  wild  eye  and  foam- 
ing  nostrils  towards  him.  Georges  patted 
him  for  a  moment  on  the  shoulder,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Arabie  ;  then,  with 
the  lightness  of  a  perfect  horseman, 
jumped  into  the  saddie  without  the  aid 
of  the  stirrup.  At  the  same  moment  Ali 
let  go  of  the  bridle,  and  Antrim  dashed 


off  like  lightning  without  Georges  even 
noticing  his  father,  who,  to  avoid  losing 
sight  of  his  favourite  son  sooner  than  he 
could  help  it,  had  partly  opened  the  door, 
and  followed  him  with  his  eyes  until  he 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
leading  up  to  the  house. 

It  was,  indeed,  wonderful  to  see  the 
intrepid  rider  borne  along  as  rapidly  as 
the  hurricane  through  which  he  passed, 
overleaping  space,  like  Faust  hurrying  to 
the  Brocken  on  his  infernal  steed.  Ail 
around  him  were  disorder  and  confusion. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  crash 
of  trees,  broken  by  the  beating  of  the 
storm.  Sugar-canes  and  manioc  plants 
torn  from  their  roots  were  flying  through 
the  air  like  feathers  carried  by  the  wind. 
Birds,  surprised  in  their  sleep  and  whirled 
away  in  a  fiight  which  they  could  not 
control,  wheeled  round  Georges,  uttering 
shrill  cries,  while  occasionally  a  terrified 
stag  crossed  the  road  swift  as  an  arrow. 
Georges  was  now  happy,  for  he  felt  his 
heart  swell  with  pride  ;  he  alone  was 
calm  amidst  this  universal  confusion,  and, 
while  ail  around  him  was  bending  and 
breaking,  he  alone  pursued  his  course 
towards  the  goal  determined  by  his  will, 
suffering  nothing  to  turn  him  from  his 
path,  or  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 

He  went  on  thus  for  about  an  hour, 
leaping  over  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  streams 
that  had  swollen  into  torrents,  and  rocks 
that  had  been  torn  from  their  roots  and 
rolled  down  from  the  mountain-top  ;  then 
he  perceived  the  sea,  tossing  its  dark 
waves,  foaming  and  roaring,  as  it  beat 
with  terrifie  din  against  the  shore,  as 
though  the  hand  of  God  could  no  longer 
restrain  it.  Georges  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Montagne  des  Signaux  ;  he  turned  its 
base,  still  carried  onwards  by  his  steed's 
impetuous  career,  crossed  the  Pont 
Bourgeois,  turned  to  the  right  up  the 
Rtte  de  la  Côtc-d'Or,  passed  behind 
the  walls  of  the  Quartier  and,  crossing 
the  rampart,  descended  by  the  Rue  de 
la  Rampe  into  the  Jardin  de  la  Com- 
pagnie. Thence  making  his  way 
through  the  deserted  streets  in  the  midst 
of  fragments  of  fallen  chimneys,  tottering 
walls,  and  flying  tiles,  he  followed  the 
Rue  de  la  Conûdie,  then  turned  sharp  to 
the  right  up  the  Rue  du  Gouvernement, 
plunged  into  the  blind  alley  opposite  the 
Théâtre,  jumped  down  from  his  horse, 
opened  the  wicket  which  separated  the 
alley  from  the  lane  planted  with  trees, 
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that  overlooked  M.  de  Malmédie's  house, 
closed  the  gâte  to  behind  him,  and  threw 
his  bridle  over  Antrim's  neck,  who,  having 
no  outlet,  could  not  run  away.  Then, 
letting  himself  slide  down  the  roofs  abut- 
ting  on  the  lane,  and  jumping  froin  them 
to  the  ground,  he  found  himself  in  the 
•wood-yard,into  which  openedthe  Windows 
of  the  summer-house  we  hâve  already 
described. 

Meanwhile,  Sara  was  in  her  room,  lis- 
tening  to  the  roaring  of  the  gale,  crossing 
herself  at  each  fîash  of  lightning,  praying 
unceasingly,  calling  upon  the  tempest,  for 
she  hoped  that  the  tempest  might  stop 
Georges.  Then  starting  suddenly  as  she 
told  herself  that  when  a  man  such  as  her 
lover  says  that  he  will  do  a  thing,  do  it  he 
will,  though  the  whole  world  should  fall 
upon  his  head.  Then  she  besought  God 
to  calm  the  wind  and  quench  the  lightning; 
she  saw  Georges  crushed  beneath  some 
tree,  overwhelmed  by  some  rock,  roUing 
at  the  bottom  of  some  torrent  ;  and  she 
realised  in  alarm  how  strong  and  swift  an 
influence  her  rescuer  had  acquired  over 
her  ;  she  felt  that  ail  résistance  to  what  so 
attracted  her  was  useless,  that  ail  struggle, 
in  short,  was  vain  against  that  love,  born 
but  the  day  before,  yet  already  so  powerful. 
She  knew  her  poor  heart  could  but 
struggle  and  groan,  acknowledging  it- 
self  vanquished  without  having  so  much 
as  tried  to  show  fight. 

As  the  hour  advanced,  Sara's  excitement 
became  more  intense.  With  eyes  fixed 
on  the  clock,  she  followed  the  movement 
of  the  hands,  and  a  voice  whispered  in  her 
heart  that,  as  the  hand  marked  each  mi- 
nute, Georges  was  coming  nearer.  The 
hand  pointed  in  succession  to  nine  o'clock, 
half-past  nine,  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  the 
storm,  far  from  diminishing,  became  every 
moment  more  appalling.  The  house 
shook  to  its  foundations  ;  you  would  hâve 
thought  each  instant  that  the  wind  would 
tear  it  from  its  base.  From  time  to  time, 
midst  the  wail  of  the  cypresses  and  the 
cries  of  the  Negroes,  whose  buts,  less  solid 
than  the  houses  of  the  Whites,  were  de- 
molished  by  the  breath  of  a  hurricane  just 
as  a  child  blows  down  the  house  of  cards 
which  he  has  erected,  you  could  hear, 
in  answer  to  the  thunder,  the  mournful 
appeal  of  some  building  in  distress  im- 
ploring  help  that  no  human  being  could 
render  it. 

Among  ail  thèse  varions  sounds  that 
echoed   the  destruction   that    was  going 


on,   Sara    thought    she    heard    a    horse 
neighing. 

Then  she  got  up  suddenly  ;  her  résolve 
was  taken.  The  man  who  through  the 
midst  of  such  dangers,  when  the  bravest 
were  quaking  in  their  houses,  came  to  her 
across  uprooted  forests,  swoUen  torrents, 
yawning  gulfs,  and  ail  to  say  "  I  love  you, 
Sara  !  do  you  love  me  ?  "  this  man  was 
truly  worthy  of  her.  And  if  Georges  had 
done  this,  Georges  who  had  saved  her  life, 
then  she  belonged  to  Georges  as  he  be- 
longed  to  her.  It  was  no  longer  a  resolu- 
tion formed  by  her  free  will  ;  a  hand 
divine  bowed  her,  without  her  being  able 
to  resist  it,  beneath  a  pre-ordained  destiny  ; 
it  was  no  longer  hers  to  choose  her  lot, 
[  but  passively  to  obey  her  fate. 
I  Then  with  that  firmness  imparted  by  a 
crisis,  Sara  quitted  her  room,  reached  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  descended  by  the  little 
outer  staircase  we  hâve  mentioned,  which 
seenied  to  quake  beneath  her  feet,  found 
herself  at  the  corner  of  the  square  Court- 
yard, went  on,stumbling  against  fragments 
at  each  step,  and  leaning  against  the  wali 
of  the  summer-house  so  as  not  to  be  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  until  she  reached  the 
door.  At  the  moment  she  turned  the 
handle,  the  lightning  flashed,  showing  her 
the  mango-trees  ail  twisted,  the  lilacs  dis- 
hevelled,  her  flowers  crushed  ;  then  only 
did  she  fully  realise  the  depths  of  the 
convulsion  in  which  Nature  was  struggling, 
and  thought  that  perhaps  she  would  wait 
in  vain,  and  that  Georges  would  not  corne, 
not  because  he  feared  to  corne,  but  because 
he  was  dead.  In  face  of  this  idea,  every- 
thing  disappeared,  and  Sara  quickly  en- 
tered  the  summer-house. 

"  Thank  you,  Sara,"  said  a  voice  that 
startled  her  to  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
"thank  you!  Oh!  I  was  not  mistaken  ; 
you  love  me,  Sara  ;  bless  you  a  hundred 
times  !  " 

And  Sara  felt  a  hand  that  grasped  her 
own,  a  heart  beating  against  hers,  a  breath 
that  mingled  with  her  breath.  An  un- 
known  sensation,  rapid,  devouring,  ran 
through  ail  her  frame  ;  panting,  distracted, 
bending  over  her  as  a  flower  bends  upon 
its  stalk,  she  fell  upon  Georges'  shoulder, 
having  exhausted,  in  the  struggle  which 
she  had  maintained  for  two  hours,  ail  the 
strength  that  she  possessed,  and  only  able 
to  murmur  : — 

"  Georges!  Georges!  hâve  pity  on  me  !  " 

Georges  understood  this  appeal  from 
weakness  to  strength,  from  the  modesty 
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of  the  girl  to  the  loyalty  of  lier  lover.  It 
may  be  he  had  corne  with  a  différent  object, 
but  he  felt  from  that  moment  Sara  was 
his  ;  that  any  favour  obtained  from  the 
maid  would  be  se  much  ravished  from  the 
bride,  and,  though  quivering  himself  with 
love,  désire,  and  happiness,  contented  him- 
himself  with  drawing  her  doser  to  the  win- 
dow  to  see  her  by  the  flash  of  the  light- 
ning,  and,  laying  his  head  on  that  of  the 
young  Créole,  said  : — 

"  You  are  mine,  Sara,  are  you  not  ? 
mine  for  life  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  for  life  !  "  murmured 
the  girl, 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us,  but 
death  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  death." 

"  You  swear  it,  Sara  ?  " 

"  By  my  mother  !  Georges  !  " 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  young  man,  tremb- 
ling  both  with  joy  and  pride.  "  From 
this  moment  you  are  my  wife,  Sara,  and 
woe  to  him  who  tries  to  rob  me  of 
you  !  " 

At  thèse  words  Georges  pressed  his 
lips  on  those  of  the  girl,  and,  dreading 
doubtless  lest  he  should  no  longer  control 
himself  in  the  présence  of  such  love,  and 
youth,  and  beauty,  dashed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring  room,  the  window  of  which,  like 
that  of  the  summer-house,  overlooked  the 
wood-yard,  and  disappeared. 

At  this  moment  there  was  such  a 
deafening  peal  of  thunder  that  Sara  fell 
upon  her  knees.  Almost  immediately  the 
door  of  the  summer-house  opened  and 
M.  de  Malmédie  and  Henri  entered. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

A    MOMENTOUS    INTERVIEW 

DURING  the  night  the  hurricane 
ceased,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  that  the  havoc  due  to  it 
could  be   properly  estimated. 

Many  of  the  ships  lying  in  the  harbour 
had  sustained  very  considérable  damage  ; 
several  had  been  dashed  against  one 
another  and  seriously  injured. 

The  majority  had  been  dismasted  and 
swept  bare  like  sheer  hulks  ;  two  or  three 
had  dragged  their  anchors  and  grounded 


on  the  Ile  des  Tonneliers.  Lastly,  one 
had  sunk  in  the  harbour  and  perished, 
crew  and  cargo,  without  any  one  being  able 
to  afford  her  the  slightest  assistance. 

On  land,  the  destruction  was  no  less 
great.  Few  of  the  houses  of  Port-Louis 
had  altogether  escaped  the  terrible 
cataclysm.  Nearly  ail  such  as  were 
covered  with  shingles,  slates,  tiles,  copper 
or  tin,  had  had  their  roofs  carried  away. 
Only  those  which  were  terminated  by 
argamasses,  that  is  to  say,  by  terraces  in 
the  Indian  fashion,  had  ofîered  a  complète 
résistance.  So,  next  morning  the  streets 
were  found  strewed  with  fragments,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  were  only  kept 
upright  upon  their  foundations  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  struts. 

Ail  the  stands  erected  on  the  Champ-de- 
Mars  in  préparation  for  the  races  had  been 
blown  down.  Two  heavy  guns  belonging  to 
the  Battery  near  the  Grand-Rivière,  had 
been  overturned  by  the  wind  and  were 
found  in  the  morning  lying  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  they  had  been 
left  the  evening  before, 

The  interior  of  the  Island  presented  an 
aspect  no  less  déplorable.  What  was 
left  of  the  harvest,  which  happily  had  been 
almost  ail  got  in,  had  been  torn  up  out  of 
the  ground  ;  in  several  places  whole  acres 
of  forest  presented  the  appearance  of 
wheat  laid  by  the  bail.  Scarcely  any  tree 
standing  by  itself  had  been  able  to  resist 
the  hurricane,  and  even  the  tamarinds, 
those  pre-eminently  flexible  trees,  had 
been  broken  off  short, — a  thing  hitherto 
regarded  as  an  impossibility. 

The  house  of  M.  de  Malmédie,  one  of 
the  highest  in  Port-Louis,  had  suffered 
greatly.  There  had  even  been  a  moment 
when  the  shocks  had  been  so  violent,  that 
M.  de  Malmédie  and  his  son  determined 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  summer-house, 
which,  being  built  entirely  of  stone,  with 
only  one  storey,  and  sheltered  by  the 
terrace,  evidently  afforded  less  hold  to  the 
wind.  Henri  had  therefore  run  to  his 
cousin's  room,  but,  finding  it  empty,  con- 
cluded  that  Sara,  like  his  father  and  him- 
self, had  thought  of  seeking  refuge  in  the 
summer-house,  where,  upon  going  down, 
they  found  her.  The  reason  for  her  being 
there  was  quite  natural,  and  her  terror 
required  no  excuse.  Consequently  neither 
father  nor  son  suspected  for  a  moment  the 
cause  which  had  made  Sara  leave  her 
room,  but  assigned  it  to  a  feeling  of  fear, 
from  which  they  themselves  had  not  been 
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exempt.  Towards  dawn,  as  we  hâve  said, 
the  tempest  luUed.  But,  though  nobody 
had  slept  ail  night,  they  dared  not  seek 
repose  as  yet,  and  each  individual  occupied 
himself  in  examining  what  amount  of 
Personal  loss  vvould  fall  upon  him.  The 
Governor,  on  his  side,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  visited  ail  the  streets  in  the  town, 
putting  the  garrison  at  the  disposai  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  resuit  was  that,  even 
before  night  fell,  some  portion  of  the 
traces  left  by  the  catastrophe  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Everybody  was  doing  his  very  best  to 
restore  to  Port-Louis  the  aspect  it  had 
worn  the  day  before,  inasmuch  as  the 
festival  of  the  Yamsé,  one  of  the  greatest 
solemnities  in  the  Isle  of  France,  was 
approaching.  Now  as  this  festival,  the 
name  of  which  is  probably  unknown  in 
Europe,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
events  of  this  story,  we  ask  the  reader's 
permission  to  make  a  few  introductory 
remarks  on  the  subject,  which  are  neces- 
sary  for  our  purpose. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  great  Maho- 
metan  family  is  divided  into  two  sects, 
not  merely  différent,  but  even  hostile  ; 
namely,  the  Sunnite  and  the  Shyite.  The 
one,  to  which  the  Arab  and  Turkish 
populations  belong,  recognise  Abu-Bekr, 
Omar  and  Osman  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors  of  Mahomet  ;  the  other,  consisting 
of  the  Persians  and  Mussulman  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  look  upon  the  three  Caliphs 
as  usurpers,  and  assert  that  Ali,  the  son- 
in-law  and  minister  of  the  Prophet,  had 
the  sole  right  to  his  political  and  religious 
♦  .heritance.  In  the  course  of  the  long 
wars  waged  by  the  pretenders,  Hoseïn, 
Ali's  son,  was  seized,  near  the  town  of 
Kerbela,  by  a  band  of  soldiers  sent  by 
Omar  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  young 
Prince,  together  with  sixty  of  his  re- 
latives who  accompanied  him,  was 
massacred  after  a  heroic  defence. 

It  is  the  anniversary  of  this  ill-fated 
event  which  is  celebrated  every  year  with 
a  solemn  festival  by  the  Mahometans  of 
India,  and  is  called  the  Yamsé,  from  a 
corruption  of  the  cries  of  "  Va  Hoseïn  ! 
ô  Hoseïn  !  "  repeated  in  chorus  by  the 
Persians.  They  hâve,  moreover,  trans- 
formed  the  festival  as  well  as  the  name, 
by  introducing  into  it  certain  customs 
of  their  native  country  and  cérémonies 
belonging  to  their  ancient  religion. 

Well,  it  was  on  the  following  Monday, 
being  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  that  the 


Lascars,  who  represent  the  Indian  Shyites 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  were  to  celebrate 
the  Yamsé  according  to  their  custom,  and 
to  afford  the  Colony  the  spectacle  of  this 
strange  ceremony,  which  was  looked 
forward  to  with  even  greater  curiosity 
than  in  preceding  years. 

In  fact  an  unwonted  circumstance  was 
to  render  the  festival  on  this  occasion 
more  magnificent  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  The  Lascars  are  divided  into 
two  bands,  the  Lascars  of  the  sea  and 
the  Lascars  of  the  land  ;  those  of  the  sea 
being  distinguished  by  their  green  robes, 
and  those  of  the  land  by  their  white  robes. 
Each  band  ordinarily  célébrâtes  the  festi- 
val in  its  own  way  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  display  and  splendour  possible, 
trying  to  outshine  its  rival  ;  the  resuit  is 
an  émulation  which  résolves  itself  into 
disputes,  and  the  disputes  degenerate  into 
quarrels.  Then  the  sea  Lascars,  who 
are  poorer  but  more  courageous  than 
those  of  the  land,  often  avenge  themselves 
for  the  financial  superiority  of  their  oppo- 
nents  with  sticks  and  sometimes  even 
with  swords,  and  the  police  are  obliged 
to  interfère  to  prevent  fatal  results. 

But  this  year,  thanks  to  the  active 
intervention  of  an  unknown  merchant 
who  was  inspired  no  doubt  by  religious 
zeal,  the  two  parties  had  abandoned  their 
jealousies,  and  had  united,  so  as  to  form 
but  one  body.  Accordingly,  as  we  hâve 
said,  the  report  had  been  generally  spread 
abroad  that  the  solemnity  would  be  at 
once  more  peaceful  and  more  brilliant 
than  in  preceding  years. 

You  can  readily  understand  that,  in  a 
place  where  there  is  so  little  diversion  as 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  this  festival,  always 
regarded  with  curiosity,  even  by  those 
who  hâve  witnessed  it  from  childhood,  is 
awaited  with  impatience.  For  three 
months  beforehand  it  is  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation,  and  people  talk  of  nothing 
else  but  the  gotihn,  which  is  to  be  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  fête. 

The  said  gouhn  is  a  kind  of  pagoda 
made  of  bamboo,  consisting  generally  of 
three  storeys  one  above  the  other,  each 
narrower  than  the  one  below,  and  covered 
with  paper  of  ail  colours.  Each  of  thèse 
storeys  is  constructed  in  a  separate  hut, 
square  like  itself,  one  of  its  four  sides 
being  eventually  demolished  to  admit  of 
the  édifice  inside  being  removed.  Thèse 
three  fîoors  are  then  placed  inside  a 
fourth  hut,  high  enough  to  allow  of  their 
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being  erected  one  above  the  other.  The 
whole  fabric  is  then  joined  together  with 
ropes,  and  the  finishing  touch  put  both 
to  its  gênerai  appearance  and  its  several 
détails.  Moreo\er,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  resuit  worthy  of  the  proposed  structure, 
the  Lascars  often  four  months  before- 
hand  search  the  whole  Colony  through 
for  the  most  skilful  workmen  ;  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  free  blacks  and  black  slaves,  are 
ail  put  under  contribution.  Only  instead 
of  paying  thèse  last  their  daily  wage,  it  is 
handed  over  to  their  masters. 

Among  ail  the  individual  losses  which 
each  inhabitant  had  to  déplore  the  news 
was  received  with  gênerai  delight  that  the 
house  containing  the  goii/tn,  which  had 
already  reached  a  state  of  completion,  had 
escaped  ail  damage,  sheltered  as  it  was 
behind  a  spur  of  the  Montagne  du  Pouce. 
Nothing  then  would  be  wanting  this 
year  to  the  festival,  which  the  Governor, 
in  célébration  of  his  arrivai,  had 
supplemented  by  public  races,  reserving 
to  himself  with  aristocratie  liberality 
the  right  ofgiving  the  prizes,on  condition 
that  owners  should  ride  their  own  horses, 
after  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  riders  in 
England. 

So,  as  you  see,  everything  concurred 
to  make  the  pleasure  to  which  ail  were 
looking  forward  soon  efface  the  disagree- 
able  expérience  which  they  had  just  gone 
through. 

Sara,  contrary  to  her  wont,  absorbed  as 
she  was  by  thoughts  unknown  to  those 
about  her,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in 
a  solemnity  which,  in  previous  years,  had 
given  her  a  much  appreciated  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  her  fascinations. 

For  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  Isle  of 
France  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at 
the  races,  as  well  as  at  the  Yamsé,  either 
in  stands  expressly  erected  or  in  open 
carriages  ;  in  either  case  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  handsome  Créoles  of 
Port-Louis  to  air  their  showy  élégance. 
Naturally,  therefore,  it  created  surprise 
that  Sara,  on  whom  the  announcement  of 
a  bail  or  any  spectacle  whatsoever 
generally  produced  such  an  impression, 
now  remained  so  indiffèrent  to  what  was 
going  on.  Henrietta  herself,  who  had 
brought  the  girl  up,  and  could  read  her 
mind  to  its  depths,  as  though  it  were  the 
clearest  crystal,  could  not  make  her  out 
at  ail,  and  became  lost  in  thought  on  the 
subject. 

Let  us  hasten   to  say  that  "  ma  mie 


Henriette," — whose  return  to  Port-Louis 
we  hâve  not  had  the  opportunity,  amid 
such  grave  incidents,  to  mention, — had 
been  so  alarmed  during  the  night  of  the 
storm  that,  although  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  incident  that  had 
so  agitated  her,  she  had  started  from  the 
Rivière  Noire  as  soon  as  the  gale  had 
ceased,  and  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
day  at  Port-Louis,  where  she  had  now 
been  for  two  days  in  the  company  of  her 
young  charge,  whose  unaccustomed  ab- 
sentmindedness  was  beginning,  as  we 
said,  to  cause  her  serions  uneasiness. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  last  three 
days  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  girl's  life.  From  the  moment  when 
she  saw  Georges  for  the  tîrst  time,  the  face 
and  appearance,  nay,  even  the  very  voice, 
of  the  handsome  young  fellow  had  dwelt 
in  her  heart.  Then,  wath  an  involuntary 
sigh,  she  had  thought  more  than  once  of 
her  future  marriage  with  Henri,  a  mar- 
riage  to  which,  for  the  last  ten  years,  she 
had  given  her  tacit  consent,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  never  expected  that  cir- 
cumstances  could  arise  which  would  render 
it  an  obligation  impossible  for  her  tofulfil. 
But  from  the  day  of  the  banquet  with  the 
Governor,  she  had  felt  that  to  take  her 
cousin  as  a  husband  would  be  to  condemn 
herself  to  perpétuai  unhappiness.  Finally, 
there  came  a  time,  as  we  hâve  seen,  when 
not  only  had  this  fear  become  a  conviction, 
but  when  she  had  given  a  solemn  promise 
to  Georges  that  she  would  never  belong 
to  any  one  but  him.  Well,  you  will  allow 
that  hère  was  a  situation  calculated  to 
make  a  girl  of  sixteen  refîect  seriously, 
and  to  make  her  regard  as  of  less  import- 
ance ail  those  fêtes  and  amusements  which 
hitherto  she  had  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
events  of  her  life. 

Neither  had  M.  de  Malmédie  and  his 
son  been  free  from  anxiety  during  the  last 
five  or  six  days.  Sara's  refusai  to  dance 
with  anyone  else  from  the  time  she  declined 
to  dance  with  Georges,  her  retirement  from 
the  bail  when  it  was  justopening,  whereas 
as  a  ruie  she  was  the  last  to  come  away  ; 
her  persistent  silence,  whenever  her  cousin 
or  her  uncle  broached  the  question  of  her 
coming  marriage,  ail  this  seemed  to  them 
unnatural.  Accordingly  they  had  both 
decided  that  the  préparations  for  the  wed- 
ding  should  go  forward  without  saying 
anything  more  about  it  to  Sara,  and  that 
she  should  only  be  informed,  Avhen  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.     This  course  was 
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ail  the  easier,  inasmuch  as  no  definite  time 
had  ever  been  fixed  for  the  marriage,  while 
Sara,  who  had  just  reached  the  âge  of 
sixteen,  was  quite  old  enough  to  fui  fil  the 
purpose  which  M. de  Malmédie  had  always 
entertained  with  regard  to  her. 

AU  thèse  individual  anxieties  constituted 
a  gênerai  pre-occupation,  which  had  for 
three  or  four  days  imparted  a  coolness  and 
a  feeling  of  constraint  to  the  meetings 
which  took  place  between  the  différent 
persons  who  lived  in  M.  de  Malmédie's 
house.  Thèse  meetings  generally  occurred 
four  times  a  day  ;  in  the  morning,  at  the 
breakfast  hour  ;  at  two  o'clock,  which  was 
the  hour  for  dinner  ;  at  five,  which  was 
the  tea  hour  ;  and  at  nine,  which  was  the 
time  for  supper. 

For  three  days  Sara  had  requested  and 
obtained  breakfast  in  her  own  room.  At 
this  meal  embarrassment  and  constraint, 
saved  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  previous 
day,  always  prevailed  ;  but  there  still  re- 
mained  three  daily  meetings  which  she 
could  not  avoid,  except  by  making  illness 
her  excuse.  Well,  this  excuse  could  not 
last  for  very  long,  so  Sara  hardened  her 
heart,  and  came  down  at  the  accustomed 
hours. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  storm,  Sara 
was  seated  accordingly  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  large  drawing-room,  working  iiear  the 
window  at  some  embroidery  which  ne- 
cessitated  her  keeping  her  eyes  lowered 
Henrietta  was  giving  to  the  teamaking 
ail  the  attention  which  English  ladies 
usually  bestow  on  that  important  oc- 
cupation, and  M.  de  Malmédie  and  his 
son  were  standing  before  the  fire-place 
talking  in  low  tones,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened  and  Bijou  announced  Lord 
Murray  and  M.  Georges  Munier. 

This  double  announcement  affected 
each  of  those  présent  differently,  as  you 
will  readily  understand.  MM.  de  Mal- 
médie, thinking  they  had  heard  wrongly, 
made  Bijou  repeat  the  names.  Sara 
blushed  and  lowered  her  head  over  her 
work,  while  Henrietta,  who  had  just 
opened  the  tap  of  the  tea-urn,  was  so 
confused  that,  occupied  in  looking  suc- 
cessively  at  the  MM.  de  Malmédie,  Sara, 
and  Bijou,  she  let  the  boiling  water  over- 
flow,  which  now  began  to  trickle  from  the 
urn  over  the  table  and  from  the  table  to 
the  ground. 

Bijou  repeated  the  names  he  had  already 
pronounced,  accompanying  them  with  the 
most  agreeable  smile  he  could  assume. 


M.  de  ISIalmédie  and  his  son  looked  at 
one  another  with  increasing  astonish- 
ment;  then  M.  de  Malmédie,  feeling  that 
the  situation  must  be  put  an  end  to, 
said  : — 

"  Show  them  in." 

Lord  Murray  and  Georges  entered, 
both  dressed  in  dark  coats,  which  denoted 
a  visit  of  ceremony. 

M.  de  Malmédie  took  a  step  or  two 
towards  them,  while  Sara  rose  blushing, 
and,  after  a  timid  bow,  sat  down  again, 
or  rather  fell  down  again  on  her  chair, 
and  Henrietta,  noticing  the  thoughtless 
act  which  her  astonishment  had  caused, 
hastily  turned  the  tap  of  the  urn. 

Bijou,  at  a  sign  from  his  master, 
brought  forward  two  arm- chairs,  but 
Georges  bowed  to  indicate  that  they 
were  unnecessary,  and  that  he  would 
stand. 

"Sir,"  said  the  Governor,  addressmg 
M.  de  Malmédie,  "hère  is  M.  Georges 
Munier,  who  has  begged  me  to  accompany 
him  to  your  house,  and  support  by  my 
présence  a  request  which  he  has  to  make 
of  you.  As  I  am  sincerely  anxious  that 
this  request  should   be  granted,    I    hâve 


thought  I  ought  not  to  refuse  to  take  this 
step  which,  besides,  procures  me  the 
honour  of  seeing  you."  The  Governor 
bowed,  and  the  two  nien  ansAvered  by  a 
similar  movement. 

"We  are  under  an  obligation  to  M. 
Georges  Munier,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie 
at  last  ;  "  we  shall  therefore  be  delighted 
to  be  of  service  to  him  in  any  way." 

"If  you  mean  by  that,  sir,"  answered 
Georges,  "  to  allude  to  the  pleasure  I  hâve 
had  in  saving  Mademoiselle  from  the 
danger  in  which  she  was  placed,  allow  me 
to  déclare  to  you  that  ail  the  gratitude  is 
due  from  me  to  God,  who  brought  me 
there  to  do  what  any  one  else  would  hâve 
done  in  mv  place.  Besides,"  added 
Georges,  with  a  smile,  "you  will  see 
presently  that  my  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion was  not  free  from  selfishness." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,"  said  Henri. 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  sir,"  replied 
Georges,  "  you  will  not  be  long  in  doubt  of 
my  meaning,  which  I  am  about  to  explain 
clearly."  .   ^^ 

"  We  are  listening  to  you,  sir. 

"  Shall  I  retire,  Uncle  ?  "  asked  Sara. 

"  If  I  dared  hope,"  said  Georges,  half 
turning  and  with  a  bow,  "  that  a  wish 
expressed  by   me  would   influence  you, 
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Mademoiselle,  I  would  beg  you,  on  the 
contrary,  to  remain." 

Sara  sat  down  again.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence  ;  then  M.  de  Malmédie 
indicated  by  a  gesture  that  he  was  waiting. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Georges  in  a  per- 
fectly  calm  tone,  "  you  know  me,  you 
know  my  family,  you  know  my  fortune. 
I  am  worth  at  this  moment  two  million 
francs.  Forgive  my  entering  into  thèse 
détails,  but  they  are  unavoidable." 

"  AU  the  same,  sir,  I  must  confess," 
replied  Henri,  "  that  I  fail  to  see  how  they 
can  interest  us." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  to 
you  that  I  am  speaking,  sir,"  said 
Georges,  preserving  the  same  calmness 
of  voice  and  demeanour,  while  Henri 
showed  a  visible  impatience,  "  but  to  your 
father." 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  do  not 
see  that  my  father,  either,  requires  such 
information." 

"  You  will  understand  it  presently,  sir," 
replied  Georges  coldly. 

Then,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  I\I.  de 
Malmédie,  he  continued  : — 

"  I  hâve  come  to  ask  you  for  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  Sara." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  M.  de  IMalmédie. 

"  For  myself,  sir,"  answered  Georges. 

"  For  yourself  !  "  cried  Henri,  making 
a  movement  which  the  young  Mulatto 
checked  by  a  stern  look. 

Sara  turned  pale. 

"For  yourself?"  asked  M.  de  IMal- 
médie. 

"  For  myself,  sir,"  replied  Georges  with 
a  bow. 

"  But,"  cried  M.  de  Malmédie,  "  you 
know  quite  well,  sir,  that  my  nièce  is 
destined  for  my  son  ?  " 

"  By  whom,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  young 
Mulatto  in  his  turn. 

"  By  whom,  by  whom  !  .  .  .  Why  ! 
by  me,"  said  IM.  de  Malmédie. 

"  I  would  observe  to  you,  sir,"  replied 
Georges,  "  that  Mademoiselle  Sara  is  not 
your  daughter,  but  only  your  nièce,  con- 
sequently  she  owes  you  only  a  qualifîed 
obédience." 

"  But,  sir,  this  whole  discussion  appears 
to  me  more  than  extraordinary." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Georges,  "  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  perfectly  natural.  I  love 
INIademoisellc  Sara  ;  I  believe  that  I  am 
destined  to  make  her  happy  ;  I  am  obey- 
ing  at  once  the  désire  of  my  heart  and  the 
duty  imposed  by  my  conscience." 


"  But  my  cousin  does  not  love  you, 
sir,"  cried  Henri,  allowing  his  natural 
impetuosity  to  carry  him  away. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  answered 
Georges,  "  and  I  am  authorised  by 
Mademoiselle  to  tell  you  that  she  does 
love  me." 

"  By  her  !  by  her  !  "  cried  M.  de  Mal- 
médie.    "  Impossible  !  " 

"  Why,  cousin,  do  you  dare  ?"  .  .  . 
cried  Henri,  moving  towards  Sara  with  a 
gesture  that  looked  like  a  threat. 

Georges  moved  forward  ;  the  Governor 
restrained  him. 

"  I  now  repeat  unflinchingly,"  said 
Sara,  answering  her  cousin's  gesture  by  a 
look  of  suprême  contempt,  "  what  I  hâve 
already  said  to  M.  Georges.  The  life 
which  he  has  saved  is  his,  and  I  will 
never  belong  to  any  other  but  him." 

And,  at  thèse  words,  with  a  gesture 
fuU  of  grâce  and  dignity,  the  gesture  of 
a  Queen,  she  extended  her  hand  to 
Georges,  who  bent  over  it  and  placed  a 
kiss  there. 

"  Ah  !  this  is  too  much  !  "  cried  Henri, 
lifting  a  cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

But  Lord  Murray  checked  Henri,  as  he 
had  already  checked  Georges. 

As  for  Georges,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  contemptuous  smile  at  Henri,  and 
then  led  Sara  to  the  door,  bowing  once 
more.  Sara,  in  her  turn,  bowed,  signed 
to  Henrietta  to  follow  her,  and  went  out 
with  her.     Georges  came  back. 

"  You  hâve  seen  what  has  passed,  sir," 
said  he  to  Sarah's  Uncle.  "  You  ne 
longer  doubt  the  feelings  which 
Mademoiselle  entertains  towards  me.  I 
venture  then  to  ask  you  a  second  time  for 
a  positive  answer  to  the  request  which  I 
hâve  the  honour  to  address  to  you." 

"  An  answer,  sir  !  "  cried  M.  de 
Malmédie  in  his  turn  ;  "  a'n  answer  ! 
Hâve  you  the  audacity  to  expect  that  I 
shall  make  you  any  answer  than  the  one 
you  deserve  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  dictate  to  you,  sir,  what 
answer  you  should  give  me  ;  only,  be  it 
what  it  may,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  one." 

"  I  should  hope  you  don't  expect  any- 
thing  but  a  refusai  ?  "  cried  Henri. 

"  It  is  your  father  I  am  asking,  and  not 
you,  sir,"  answered  Georges  ;  "allow  your 
father  to  answer  me,  and  we  will  discuss 
otir  affairs  afterwards." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie, 
'•  understand  that  I  refuse  absolutely." 

*•  Yery  well,  sir,"  answered  Georges  ; 
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"  I  expected  that  answer,  but  courtesy 
required  that  I  should  niake  you  the 
application,  and  I  hâve  done  so." 

And  Georges  bowedto  M.  de  Malmédie 
with  the  same  politeness  and  ease  as  if 
nothing  had  passed  between  them  ;  then, 
turning  to  Henri  : — 

"Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "as  regards  us 
two,  if  you  please.  This  is  the  second 
time,  recoUect,  at  an  interval  of  fourteen 
years,  that  you  hâve  hfted  your  hand 
to  me,— the  fïrst   time  with  a  sword  in 

it." 

He  lifted  his  hair,  and  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  scar  which  furrowed  his 
brow. 

"  The  second  time  with  that  cane." 
And    he   pointed   to    the   cane   which 
Henri  held. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Henri. 
"  Well,"  said  Georges,  "  î  demand 
satisfaction  for  thèse  two  insults.  You 
are  a  brave  man,  I  know,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  answer  as  a  man  the  appeal 
which  I  make  to  your  courage." 

"  I  ani  glad,  sir,  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  bravery,  though  your  opinion  on 
that  point  is  indiffèrent  to  me,"  answered 
Henri  with  a  sneer  ;  "it  putsme  at  my 
ease  in  the  answer  I  hâve  to  give  you." 

"  And  what  is  that  answer,  sir?  "  asked 
Georges. 

"  The    answer    is    that    your    second 
request  is  at  least   as   presumptuous   as 
the  fîrst.     I  do  not  fight  with  a  Mulatto." 
Georges    turned   deadly   pale,  yet    an 
inscrutable  smile  strayed  across  his  lips. 
"  That  is  your  last  word  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Henri. 
"  Very    good,   sir,"    replied    Georges  ; 
"  now  I  know  what  I  hâve  got  to  do." 

And,  saluting  M.  de  Malmédie  and  his 
son,  he  withdrew,  foUowed  by  the 
Governor. 

•'  I  warned  you  how  it  would  be,  sir," 
said  Lord  Murray,  as  they  reached  the 
door. 

"  And  you  told  me  nothing  I  did  not 
know  already,  my  lord,"  answered  Georges  ; 
"  but  I  hâve  returned  hère  to  accomplish 
a  destiny,  and  I  must  see  it  out  to  the 
end.  I  hâve  a  préjudice  to  combat  ;  it 
must  crush  me,  or  I  must  kill  it.  Mean- 
while,  my  lord,  accept  my  grateful 
thanks." 

Georges  bowed,  and,  grasping  the  hand 
which  the  Governor  held  out  to  him, 
crossed  the  Jardin  de  la  Compagnie. 
Lord  Murray  foUowed  him  with  his  eyes 


as  long  as  he  remalned  in  sight;  then, 
when  he  had  disappeared  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Rampe,  he  shook  his  head, 
saying  to  himself  sadly  : — 

"  There  is  a  man  going  straight  to  his 
own  destruction.  It  is  a  pity  truly  ;  there 
was  something  noble  in  that  heart  of  his.' 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    RACES 

THE  festival  of  the  Yamsé  began  on 
the  foUowing  Saturday,  and  the 
town  had  decked  itself,  in  honour  of  the 
day,  with  such  bravery  that  it  was  hard 
to  realise  that  but  six  days  previously  it 
had  ail  but  been  destroyed. 

At  early  morning  the  Sea  Lascars  and 
the  Land  Lascars,  now  united  in  a  single 
band,  started  from  the  Malabar  encamp- 
ment  situated  outside  the  town  between 
the  brook  des  Pucelles  and  the  Fanfaron 
brook,  and,  preceded  by  barbarie  strains 
of  music  from  tambourines,  flûtes  and 
jews'  harps,  took  the  road  to  Port-Louis, 
in  order  to  make  what  is  called  the  quête, 
or  collection.  The  two  chiefs  walked  side 
by  side,  dressed  according  to  the  party 
which  they  represented,  one  in  a  green, 
the  other  in  a  white,  robe,  and  each 
carrying  a  drawn  sabre  with  an  orange 
fîxed  upon  its  point.  Behind  them  walked 
two  Mullahs,  each  holding  in  both  hands 
a  plate  fîlled  with  sugar  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  China  roses;  next,  after  the 
Mullahs  came,  in  fairly  good  order,  the 
phalanx  of  native  devotees. 

The  collection  began  at  the  first  houses 
in  the  town  ;  for,  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of 
equality,  the  coUectors  do  not  despise  the 
smallest  buts,  the  ofFerings  from  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wealthiest  houses,  are 
intended  to  defray  a  part  of  the  enormous 
expense  which  ail  this  poor  population 
has  incurred  in  order  to  render  the  cere- 
mony  as  splendid  as  possible.  Further, 
it  must  be  stated,  the  method  of  begging 
adopted  by  the  coUectors  is  afïected  by 
the  pride  characteristic  of  Orientais,  and, 
far  from  being  low  and  servile,  exhibits 
something  noble  and  touching.  After  the 
chiefs,  to  whom  ail  doors  are  opened, 
hâve  saluted  the  owners  of  the  house  by 
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lowering  the  points  of  their  sabres  before 
them,  the  Mullah  advances  and  offers  to 
the  spectators  sugar  and  rose  leaves. 
Meanwhile  other  natives,  selected  by  the 
chiefs,  receive  in  plates  the  gifts  which 
hâve  been  made  to  theni;  then  they  ail 
withdraw,  saying,  "  Salaa>n."  In  this  way 
they  seem  not  so  much  to  receive  alms, 
as  to  invite  those  who  are  strangers  to 
their  creed  to  a  symbolic  communion,  by 
sharing  with  them  in  a  fraternal  Avay  the 
expenses  of  their  worship  and  their 
reHgious  offerings.  Usually  the  collection 
extends  not  only,  as  we  hâve  said,  to  ail 
the  houses  in  the  town,  but  even  to  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  to  solicit  from  which 
is  the  province  of  the  Sea  Lascars.  But 
on  this  occasion,  as  regards  this  last  item, 
the  collection  was  much  curtailed,  the 
majority  of  the  vessels  having  suffered  so 
greatly  in  the  hurricane  that  their  Cap- 
tains  felt  more  need  of  help  than  disposed 
to  give  it.  However,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  collectors  had  reached  the  quay, 
a  ship  which  had  been  signalled  that 
morning  appeared  between  the  Labour- 
donnaie  Redoubt  and  Fort  Blanc,  and 
entered  the  harbour,  flying  the  Dutch 
fîag,  with  ail  sails  set,  saluting  the  fort 
which  returned  her  salute  gun  for  gun. 
She  must  no  doubt  hâve  been  a  long  way 
from  the  Island  when  the  hurricane  oc- 
curred,  for  not  a  rope  in  her  rigging  was 
missing,  and  she  came  onward,  leaning 
over  so  gracefuUy  the  hand  of  some 
marine  goddess  might  hâve  been  pushing 
her  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  From 
a  distance,  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  you  could 
see  her  whole  crew  on  deck,  in  the  fuU 
uniform  of  King  William,  as  if  ihey  had 
donned  festival  costume  on  purpose  to  be 
présent  at  the  ceremony.  So  you  may 
guess  that,  thanks  to  its  joyous  and 
prosperous  appearance,  this  vessel  became 
at  once  the  object  ainied  at  by  both  chiefs. 
Consequently,  hardly  had  she  cast  anchor 
ère  the  leader  of  the  Sea  Lascars  got  into 
a  boat,  and,  accompanied  by  his  plate- 
bearers  and  a  dozen  of  his  followers,  put 
off  towards  the  vessel,  which  certainly  did 
not  belle,  when  seen  close  at  hand,  the 
favourable  opinion  she  had  inspired  at  a 
distance. 

Indeed,  if  ever  Dutch  spruceness,  so 
famed  ail  the  world  over,  deserved  a 
hearty  eulogy,  it  was  at  the  sight  of  this 
gallant  ship,  which  appeared  as  the  float- 
ing  embodiment  of  that  spruceness  ;  her 
deck  washed,  sponged  and  polished  might 


hâve  contested  the  prize  for  élégance  with 
the  parquet  floor  of  the  most  sumptuous 
drav'ing-room.  Her  copper-work  shone 
like  gold  ;  the  companion-ladders,  carved 
in  the  most  precious  Indian  wood,  seemed 
rather  for  ornament  than  for  purposes  of 
ordinary  utility.  As  for  her  guns,  you 
would  hâve  called  them  guns  de  luxe, 
intended  more  for  a  muséum  of  artillery 
than  for  the  armoury  of  a  ship. 

Captain  \'an  den  Broek — for  such  was 
the  name  of  the  master  of  this  charming 
vessel — seemed  to  know  what  the  business 
was  which  brought  the  Lascars  on  board, 
for  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  ladder  to 
receive  the  chief,  and,  having  spoken  a  few 
words  to  him  in  his  own  language,  which 
proved  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  sailed  the  Indian  seas,  placed  upon 
the  plate  held  out  to  him,  not  a  pièce  of 
gold,  nor  a  rouleau  of  silver,  but  a  nice 
little  diamond  worth,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
louis,  apologising  for  having  no  other 
money  at  the  moment,  and  begging  the 
chief  of  the  Lascars  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  ofFering.  This  gift  so  far  exceeded 
the  anticipations  of  the  worthy  adhèrent 
of  Ali,  and  was  so  little  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  thriftiness  of  the  compatriots 
of  John  de  Witt,  that  the  chief  of  the 
Lascars  hesitated  a  moment,  not  venturing 
to  take  such  liberality  seriousîy,  and  it  was 
not  until  Captain  Van  den  Broek  had  as- 
sured  him  three  or  four  times  over  that 
the  diamond  was  really  intended  for  the 
Shyite  band,with  whose  efforts  he  declared 
himself  fully  in  sympathy,  that  the  Lascar 
thanked  him  and  presented  to  him  with 
his  own  hands  the  plate  of  rose  leaves 
powdered  with  sugar.  The  Captain  grace- 
fuUy took  a  small  pinch,  which  he  raised 
to  his  mouth  and  pretended  to  eat,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  who  did 
not  leave  the  hospitable  ship  until  after 
many  '  Salaams.'  Then  they  continued  their 
collection  elsewhere,  but  without  fïnding 
that  the  story  which  they  told  every  one  of 
the  fine  windfall  which  had  fallen  to  them 
from  the  sky  was  successful  in  producing 
a  similar  donation. 

The  day  was  spent  in  this  way,  each 
preparing  himself  rather  for  the  festival 
of  the  morrow  than  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  day,  which  are  only, 
so  to  speak,  the  prologue  to  the  play. 

On  the  morrow  the  races  were  to  take 
place.  Now,  the  ordinary  races  were 
already  a  great  institution  in  the  Island  ; 
but   the   présent  ones,  occurring  in   the 
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midst  of  the  other  fêtes  and,  above  ail, 
being  given  by  the  Governor,  were  going 
to  surpass  as  you  may  suppose,  anything 
of  the  kind  seen  before. 

The  Champ-de-Mars  was,  as  usual,  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  fête,  and  ail  the  un- 
reserved  space  had  been  crowded  with 
sight-seers  from  early  in  tbe  morning  ;  for 
although  the  great  race,  that  of  the  gentle- 
men jockeys,  was  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  day,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
It  was  to  be  preceded  by  other  e vents  of 
a  comic  nature,  which,  for  the  populace 
especially,  were  ail  the  more  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  they  themselves  would  take 
part  in  them.  Thèse  introductory  sports 
were  a  pig-hunt,  a  sack  race,  and  a  pony 
race.  The  Governor  had  offered  a  prize 
for  each  of  thèse,  as  he  had  done  for  the 
big  race.  The  winner  of  the  pony  race 
was  to  receive  a  splendid  double-barrelled 
gun  by  Manton  ;  of  the  sack  race,  a  fine 
umbrella;  while  the  winner  in  the  pig-hunt 
kept  the  pig  itself  as  a  prize. 

The  prize  for  the  great  race  was  a  silver- 
gilt  cup  of  the  finest  design,  and  less  valu- 
able  for  its  material  than  for  its  work- 
manship. 

\Ve  hâve  said  that  trom  early  in  the 
morning  the  ground  open  to  the  public 
was  thronged  with  spectators,  but  it  was 
not  until  about  ten  o'clockthat  the  fashion- 
able  people  began  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance.  As  in  London,  Paris,  or  anywhere, 
in  short,  where  there  are  races,  stands  had 
been  reserved  for  the  upper  ten  ;  but, 
wheîher  from  caprice,  or  to  avoid  being 
jumbled  up  together,  the  prettiest  women 
in  Port-Louis  had  decided  to  attend  the 
races  in  their  carriages,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  invited  to 
its  with  the  Governor,  were  ail  drawn  up 
in  line  opposite  the  winning-post  or  at 
points  of  vantage  nearest  to  him,  leaving 
the  other  stands  to  the  townspeople  or 
inferior  merchants. 

The  young  men  were,  for  the  most  part, 
on  horseback,  ready  to  foUow  the  runners 
in  the  inner  circle  ;  while  the  gentlemen 
who  were  members  of  the  Isle  of  France 
Jockey  Club  were  on  the  lawn,  making 
bets  with  ail  the  reckless  nonchalance 
and  prodigality  characteristic  of  Créoles. 
By  half-past  ten  the  whole  of  Port- 
Louis  was  assembled  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars.  Among  the  prettiest  women  in  the 
most  élégant  carriages  might  be  noticed 
Mademoiselle  Conder  and  Mademoiselle 
Cypris  de  Gersigny,  at  that  time  one  of  the 


loveliest  girls,  to-day  still  one  of  the  loveliest 
women,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  whose 
magnificent  dark  hair  has  become  pro- 
verbial, even  in  the  salons  of  Paris  ;  lastly, 
there  were  the  six  Demoiselles  Druhn, 
so  fair,  so  white,  so  fresh,  so  graceful,  that 
the  carriage  in  Avhich  they  generally  drove 
out  ail  together  was  called  the  "  Basket 
of  Roses." 

The  Governor's  stand  might  also  hâve 
deserved  on  this  particular  day  the  name 
given  on  ordinary  days  to  the  carriage  of 
the  Demoiselles  Druhn.  Any  one  who  has 
not  travelled  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  has 
not,  in  particular,  visited  the  Isle  of  France, 
is  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  charm 
and  grâce  of  ail  thèse  Créole  faces  with 
their  velvet  eyes  and  jet-black  hair,  among 
which  were  sprinkled,  like  flowers  of  the 
North,  some  of  the  pale  daughters  of 
England,  with  their  transparent  skin, 
aërial  hair,  and  swan-like  necks.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  young  men,  the  bouquets 
in  the  hands  of  ail  thèse  fair  onlookers, 
would  in  ail  probability  hâve  been  far 
more  valuable  prizes  than  ail  the  cups 
by  Odiot,  ail  the  guns  by  Manton,  and  ail 
the  umbrellas  by  \'erdier,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  magnificent  liberality,  could 
hâve  offered  them. 

In  the  front  row  of  Lord  Murray's  stand 
was  Sara,  placed  between  M.  de  Malrnédie 
and  '  ma  mie  Henriette,'  while  Henri  was 
on  the  lawn  taking  ail  the  odds  staked 
against  him,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
thèse  were  not  very  numerous.  For,  in 
addition  to  his  being  a  splendid  rider,  with 
a  great  réputation  on  the  race-course,  he 
owned  at  that  moment  a  horse  which  was 
considered  to  be  the  fastest  ever  seen  in 
the  Island. 

At  eleven,  the  garrison  band,  placed 
between  the  two  stands,  gave  the  signal 
for  the  first  race,  which  was,  as  we  hâve 
said,  the  pig-hunt. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  this  comic 
amusement,  which  is  a  popular  diversion 
in  many  French  villages.  The  tail  of  a 
pig  is  smeared  with  lard,  and  the  com- 
petitors  endeavour  one  after  the  other  to 
hold  the  animal,  being  allowed  to  grasp  it 
only  by  the  said  tail.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds  in  stopping  him  is  the  winner.  This 
race  taking  place  on  the  public  ground, 
and  every  one  having  a  right  to  take  a 
part  in  it,  no  entries  hâve  been  made. 

Two  Negroes  brought  in  the  animal— 
a  fine  pig  of  the  largest  size,  greased 
beforehand,  and  ail  ready  to  enter  the  lists. 
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On  seeing  it  there  was  a  gênerai  shout, 
and  Negroes,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Madagas- 
cans  and  natives,  bursting  the  barrier 
which  had  hitherto  been  respected,  rushed 
at  the  animal,  which,  in  astonishnient  at 
this  onslaught,  started  to  run  away. 

Précautions  had  however  been  taken 
that  he  should  not  escape  from  his  pursuers  ; 
the  poor  animal  had  his  two  forelegs  tied 
to  the  hind  ones,  much  in  the  way  that 
horses'  feet  are  hobbied  to  restrict  them  to  a 
walking  pace.  The  resuit  was  that  the 
pig,  being  unable  to  go  at  more  than  a 
very  moderate  trot,  was  soon  overtaken, 
and  the  disappointmentsof  the  competitors 
began  once  more. 

As  you  may  well  suppose,  the  chances 
of  winning  in  such  a  game  do  not  rest 
with  those  who  make  the  first  attempts. 
It  is  impossible  to  retain  a  grasp  of  the 
newly-greased  tail,  and  the  pig  éludes  his 
antagonists  without  any  difficulty  ;  but,  as 
the  first  layers  of  lard  are  removed  in  the 
successive  attempts  to  grasp  its  tail,  the 
animal  comes  slowly  to  perceive  that  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  hope  to  stop 
him  are  not  so  ridiculous  as  he  at  first 
thought  them.  At  times  even,  when  he 
is  pressed  too  hard,  he  turns  round  upon 
his  most  determined  foes,  who  then, 
according  to  the  degree  of  courage  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them,  either 
pursue  their  object  or  relinquish  it.  At 
last  comes  the  moment  when  the  tail, 
deprived  of  ail  adventitious  aid,  and 
reduced  to  its  natural  substance,  only  slips 
with  difficulty,  and  finally  betrays  its 
owner,  who  struggles,  grunts,  utters 
unavailing  cries,  and  finds  himself  by 
gênerai  acclamation  adjudicated  to  the 
winner. 

On  this  occasion  the  chase  followed  its 
usual  course  of  progress.  The  unhappy 
pig  freed  himself  with  the  greatest  ease 
from  his  first  pursuers,  and,  though  ham- 
pered  by  his  bonds,  began  to  escape  from 
the  enclosure  over  the  Martyrs'  Common. 
But  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  active 
runners  dashed  upon  his  heels,  making 
successive  grabs  at  the  tail  of  the  poor 
animal  with  a  rapidity  that  did  not  allow 
him  a  moment's  peace,  and  which  must 
hâve  wamed  him  that,  however  bravely 
delayed,  the  hour  of  his  defeat  approached. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  five  or  six  of  his 
antagonists,  breathless  and  panting,  now 
gave  up  the  struggle.  But,  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  claimants  diminished, 
the  chances  of  those  who  still  stuck  to  it 


increased,  and  they  thereupon  became 
doubly  active  and  skilful,  being  further 
encouraged  by  the  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

In  the  number  of  the  competitors,  and 
among  those  who  seemed  determined  to 
see  the  matter  through,  were  two  of  our 
old  acquaintances,  namely,  Antonio  the 
Malay,  and  Miko-Miko  the  Chinaman. 
Both  had  pursued  the  pig  from  the  start, 
and  had  not  lost  sight  of  him  for  a 
moment.  More  than  a  hundred  times 
already  had  the  tail  slipped  through  their 
hands  ;  but,  each  time  this  happened,  they 
felt  that  they  were  making  way;  and  thèse 
fruitless  attempts,  far  from  discouraging 
them,  had  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  their 
ardour.  At  last,  having  tired  out  ail  the 
other  competitors,  there  remained  only 
thèse  two.  It  was  then  that  the  struggle 
became  really  interesting,  and  that  the 
serions  betting  began. 

The  chase  continued  for  another  ten 
minutes  or  so  ;  so  that  after  having  made 
almost  the  entire  round  of  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  the  pig  had  come  to  Avhat  is  called 
in  sporting  parlance  his  last  push,  and 
was  squealing,  grunting,  and  wriggling, 
without  this  heroic  defence  appearing  in 
the  least  degree  to  disconcert  his  two 
enemies,  who  held  on  by  turns  to  his  tail 
with  a  regularity  worthy  of  the  shepherds 
of  Virgil.  At  last  Antonio  stopped  the 
fugitive  for  a  moment,  and  was  thought 
to  hâve  won.  But  the  animal,  coUecting 
ail  his  strength,  shook  himself  off  so 
vigorously,  that,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
the  tail  slipped  once  more  from  between 
the  Malay's  hands,  while  Miko-Miko, 
who  was  on  the  look  out,  seized  it 
instantly,  and  ail  Antonio's  chances  ap- 
peared  to  be  transferred  to  himself.  Then 
you  saw  him,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
hopes  which  part  of  the  spectators  had 
reposed  in  him,  holding  on  with  both 
hands,  stiffening  his  legs  and  being 
dragged  along,  tugging  with  might  and 
main,  followed  by  the  Malay,  who  was 
shaking  his  head,  as  though  he  thought 
the  game  was  up,  but  nevertheless  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  take  the  other's 
place.  He  kept  close  alongside  the  pig, 
letting  his  long  arms  hang  down  and, 
almost  without  the  need  of  stooping, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  the  sand,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  better  grip.  Unfortunately, 
ail  this  commendable  pertinacity  seemed 
thrown  away,  as  Miko-Miko  seemed  on 
the  point  of  carrying  ofif  the  prize.  After 
dragging  the  Chinaman  along  for  about 
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ten  yards,  the  pig  looked  like  giving  in, 
and  came  to  a  stand-still,  still  straining 
forward,  but  checked  by  an  equal  force 
that  dragged  him  from  behind;  and,  as 
thèse  two  equal  forces  neutralised  each 
other,  both  pig  and  Chinaman  remained 
for  a  tinie  quite  naotionless,  each  making 
violent  efforts,  the  one  to  advance,  the 
other  to  hold  his  ground,  and  ail  to  the 
loud  plaudits  of  the  crowd.  Things 
remained  in  tliis  position  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  to  ail  appearance  were  likely  to  con- 
tinue 80  for  the  required  time,  when 
suddenly  the  two  antagonists  were  seen 
to  part  with  a  violent  jerk.  The  pig 
rolled  over  in  front,  while  IMiko-lMiko 
rolled  over  behind  at  the  same  moment, 
only  the  one  sprawled  upon  his  belly,  and 
the  other  upon  his  back,  Antonio  at 
once  rushed  in  eagerly,  encouraged  by 
shouts  from  ail  those  who  were  interested 
in  his  success,  and  who  now  felt  sure  of 
victory.  But  his  delight  was  short-lived, 
and  his  disappointment  a  cruel  one  ;  for 
at  the  moment  of  seizing  the  animal  by 
the  part  specilîed  in  the  programme,  he 
looked  for  that  part  in  vain.  The  unlucky 
pig  no  longer  owned  a  tail  !  This  ap- 
pendage  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Miko-RIiko,  who  got  up  in  triumph,  hold- 
ing out  his  trophy  and  appealing  to  the 
impartial  verdict  of  the  public. 

The  case  was  a  novel  one.  It  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  décision  of  the  Judges,  who, 
after  a  short  délibération,  declared,  by 
three  votes  to  two,  that  inasmuch  as  Miko- 
Miko  would  indubitably  hâve  stopped  the 
animal  if  the  latter  had  not  elected  to  part 
with  his  tail,  he  must  be  considered  the 
winner. 

Miko-Miko's  name  was  accordingly 
proclaimed,  and  he  was  authorised  to  carry 
ofF  the  prize  which  belonged  to  him.  To 
this  the  Chinaman,  to  whom  the  resuit 
was  intimated  by  signs,  responded  by 
seizing  his  property  by  the  hind-legs  and 
marching  it  oflf  in  front  of  him  as  you 
would  push  a  wheelbarrow,  while  Antonio 
retired  grumbling  into  the  crowd,  which, 
with  that  instinct  of  justice  which  charac- 
terises  the  populace,  gave  him  that  hon- 
ourable  réception  which  it  generally 
bestows  in  cases  of  bad  fortune. 

As  generally  happens  on  the  conclusion 
of  an  event  which  bas  engaged  ail  the 
attention  of  the  spectators,  there  was  now 
a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  conversation 
among  the  crowd;  but  thèse  were  soon 
arrested  by  the  announcement  that  the 


sack-race  was  about  to  commence,  and 
everybody  resumed  his  place,  having  en- 
joyed  the  fîrst  event  too  much  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a  sight  of  the  second. 

The  distance  to  be  run  by  the  com- 
petitors  was  from  the  Dreaper  post  to  the 
Governor's  stand,  or  about  a  hundred  and 
fîfty  yards.  On  the  signal  being  given,  the 
runners,  fifty  in  number,  jumped  out  of  a 
hut  that  had  been  put  up  as  a  dressing- 
room,  and  ranged  themselves  in  a  line. 

To  account  for  the  large  number  ot 
competitors  Avho  presented  themselves  for 
this  race,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
prize  was,  as  we  hâve  said,  a  magnificent 
umbrella,  and  an  umbrella  has  always 
been  in  the  Colonies,  and  especially  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  the  Negro's  chief  object 
of  ambition.  Whence  has  this  idea  sprung, 
amounting  as  it  does,  almost  to  a  mono- 
mania  with  them  ? 

I,  for  my  part,  cannot  tell,  and  men 
more  learned  than  myself  hâve  made  it 
the  subject  of  deep  but  fruitless  research. 
\Ve  simply  state  a  fact,  without  assigning 
a  reason  ;  but  certainly  the  Governor  had 
been  well  advised  in  choosing  the  article 
in  question  as  the  prize  for  the  sack  race. 

There  are  none  of  our  readers  who  hâve 
not,  once  in  their  lives,  witnessed  a  similar 
race  ;  each  of  the  competitors  for  the 
prize  is  tied  up  in  a  sack,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  fastened  round  his  neck,  his  arms 
and  legs  being  enclosed.  Under  such 
circumstances,it  is  not  a  matterof  running, 
but  of  jumping  ;  well  this  kind  of  race, 
which  is  always  sufhciently  comic,  be- 
comes  still  more  so  in  présent  conditions, 
for  the  droUery  is  increased  by  the  strange 
heads  surmounting  the  sacks,  which 
présent  a  curious  assortment  of  différent 
colours,  this  race,  like  the  pig-hunt,  being 
contîned  to  Negroes  and  Hindoos. 

In  the  front  rank  of  those  who  had 
acquired  a  réputation  from  numerous 
victories  in  this  kind  of  race  were  Télé- 
maque  and  Bijou,  who,  having  inherited 
the  feuds  of  the  familles  to  which  they 
belonged,  rarely  met  without  exchanging 
abusive  remarks,  remarks  which  often,  to 
the  crédit  of  their  valour  be  it  said,  led  to 
a  vigorous  exchange  of  fîsticuffs  ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  as  their  hands  were  not  free, 
and  their  feet  were  confîned,  in  addition 
to  their  being  separated  by  three  or  four 
of  their  comrades,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  turning  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  at  each  other.  At  the  last  moment 
a  tifty-fîrst  starter  sprang  out  of  the  hut 
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and  joined  the  company;  this  was  Antonio 
the  Malay,  who  had  been  defeated  in  the 
first  race. 

On  the  signal  being  given,  they 
looked  for  ail  the  world  like  a  herd  of 
kangaroos,  jumping  in  the  most  grotesque 
fashion,  bumping,  upsetting,  rolling  over, 
getting  up  again,  bumping  again  and 
falling  again.  For  the  first  sixty  yards  it 
was  impossible  to  forecast  the  winner  ;  a 
dozen  competitors  were  so  close  together, 
Avhile  the  falls  were  so  unexpected,  and  so 
altered  the  face  of  things,  that,  like  those 
who  run  the  road  to  Paradise,  the  first 
found  themselves  last,  and  the  last  first. 
Still,  among  the  most  experienced  who 
were  always  ahead  of  the  others,  were  to 
be  seen  Télémaque,  Bijou,  and  Antonio. 
At  a  hundred  yards  from  the  start  thèse 
three  drew  away,  and  the  race  was  clearly 
confined  to  a  struggle  between  the  three. 

Antonio  with  his  customary  sharpness 
had  promptly  recognised,  by  the  furious 
glances  which  they  exchanged,  the  hatred 
which  Télémaque  and  Bijou  cherished 
towards  each  other,  and  had  reckoned 
upon  this  furious  rivalry  almost  as  much  as 
upon  his  own  agility.  So,  as  chance  had 
brought  it  about  that  be  found  himself 
placed  between  the  two  and,  consequently, 
separating  them,  the  wily  Malay  had 
taken  advantage  of  one  of  his  numerous 
falls  to  roU  to  one  side  and  leave  his  two 
opponents  close  to  each  other.  What  he 
had  foreseen  now  occurred  ;  scarcely  did 
Télémaque  and  Bijou  see  the  obstacle 
which  had  hitherto  separated  them  dis- 
appear,  than  they  instantly  made  for  each 
other  with  the  most  terrible  grimaces, 
grinding  their  teeth  like  monkeys  quarrel- 
ling  over  a  nut,  and  interspersing  this 
threatening  pantomime  with  words  of 
abuse.  Happily,  confined  as  they  were 
in  their  sacks,  they  could  not  pass  from 
words  to  actions  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see, 
by  the  shaking  of  the  canvas,  that  their 
hands  were  itching  to  avenge  the  abuse 
uttered  by  their  tongues.  Accordingly, 
excited  by  their  mutual  hatred,  they  came 
close  alongside  of  one  another,  so  that 
they  jostled  at  each  spring,  uttering  abuse 
of  the  most  virulent  kind  and  promising 
each  other  that,  when  once  they  were  out  of 
their  sacks,  they  would  hâve  an  encounter 
more  desperate  than  ail  their  preceding 
ones.  Meanwhile  Antonio  was  rapidly 
gaining  on  them. 

On  seeing  the  INIalay,  who  was  five 
or  six  yards  ahead,  a  momentary   truce 


ensued  between  the  two  Negroes  ;  and 
both  endeavoured,  by  more  gigantic  leaps 
than  they  had  yet  made,  to  regain  their 
lost  advantage,  indeed,  both  did  actually 
begin  to  regain  it,  especially  Télémaque, 
when  a  fresh  fall  gave  him  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity.  Antonio  tumbled,  and,  quickly 
as  the  Malay  got  up,  Télémaque  found 
himself  with  the  lead. 

Matters  were  becoming  ail  the  more 
serions  as  they  were  now  but  a  dozen 
yards  or  so  off  the  finish.  Accordingly 
Bijou  uttered  a  véritable  roar,  and,  with 
a  desperate  effort,  came  up  with  his  rival, 
but  Télémaque  was  not  the  man  to  let 
himself  be  passed,  so  he  continued  to 
jump  with  such  ever  increasing  agility, 
that  you  might  hâve  sworn  the  umbrella 
was  already  his.  But,  as  the  proverb  has 
it,  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 
Télémaque  tripped,  staggered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fell  amid  the  yells  of 
tlie  crowd  ;  but  in  falling,  still  faithful  to 
his  hatred,  he  directed  his  fall  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bar  the  road  for  Bijou.  The 
latter,  whose  impetus  prevented  his  getting 
out  of  the  way,  stumbled  over  Télémaque 
and  rolled  in  his  turn  in  the  dust. 

Then,  the  same  idea  entered  both  their 
heads  at  the  same  moment  ;  namely,  that, 
sooner  than  allow  a  rival  to  triumph,  it 
would  be  better  that  a  third  party  should 
obtain  the  prize.  So,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment  of  the  spectators,  the  occupants  of 
the  two  sacks,  instead  of  getting  up  and 
making  for  the  winning-post,  were  no 
sooner  on  their  feet  than  they  rushed  at 
one  another,  pommelling  each  other  as 
fiercely  as  the  canvas  prison  in  which 
they  were  enclosed  permitted  ;  butting 
with  their  heads  in  Breton  fashion,  and 
leaving  Antonio  to  continue  in  peace,  free 
from  ail  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
rivais,  who,  rolling  one  over  the  other,  in 
default  of  feet  and  hands,  the  use  of 
which  was  precluded,  went  for  each  other 
with  their  teeth. 

Meanwhile  Antonio  arrived  in  triumph 
at  the  goal,  fairly  winning  the  umbrella, 
which  was  at  once  handed  over  to  him 
and  displayed  by  him  to  the  applause  of 
ail  the  spectators,  who  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  Negroes  envions  of  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  such  a  treasure. 

Bijou  and  Télémaque,  who  had  con- 
tinued meanwhile  to  go  for  one  another 
savagely,  were  eventually  separated. 
Bijou  had  got  off  with  the  loss  of  a  portion 
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of  his  nose,  while  Télémaque  had  lost 
part  of  an  ear. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  ponies,  and 
some  thirty  little  animais,  ail  natives  of 
Timor  and  Pegu,  issued  from  the  reserved 
enclosure  with  Hindoo,  Malagassy,  or 
Malay  riders  on  their  backs.  Their 
appearance  was  hailed  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, this  being  a  race  in  which  the  black 
population  of  the  I&land  always  shows 
the  greatest  interest,  since  thèse  little 
animais,  being  half  wild  and  almost  un- 
trained,  are  so  uncontrollable  that  far 
more  unexpected  accidents  happen  than 
in  the  ordinary  races.  Accordingly, 
shouts  went  up  from  a  thousand  throats 
in  encouragement  of  the  swarthy  jockeys 
who  rode  this  band  of  little  démons,  and 
who  required  ail  the  strength  and  skill 
they  possessed  to  hold  them  in  and  pre- 
vent  their  starting  before  the  signal  was 
given. 

Presently,  at  a  sign  from  the  Governor, 
the  start  was  effected,  and  they  ail  rushed, 
or,  rather,  flew  off,  for  they  much  more 
resembled  a  flock  of  birds  skimming  the 
ground  than  a  body  of  quadrupeds  touch- 
ing  it  with  their  feet.  But  hardly  had 
they  arrived  opposite  the  Malartic  mé- 
morial than,  as  usually  happens,  they 
began  to  boit,  as  they  say  in  racing 
phraseology,  that  is  to  say,  half  of  them 
disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods 
together  with  their  riders,  despite  ail  their 
efforts  to  keep  them  in  the  course.  At 
the  bridge,  a  third  of  those  who  were  left 
had  disappeared,  so  that  on  nearing  the 
'  Dreaper'  post  you  could  not  count  more 
than  seven  or  eight  ;  while  one  or  two 
more,  having  thrown  their  jockeys,  were 
galloping  down  the  course  riderless. 

The  race  was  twice  round  the  course, 
so  they  flew  like  a  whirlwind  past  the 
winning-post  without  stopping,  and  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner.  Presently 
you  heard  loud  shouts,  then  laughter,  then 
nothing  more,  and  every  one  waited  vainly. 
Ail  the  ponies  had  made  off,  and  not  one 
was  left  in  the  course  ;  one  and  ail  had 
vanished,  some  into  the  woods  of  the 
Château-d'Eau,  some  into  the  streams  in 
the  background,  some  over  the  bridge. 
After  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  suddenly 
on  the  rising  slope  there  appeared,  with- 
out its  rider,  an  animal  which  had  run 
through  the  town,  turned  by  the  church, 
and  corne  back  by  one  of  the  streets  which 
lead  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  continuing 
its  course  at  its  own  sweet  will,  instinct- 


ively,  and  without  any  one  to  direct  it  ; 
while  gradually  behind  it  you  could  see 
the  other  ponies  beginning  to  appear, 
returning  from  ail  directions,  thougu  un- 
fortunately  too  late.  For  in  a  twinkling 
the  fîrst  pony  cleared  the  distance  that 
separated  it  from  the  post,  passed  it  by 
fîfty  yards,  and  then  stopped  of  its  own 
accord,  as  though  it  understood  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  the  winner. 

The  prize,  which,  as  we  hâve  said,  was 
a  fine  gun  by  Manton,  was  handed  to  the 
intelligent  animal's  owner,  a  Colonist 
named  M.  Saunders. 

Meanwhile  the  other  ponies  kept  coming 
in  from  ail  directions  like  pigeons  which 
hâve  been  scared  by  a  hawk,  and  which, 
having  flown  oflf  in  a  flock,  return  to  the 
dove-cot  one  by  one. 

There  were  seven  or  eight  of  them  lost 
altogether  and  not  reco\'ered  for  a  day  or 
two  afterwards. 

The  next  event  being  the  big  race,  there 
was  now  an  interval  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  race-cards  were  distributed 
and  bets  booked. 

Among  those  who  betted  with  most 
persistence  was  Captain  Van  den  Broek 
who,  on  leaving  his  ship,  had  gone  straight 
to  Viger's,  the  fîrst  goldsmith  in  the  town, 
an  Auvergnat,  and  like  ail  his  countrymen, 
renowned  for  his  scrupulous  honesty, 
where  he  had  parted  with  100,000  francs' 
worth  of  diamonds  in  exchange  for  bank- 
notes  and  gold.  Accordingly  he  was  quite 
ready  to  face  the  most  desperate  plungers. 
This  he  did,  putting  the  whole  of  his 
money,  to  everybody's  great  surprise,  on 
a  horse  called  Antrim,  a  name  entirely 
unknown  in  the  Island. 

There  were  four  horses  entered  : — 

Restoration    -  Colonel  Dreaper. 

Virginie     -     -  M.  Rondeau  de  Courcy. 

Gester       -     -  M.  Henri  de  Malmédie. 

Antrim  -  -  M.  (the  name  was  deno- 
ted  by  two  asterisks). 

The  majority  of  the  wagers  were  laid 
on  Gester  and  Restoration,  who  at  the 
races  in  the  previous  year  had  carried  off 
the  honours  of  the  day.  This  year  they 
were  even  stronger  favourites,  ridden  as 
they  were  by  their  owners,  both  excellent 
horsemen,  while  Virginie  was  running  for 
the  fîrst  time. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite  of 
being  charitably  warned  that  he  was  acting 
as  an  absolute  madman,  Captain  Van  den 
Broek  continued  to  bet  on  Antrim,  a  pro- 
ceeding  which  aroused  no  small  curiosity 
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in  respect  to  this  unknown  horse  and  bis 
owner. 

The  horses  being  ridden  by  their  owners, 
there  was  no  need  to  weigh  the  riders, 
consequently  there  was  no  surprise  at  not 
seeing  under  the  tenteither  Antrim  or  the 
gentleman  who  concealed  his  identity  be- 
neath  the  hieroglyphics  which  took  the 
place  of  his  name,  and  every  one  expected 
that  he  Avould  suddenly  appear  at  the 
starting-post  and  take  his  place  in  line 
with  his  competitors. 

In  point  of  fact,  when  the  horses  with 
their  riders  came  out  from  the  enclosure, 
the  person  who  since  the  distribution  of 
the  race-cards  had  been  theobject  of  pub- 
lic curiosity  w^as  seen  ridîng  up  from  the 
direction  of  the  Malabar  encampment. 
But  his  appearance,  instead  of  dispelling 
the  imcertainty,  served  but  to  increase  it  ; 
he  was  dressed  in  an  Egyptian  costume, 
the  embroidery  of  w'hich  was  visible  be- 
neath  a  hood  concealing  the  half  of  his 
face.  He  rode  in  the  Arab  fashion,  that 
is  to  say  with  short  stirrups,  his  horse 
being  caparisoned  in  the  manner  of  the 
Turks.  It  was  clear  to  every body  at  the 
first  glance  that  he  was  a  perfect  horseman. 
Antrim  too,  for  no  one  doubted  but  that  it 
was  the  horse  entered  under  this  name 
that  had  just  appeared,  Antrim,  be  it  said, 
seemed  to  warrant  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  beforehand  by  Captain  Van  den 
Broek,  so  graceful,  supple,  and  so  much 
in  harmony  with  his  rider  was  his  appear- 
ance. 

No  one  recognized  either  horse  or  rider, 
but,  as  the  entries  had  been  made  before 
the  Go\'ernor,  who  must  therefore  know 
ail  about  him,  the  incognito  of  the  new 
corner  was  respected.  One  person  only 
suspected  perhaps  the  identity  of  the  rider 
and  leaned  forward  blushing  to  assure 
herself  of  the  truth.  That  person  was 
Sara. 

The  competitors  drew  up  in  a  line, 
numbering,  as  we  hâve  said,  four  only, 
since  the  réputation  of  Gester  and  Kes- 
toration  had  discouraged  ail  the  other 
starters,  and  every  one  fancied  that  the 
race  would  résolve  itself  into  a  struggle 
betw^een  thèse  two. 

As  this  was  only  a  gentlemen's  race  the 
judges  had  decided  that  the  course  should 
be  a  run  round  twice  instead  of  once,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators  ;  each  horse  therefore  had  to 
run  about  three  miles,  that  is  to  say  a 
league,  which  would  give  a  greater  chance 


to  such  horses  as  possessed  staying 
power. 

The  start  was  made  on  the  dropping  of 
the  flag,  but  in  such  circumstances  it  is 
well  known  that  you  cannot  détermine  the 
actual  resuit  by  the  position  of  the  horses 
at  the  early  stages.  When  the  first  round 
was  half  over,  Virginie,  who,  we  repeat, 
was  running  lier  maiden  race,  had  gaincd 
about  thirty  yards  and  Antrim  was  close 
at  lier  heels,  while  Restoration  and  Ges- 
ter remained  in  the  rear,  being  clearly 
held  hard  by  their  riders. 

At  the  hill,  that  is  to  say  about  two 
thirds  of  the  circuit,  Antrim  had  gained 
half  a  length,  while  Restoration  and 
Gester  had  lessened  their  distance  by  ten 
yards  ;  then  they  looked  like  passing,  and 
every  one  was  leaning  forward  clapping 
and  encouraging  the  riders,  when  Sara, 
either  accidentally  or  on  purpose,  let  fall 
her  bouquet.  The  unknown  horseman 
saw  it,  and,  without  slackening  speed, 
slipped  under  his  horse's  belly  in  the 
manner  of  Arab  riders  picking  up  the 
djerid,  and  with  wonderful  skill  picked  up 
the  fallen  bouquet,  bowed  to  its  fair 
owner,  and  continued  his  course,  having 
lost  barely  ten  yards,  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  trouble  himself  in  the  least 
about  regaining. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  round 
Virginie  w^as  overtaken  by  Restoration, 
followed  by  Gester  at  the  distance  of  a 
length,  w^hile  Antrim  still  kept  seven  or 
eight  yards  behind  ;  but,  as  his  rider 
neither  pressed  him  with  wliip  nor  spur, 
it  was  plain  that  this  slight  interval  Avas 
of  no  account,  and  that  he  would  recover 
the  lost  ground  when  he  thought  it 
advisable. 

At  the  bridge,  Restoration  picked  up 
a  stone  and  roUed  over  with  his  rider, 
who,  not  having  lost  his  stirrups,  made 
an  effort  to  puU  him  on  his  legs  again. 
The  noble  animal  struggled,  rose,  and  fell 
again  immediately  ;  his  leg  was  broken. 

The  other  three  continued  their  course, 
Gester  now  ieading  with  Virginie  two 
lengths  behind  and  Antrim  at  her  heels. 
But,  at  the  rise,  Virginie  began  to  lose 
ground,  while  Gester  maintained  his  lead, 
though  Antrim  without  any  effort  now 
began  to  gain  on  him.  On  reaching  the 
'  Dreaper  '  post  not  more  than  a  length 
separated  Antrim  from  his  rival,  and 
Henri,  feeling  himself  overtaken,  began 
to  use  his  whip.  'J'iie  t\venty-n\'e 
thousand   spectators  of   this     fine    race 
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applandcd  loudly,  and  waved  tlieir  hand- 
kerchiefs  to  encourage  the  conipetitois. 
Then  the  unknown  horseman  bent  over 
Antrim's  neck  and  uttered  some  words  in 
Arabie,  when  the  intelligent  animal,  as 
though  he  understood  what  his  master 
was  saying,  redoubled  his  speed.  Now 
they  were  but  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
goal  and  opposite  the  first  stand,  Gester 
still  leading,  when  the  unknown,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  drove  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  and,  throwing  back  the  hood  of 
his  burnouse,  shouted  to  his  rival  : — 

"  M.  Henri  de  Malmédie,  for  two  insults 
that  you  hâve  ofFered  me,  I  return  you 
but  one;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  be  an 
équivalent  for  both  of  them." 

And,  raising  his  arm  with  thèse  words, 
Georges,  for  it  was  he,  struck  Henri  a 
violent  blow  across  the  face  with  his  whip, 
which  streaked  his  face  with  blood. 

Then,  plunging  his  spurs  into  Antrim, 
he  won  the  race  by  two  lengths  ;  but, 
instead  of  waiting  to  claim  the  prize, 
he  continued  his  course  and  disappeared, 
to  the  profound  astonishment  of  every- 
body,  into  the  woods  surrounding  the 
Malartic  monument. 

Georges  was  right  ;  in  exchange  for 
two  insults  received  from  Henri  de  Mal- 
médie at  an  interval  of  fourteen  years  he 
had  just  repaid  one,  but  it  w'as  an  insuit 
public,  terrible,  bloody,  one  which  decided 
his  whole  future,  since  it  was  not  only  a 
challenge  to  a  rival,  but  a  déclaration  of 
war  against  ail  whites. 

Thus  Georges  found  himself,  by  the 
irrésistible  march  of  e vents,  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  préjudice  he  had  come 
so  far  over  seas  to  encounter,  and  the  two 
antagonists  were  to  fight  it  out  in  deadly 
earnest  as  mortal  enemies. 


CHAPTER   XVTH 

I.A17A 

GEORGES  was  reflecting,  in  the 
retirement  of  the  apartment  which 
he  had  furnished  for  himself  in  his 
father's  house  at  Moka,  on  the  position  in 
which  he  had  just  placed  himself,  when 
he  was  told  that  a  Negro  wished  to  see 


him.  He  thought  very  naturally  that  this 
was  some  message  from  M.  Henri  de 
î\Ialmédie,  and  ordered  the  bearer  to  be 
shown  in. 

The  moment  he  saw  him,  however, 
Georges  perceived  that  he  was  mistaken  ; 
he  had  a  vague  recollection  of  having  met 
this  man  somewhere,  but  where,  he  could 
not  say. 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  me  ?  "  said  the 
Negro. 

"  No,"  answered  Georges,  "  and  yet  we 
hâve  met  before,  hâve  we  not  ?  " 

"  Twice,"  replied  the  Negro. 

"  Where  was  that  ?  " 

"  The  fîrst  time  at  the  Rivière  Noire, 
when  you  saved  the  girl's  life;  the 
second — 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  interrupted  Georges, 
"  I  remember  ;  and  the  second  ? — " 

"The  second,"  interrupted  the  Negro 
in  his  turn  ;  "  was  when  you  gave  me  my 
liberty.  I  am  called  Laïza,  and  my 
brother's  name  was  Nazim," 

"  And  what  has  become  of  your 
brother  ?  " 

"  Nazim,  as  a  slave,  wanted  to  escape 
and  return  to  Anjouan  :  Nazim,  now  at 
liberty,  thanks  to  you,  has  gone  away  and 
shouldbe  by  now  at  our  father's  house. 
I  thank  you  on  his  behalf." 

"  And  you,  though  free,  hâve  remained 
behind  ?  "  asked  Georges.  "  That  seems 
strange." 

"  I  will  explain  that,"  said  the  Negro 
with  a  smile. 

"  Do  so,"  answered  Georges,  who  was 
beginning,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  be  in- 
terested  in  this  conversation. 

"  I  am  a  Chief  s  son,"  replied  the  Negro. 
"  I  am  of  mixed  Arab  and  Zanzibar 
blood,  so  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  slave." 

Georges  smiled  at  the  Negro's  pride, 
without  reflecting  that  this  pride  was 
closely  allied  to  his  own,  while  the  Negro 
went  on  without  seeing  or  noticing  his 
smile  : — 

"  The  chief  of  Querimbo  took  me  in 
war  and  sold  me  to  a  Slave-Captain,  who 
sold  me  to  M.  de  Malmédie.  I  oflered, 
if  they  would  send  a  slave  to  Anjouan, 
to  hâve  myself  ransomed  with  twenty 
pounds  of  gold  dust.  They  would  not 
take  a  slave's  word  and  refused.  I  in- 
sisted  for  some  time  and  then — a  change 
occurred  in  my  life,  and  I  no  longer 
thought  of  going  away." 

"  l3id  M.  de  IMalmédie  treat  you  as  you 
deserved  to  be  treated  ?  "  asked  Georges. 
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"  No,  it  was  not  that,"  answered  the 
Negro.  "  Three  years  later,  my  brother 
Nazim  was  captured  in  his  turn  and  sold 
like  myself,  and  luckily,  to  the  same 
master  ;  but  not  having  the  same  reasons 
for  remaining  hère  as  I  had,  he  wished  to 
escape.  You  know  what  followed,  since 
it  was  you  who  rescued  him.  I  loved  my 
brother  as  my  own  child,  and  you,"  con- 
tinued  the  Negro,  crossing  his  hands  over 
his  breast  and  bending  low,  "  you  I  love 
now  as  my  father.  Well,  this  is  what  is 
going  on  ;  listen,  for  it  interests  you  as 
well  as  us.  There  are  in  this  Island 
eighty-four  thousand  coloured  men  and 
twenty  thousand  whites." 

"  I  hâve  coimted  them  already,"  said 
Georges  with  a  smile. 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  answered  Laïza. 
"  Out  of  thèse  eighty  thousand,  twenty 
thousand  at  least  are  capable  of  bearing 
arms;  while  the  whites,  including  the 
eight  hundred  English  soldiers  in  the 
garrison,  can  hardly  muster  four  thousand 
men," 

"  I  know  that  too,"  said  Georges. 

"  Well  then,  do  you  guess  ?  "  asked 
Laïza. 

"  I  am  waiting  until  you  explain." 

"  We  hâve  determined  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  whites.  God  knows  we  hâve 
suffered  enough  to  warrant  us  in  avenging 
ourselves," 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Georges. 

"  Well,  we  are  ready,"  answered  Laïza. 

"  What  is  stopping  the  way,  then,  and 
why  do  you  not  avenge  yourselves  ?  " 

"  We  are  without  a  leader,  or  rather, 
two  hâve  been  proposed  ;  but  neither  of 
the  two  is  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  One  is  Antonio  the  Malay." 

Georges  allowed  a  smile  cf  contempt 
to  pass  over  his  lips. 

"  And  the  other  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  other  is  myself,"  answered  Laïza. 

Georges  looked  hard  at  the  Negro,  who 
exhibited  to  white  men  such  an  unusual 
example  of  modesty,  to  see  in  what  way 
he  was  unworthy  of  the  position  to  which 
he  was  summoned, 

"The  other  is  yourself?" — replied  the 
young  m an. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Negro  ;  "  but  we 
do  not  want  two  leaders  for  such  an 
enterprise;  we  must  hâve  only  one," 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  said  Georges,  understand- 
ing,  as  he  îhought,  that  Laïza  was  am- 
bitious  of  having  the  suprême  command. 


"  We  want  a  single,  suprême,  absolute 
commander,  one  whose  superiority  is 
beyond  question." 

"  And  where  are  you  to  find  this  man  ?  " 
asked  Georges. 

"  He  is  found  already,"  answered  Laïza, 
looking  steadily  at  Georges  ;  "  the  only 
point  is,  will  he  accept  the  position  ?  " 

"  He  risks  his  neck,"  said  Georges. 

"  And  don't  we  also  risk  something  ?  " 
asked  Laïza. 

"  But  what  guarantee  will  you  offer 
him  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  he  will  offer  us,  an  end 
of  persécution  and  slavery,  and  a  future  of 
vengeance  and  freedom." 

"  And  what  plan  hâve  you  formed  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  after  the  festival  of  the 
Yamsé,  when  the  whites,  wearied  with 
the  day's  amusement,  hâve  retired  after 
seeing  the  burning  of  the  gouhn,  the  Las- 
cars will  be  left  alone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rivière  des  Lataniers.  Then  will  gather 
from  ail  quarters  Africans,  Malays,  Mada- 
gascans.  Malabars,  Hindoos,  ail  in  fact 
who  hâve  joined  the  conspiracy  ;  once 
there,  they  will  choose  a  leader,  and  that 
leader  will  direct  them.  Well  then,  say 
but  a  Word,  and  that  leader  will  be  your- 
self," 

"  And  who  has  bidden  you  make  this 
proposai  to  me  ?  "  asked  Georges. 

Laïza  gave  a  scornful  smile. 

"  Nobody,"  said  he. 

"  The  idea,  then,  is  your  own  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  who  has  put  it  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  You  hâve,  yourself." 

"  How  can  I  hâve  done  so  ?  " 

"  You  can  only  attain  your  désire  by 
our  aid." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  I  desired  aiay- 
thing  ?  " 

"  You  désire  to  wed  the  Rose  of  the 
Rivière  Noire,  and  you  hâte  M.  Henri  de 
Malmédie.  You  wish  to  possess  the  first, 
and  to  hâve  your  revenge  against  the 
second.  We  alone  can  offer  you  the 
means  of  doing  both  ;  for  they  will  not 
consent  to  give  you  the  one  as  your  wife, 
and  they  will  not  allow  the  other  to  fîght 
a  duel  with  you." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  I  loved  Sara  ?  " 

"  I  hâve  seen  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken." 

Laïza  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  head  are  sometimes 
deceived,"  said  he;  "but  the  eyes  of  the 
heart,  never." 
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"  You  are  my  rival,  perhaps  ?  "  asked 
Georges  with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  The  only  rival  is  he  who  has  a  hope 
of  being  \oved,"  said  the  Negro  vi'ith  a 
sigh,  "  and  the  Rose  of  the  Rivière  Noire 
will  never  love  the  Lion  of  Anjouan." 

"  You  are  not  jealous  then  ?  " 

'*  You  saved  her  life,  and  her  life  belongs 
to  you,  as  is  fair;  1  hâve  not  even  had 
the  good  fortune  to  die  for  her,  and  yet," 
added  the  Negro,  looking  straight  at 
Georges,  "  do  you  think  I  hâve  not  done 
ail  I  could  to  win  that  privilège  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Georges,  "  you 
are  a  brave  man  ;  "  but  the  others,  can 
you  reckon  upon  them  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,"  said 
Laïza,  "  and  I  do  so  ;  whatever  can  be 
done  with  a  man  who  is  courageous,  loyal, 
and  devoted,  that  you  can  do  with  me." 

"  You  will  be  the  fîrst  to  obey  me  ?  " 

"  In  everything." 

"  Even  as  regards  ?...." 

Georges  stopped,  and  looked  at  Laïza. 

"  Even  as  regards  the  Ro3e  of  the 
Rivière  Noire,"  said  the  Negro,  continuing 
the  young  man's  thought. 

"  But  why  are  you  thus  devoted  to 
me  ?  " 

"The  Stag  of  Anjouan  was  about  to 
die  beneath  the  blows  of  the  executioners, 
and  you  ransomed  his  life.  The  Lion  of 
Anjouan  was  in  the  toils,  and  you  restored 
him  to  liberty.  The  Lion  is  not  only  the 
strongest,  but  likewise  the  most  gênerons 
of  ail  animais  ;  and  because  he  is  brave 
and  gênerons,"  continued  the  Negro, 
crossing  his  arms  and  raising  his  head 
proudly,  "  therefore  Laïza  is  called  the 
Lion  of  Anjouan." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Georges,  holding  ont 
his  hand  to  the  Negro,  "  I  ask  for  one  day 
to  make  up  my  niind." 

"  And  what  considération  will  décide 
your  acceptance  or  refusai  ?  " 

"  I  oflfered  M.  de  Malmédie  a  very  grave 
insuit  yesterday  in  public." 

"  I  know,  I  was  there,"  said  the  Negro. 

"Well,  if  M.  de  Malmédie  will  fîght 
with  me,  I  hâve  nothing  to  say." 

"  And  if  he  déclines  to  hght  ?  "  asked 
Laïza  with  a  smile. 

"  In  that  case  I  will  join  you  ;  for,  as 
he  is  known  to  be  a  brave  man,  who  has 
already  fought  two  duels  with  whites,  in 
one  of  which  he  kiiled  his  opponent,  he 
will  hâve  added  a  third  insuit  to  the  two 
which  he  has  already  offered  me,  and  then 
the  cup  will  be  fuU." 


"  Then  you  are  our  leader,"  said  Laïza  ; 
"  the  White  man  will  not  fight  with  the 
Mulatto." 

Georges  frowned,  for  he  entertained  the 
same  idea  himself.  And  yet,  how  could  a 
White  man  keep  the  mark  of  the  shame 
which  the  Mulatto  had  imprinted  on  his 
face  ? 

At  this  moment  Télémaque  entered 
with  his  hands  pressed  to  his  ear,  of  which 
Bijou,  as  we  hâve  said,  had  carried  ofif  a 
portion. 

"  Master,"  said  he,  "the  Dutch  Captain 
would  like  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Captain  Van  den  Broek  ?  "  asked 
Georges. 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  sa'd  Georges.  Then, 
turning  to  Laïza  : — 

"  Wait  for  me  hère,  I  will  come  back  to 
you  ;  my  answer  will  probably  be  more 
speedy  than  I  expected." 

Georges  left  the  room  where  Laïza  was, 
and  entered  with  open  arms  the  one  in 
which  the  Captain  was  waiting. 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  you  recognised  me  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jacques,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
embrace  you,  particularly  at  this  moment." 

"  You  very  nearly  missed  the  pleasure 
of  doing  so,  at  any  rate  on  this  trip." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to  hâve  started  before  now." 

"Why?" 

"The  Governor  looks  to  me  like  an  old 
sea-fox." 

"  Say  rather  a  sea-wolf,  a  sea-tiger, 
Jacques;  the  Governor  is  the  famous 
Commodore  Murray,  formerly  Captain  of 
the  Leicester." 

"  Of  the  Leicester  !  I  ought  to  hâve 
suspected  it  ;  then  we  hâve  an  old  account 
to  settle,  and  now  I  understand  it  ail." 

"What  has  happened  then  ?  " 

"This;  the  Governor  came  up  to  me 
after  the  races  and  said  in  a  very  gracions 
manner  :  '  Captain  Van  den  Broek,  you 
hâve  a  very  smart  schooner.'  Nothing 
wrong,  so  far;  but  he  added,  *  Might  I 
hâve  the  honour  of  paying  her  a  visit  to- 
morrow  ?  '  " 

"  He  suspects  something." 

"  Yes,  and  I  who  like  a  fool  suspected 
nothing  fell  head  over  heels  into  the  trap, 
and  invited  him  to  lunch  on  board,  which 
he  accepted." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  on  going  back  to  give  orders  for 
the  aforesaid  luncheon,  I  noticed  that  they 
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were  making  signais  from  the  Montagne 
de  la  Découverte  eut  to  sea,  and  then  I 
began  to  realise  that  possibly  thèse  signais 
were  being  made  in  honour  of  me.  So  I 
climbed  the  mountain  and  examined  the 
horizon  with  my  glass,  and  within  five 
minutes  I  sighted  a  vassal  some  twenty 
miles  off,  which  was  replying  to  the 
signais. 

"  It  was  the  Leicester  ?  " 

"Just  so  ;  they  want  to  blockade  me. 
But,  mark  you,  Jacques  was  not  born 
yesterday  ;  the  wind  is  in  the  South-East, 
so  that  no  vessel  can  enter  Port-Louis 
except  by  tacking.  Well,  for  that  business, 
you  require  at  least  twelve  hours  to  make 
the  Ile  des  Tonneliers  ;  meanwhile,  I  am 
off,  and  I  am  corne  to  find  you  and  take 
you  along  with  me." 

"  Me  ?  What  reason  hâve  I  for  golng  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  true,  I  haven't  told  you  yet. 
What  tha  deuce  made  you  take  it  into 
your  haad  to  slash  that  handsome  young 
man  over  the  face  with  your  whip  ?  It 
was  not  polite." 

"  Don't  you  know  then  who  the  man 
was  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  for  I  laid  a  thousand  louis 
against  him.  By  the  way,  Antrim  is  a 
fine  horse  and  I  hope  you  will  give  him 
my  compliments." 

"  Well,  don't  you  remember  how  this 
same  Henri  de  Malmédie,  fourteen  years 
ago,  on  the  day  of  the  fight  ?...." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

Georges  lifted  his  hair  and  showed  his 
brother  the  scar  on  his  forahead. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course,"  cried  Jacques. 
"  Shiver  my  timbers  !  yas,  you  do  owe 
him  a  grudge  ;  I  had  forgotten  that  little 
épisode.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
that  little  attention  on  his  part  earned  him 
a  blow  from  my  fist,  which  made  up  for 
his  sword-cut." 

"  Yes,  and  I  liad  forgotten  that  first 
insuit,  or  rather,  I  was  prepared  to  forgive 
him  for  it,  when  he  offered  me  a  second." 

"What  was  that  ?  " 

"  He  refused  me  the  hand  of  his  cousin 
in  marriaga." 

"  Oh  !  you  ara  delightful,  upon  my 
word  !  Hère  are  a  fathar  and  son,  who 
raar  an  heiress  like  a  quail  in  a  coop,  so 
as  to  pluck  her  at  their  laisure  by  a  rich 
marriage,  and  just  as  she  is  nicely  fatted 
up,  there  cornes  along  a  poacher  who 
wants  to  take  her  for  himsalf.  Why, 
coma  !  could  they  do  otherwise  than  refusa 
har  to  you  ?     To  say  nothinfj,  rny  dear 


fellow,  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Mulattos, 
neither  more  nor  less." 

"  True,  and  therefore  it  is  not  this 
refusai  which  I  regarded  as  an  insuit  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he 
raised  his  stick  to  me." 

"  Ah  !  in  that  case,  he  wa^  in  the  wrong. 
Than,  I  supposa,  you  knockad  him  on  the 
haad  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Georges,  laughing  at  the 
methods  of  conciliation  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  always  prasented  them- 
selves  to  his  brother's  mind  ;  "  no,  I 
demanded  satisfaction  from  him." 

"  And  he  refused  it  ?  He  is  within  his 
rif^hts,  for  we  are  IMulattos.  True,  we 
sometimes  fight  the  Whites  ;  but  the 
Whites  do  not  fîght  with  us." 

"  And  then  I  promised  that  I  would 
force  him  to  fight." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  struck  him 
across  the  face  with  your  whip  in  the 
middle  of  the  race,  cor  a  ni  populo,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  the  Collège  Napoléon.  It 
was  not  at  ail  a  bad  idea  ;  but  the  means 
which  you  took  hâve  not  been  successful." 

"  Not  successful  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  in  point  of  fact,  M.  de 
Malmédie's  first  idea  was  to  fight  ;  but 
nobody  was  willing  to  act  as  his  second, 
and  his  friends  declared  that  such  a  duel 
was  out  of  the  question." 

"  Than  he  will  keep  the  eut  of  tha  whip 
that  I  gave  him  ;  he  is  fraa  to  do  so." 

"  Yes,  but  ha  is  kaaping  somathing  else 
in  store  for  you." 

"  What  is  he  keeping  for  me  ?  "  asked 
Georges  with  a  frown. 

"As  the  obstinata  fellow  was  still 
datarmined  to  fight  spite  of  ail  they  could 
say  to  him,  they  were  obliged,  in  ordar  to 
make  him  giva  up  the  duel,  to  promise 
him  one  thing." 

"And  what  hâve  they  promised  him  ?  " 

"  That  one  of  thèse  evenings,  when  you 
are  at  the  town,  some  eight  or  ten  of 
tham  will  lie  in  wait  for  you  on  the  road 
to  Moka,  and  surprise  you  at  the  moment 
when  you  least  expect  it  ;  that  they  Avill 
then  lay  you  on  a  ladder  and  give  you  five 
and  twenty  lashes." 

"  The  curs  !  but  that  is  tha  punishment 
of  Negroes  !  " 

"  Well,  what  are  we  then,  we  Mulat- 
tos ?     White  Negroas,  nothing  else." 

"  They  promised  him  that  ?  "  rapeated 
Georges. 

"  Yes,  in  so  many  words." 
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"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  I  was  présent.  They  took  me  for  a 
worthy  Dutchman,  a  pure  blood  ;  they 
had  no  suspicions  about  me." 

"  Very  well  !  "  said  Georges  ;  I  hâve 
niade  up  my  mind." 

"  You  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  stay  hère." 

"  Listen,"  said  Jacques,  laying  his  hand 
on  Georges'  shouider  ;  "  be  persuaded  by 
me,  brother;  follow  the  advice  of  an  old 
philosopher.  Don't  stay  behind,  but  corne 
away  with  me  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  it  would  look  as  though 
I  vvere  running  away.  Besides,  I  love 
Sara." 

"  You  love  Sara  ?  What  does  that 
inean  ? " 

"  It  nieans  that  I  must  possess  that 
girl  or  die." 

"  Listen,  Georges,  for  my  part  I  do  not 
understand  ail  thèse  refînements.  It  is 
true  I  hâve  never  been  enamoured,  except 
of  my  ephemeral  raistresses,  who  are  just 
as  good  as  any  others,  believe  me.  And, 
once  you  hâve  tried  them,  mark  you,  you 
will  be  ready  to  exchange  four  white  girls 
for  a  girl  of  the  Comorin  Islands,  for 
instance.  I  hâve  six  of  them  at  the 
présent  moment,  and  you  can  take  your 
choice." 

"  Much  obliged,  Jacques.  I  tell  you 
once  more,  I  cannot  leave  the  Isle  of 
France." 

"  And  I  repeat  that  you  are  wrong.  It 
is  a  good  opportunity,  such  as  you  will 
not  find  again.  I  start  to-night  at  one 
o'clock,  as  quietly  as  I  can.  Come  with 
me,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  hère  and  able  to  laugh 
at  ail  the  Whites  in  IMauritius  ;  not  to 
mention  that,  if  we  catch  any  of  them,  we 
can  administer  to  them,  by  the  hands  of 
four  sailors,  the  gratification  which  they 
were  reserving  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  brother,"  repeated 
Georges  ;  "  it  is  impossible." 

"  Very  well  then  ;  you  are  a  man,  and, 
when  a  man  says  a  thing  is  impossible,  it 
is  really  and  truly  impossible.  So  I  must 
just  go  away  without  you." 

*'  Yes,  go  ;  only  don't  go  too  far,  and 
you  will  see  something  which  you  don't 
expect." 

"What  is  that?  an  éclipse  of  the 
moon  ?  " 

"  You  will  see  a  volcano  blaze  forth 
from  the  Passe  Descorne  to  the  Morne 
Brabant,  and  from  Port-Louis  to  Mahe- 


bourg,  a  volcano  as  grand  as  that  of  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon." 

*•  Ah  !  that's  quite  another  matter  ;  you 
hâve  got  some  idea  of  fire-works  in  your 
head,  apparently.  Come,  just  explain 
things  to  me  a  bit." 

"  I  mean  that  within  eight  days  thèse 
Whites  who  threaten  and  despise  me, 
thèse  Whites  who  would  whip  me  like  a 
runaway  Negro,  will  be  at  my  feet.  That's 
ail." 

"A  Httle  revolt I  under- 
stand," said  Jacques.  "That  might 
be  possible,  if  there  were  in  the  Island 
but  two  thousand  men  like  my  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  Lascars.  I  say  Las- 
cars, from  habit  ;  for,  thank  God,  there 
isn't  one  who  really  belongs  to  that 
wretched  race:  they  are  ail  worthy 
Bretons,  brave  Americans,  true  Dutch- 
men,  pure-blooded  Spaniards,  ail  that  is 
best  in  those  four  nations.  But  what 
hâve  you  got  to  sustain  the  revolt  with  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  slaves  who  hâve  had 
enough  of  obeying,  and  think  it  is  now 
their  turn  to  command." 

"  Negroes  ?  Pooh  !  "  said  Jacques  pro- 
truding  his  lower  hp  in  contempt.  "  Lis- 
ten, Georges,  I  know  them  well,  for  I  sell 
them.  They  stand  beat  well,  they  live  on 
bananas,  they  work  hard  ;  in  short,  they 
hâve  their  qualities,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  my  merchandise.  But,  mark 
you,  they  make  very  poor  soldiers.  See 
hère,  not  later  than  yesterday,  at  the 
races,  the  Governor  asked  my  advice  in 
regard  to  Negroes." 

"In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Captain  Van 
den  Broek,  you  hâve  travelled  a  good  deal 
and  seem  to  me  an  excellent  observer  ; 
now,  if  you  were  Governor  of  some  Island, 
and  a  revolt  of  Negroes  took  place,  what 
should  you  do  ?  '  " 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  I  told  him;  '  My  lord,  I  should  stave 
in  a  hundred  casks  of  spirits  in  the  streets 
through  which  they  would  pass,  and 
I  should  lock  my  door  and  go  to  bed.'  " 

Georges  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood 
came. 

"  Therefore  I  say  again,  brother,  for  the 
third  time,  come  ^^^th  me  ;  it  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do." 

"And  for  the  third  time,  brother,  I 
answer,  impossible." 

"  Then  there  is  no  use  saying  any  more  : 
embrace  me,  Georges."      ■   ..-. 
"  Good-bye,  Jacques  !  "      T  '6 
'--.  '-^ 

■^'    ,.r..i:;    '-5 
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"  Good  bye,  brother  :  but,  believe  me, 
don't  you  trust  to  Negroes." 

"  You  are  going  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  Gad,  l'm  not  proud,  and  I  can 
make  a  boit  for  blue  water,  when  occasion 
requires,  as  well  as  anybody,  and  go  as 
far  as  ever  the  Leicester  likes.  Should 
she  invite  me  to  a  game  of  skittles,  she'll 
soon  see  whether  I  décline  the  offer  ;  but, 
in  harbour,  under  the  fîre  of  Fort  Blanc 
and  the  Labourdonnaie  Redoubt,  no 
thank  you  !  For  the  last  time  then,  you 
refuse  ?  " 

"  I  refuse." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  The  young  men  exchanged  a  second 
embrace.  Jacques  then  went  into  his 
father's  room  and  found  him  sleeping 
peacefully,  in  complète  ignorance  of  ail 
that  had  happened.  Meantime  Georges 
passed  into  the  room  in  which  Laïza  was 
waiting  for  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  Negro. 

"  Well,"  said  Georges  ;  "  you  may  tell 
them  that  they  hâve  a  leader." 

The  Negro  crossed  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  and,  without  asking  another 
question,  bowed  deeply  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER    XIX 


THE   YAMSE 


THE  races,  as  we  hâve  said,  were  only 
an  épisode  in  the  amusements  of 
the  second  day.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  over  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  whole  of  the  motley  multitude  that 
covered  the  small  mountain  made  ofî  for 
the  Plaine  Verte,  while  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  fashion  who  had  witnessed 
the  sports,  some  in  carriages,  some  on 
horseback,  went  home  to  dinner,  and 
sallied  out  again  directly  the  meal  was 
over,  in  order  to  be  présent  at  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Lascars. 

Thèse  exercises  consist  of  symbolical 
gymnastic  displays,  including  races, 
dances,  and  wrestling,  accompanied  by 
discordant  songs  and  barbarous  music, 
with  which  are  mingled  the  shouts  of  the 
Negro  vendors  in  the  crowd,  who  do  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account  or  on  that  of 


their  master,  and  go  about  cryinf:, 
"  Bananas  !  bauanas  !  "  "Cane!  cane!" 
"  Curds  !  curds  !  fine  curdied  milk  !  "  or 
"  Kalu  !  fine  kalu  !  " 

Thèse  excercises  last  untii  about  six  in 
the  evening,  and  then  begins  the  '  little  ' 
procession,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  great  procession  of  the  next  day. 

Then  the  Lascars  advance,  between 
two  Unes  of  spectators,  some  half  hidden 
under  a  sort  of  small  pointed  pagodas, 
made  on  the  model  of  the  great  gouhn, 
and  which  are  called  aïdorés  ;  others, 
armed  with  sticks  and  blunt  swords  ; 
others,  again,  half  naked  and  with  torn 
garments.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  they 
ail  spring  into  action  ;  those  who  carry 
the  aïdorés  begin  to  dance  round  as 
though  on  a  pivot  ;  those  with  the  sticks 
and  sabres  begin  to  fight,  wheeling  round 
one  another,  giving  and  parrying  blows 
with  marvellous  skill  ;  while  the  last  beat 
their  beasts  and  roU  on  the  ground  appar- 
ently  in  despair,  ail  crying  together  or  in 
turns  :  "  Yamsé  !  Yamli  !  O  Hoseïn  I  O 
AU!" 

While  thèse  religions  performances  are 
going  on,  some  of  their  number  go  about 
offering  boiled  rice  and  aromatic  herbs  to 
ail  comers. 

This  promenade  lasts  until  midnight  ; 
they  then  enter  the  Malabar  encampment 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had 
quitted  it,  not  to  come  out  again  until  the 
next  day  at  the  same  hour. 

The  next  day  however  brought  a  change 
and  enlargement  of  the  scène.  After 
promenading  the  town  in  the  same  way  as 
on  the  previous  evening,  the  Lascars  re- 
entered  the  camp  at  night  faU  in  order  to 
fetch  from  it  the  gouhn,  the  resuit  of  the 
combined  work  of  the  two  bands. 

Covered  with  the  richest  papers  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  incongruous  hues, 
illuminated  on  the  inside  by  large  fires, 
and  on  the  outside  by  paper  lanterns  of 
ail  colours  suspended  from  every  angle 
and  irregular  projection,  shedding  catar- 
acts  of  changing  Ught  over  its  vast  sides, 
it  advanced  borne  along  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  Of  thèse  some  were  stationed 
inside,  others  on  the  outside,  ail  chanting 
a  monotonous  and  moonlight  dirge  ;  while 
in  front  of  the  gouhn  walked  the  scouts, 
balancing  at  the  end  of  a  rod  a  dozen 
feet  in  length  lanterns,  torches,  suns,  and 
other  fireworks.  Upon  this,  the  dance  of 
the  aïdorés  and  the  hand-to-hand  combats 
were  resumed  with  renewed  ardour,  while 
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the  devotees  in  torn  and  tattered  garments 
began  once  more  to  smite  their  breasts, 
uttering  cries  of  grief  which  were  taken 
up  by  the  whole  crowd  in  alternate  shouts 
of:  "Yamsé!  Yamli  !  O  Hoseïn  !  O 
Ali  !  " — shouts  even  more  prolonged  and 
heart-rending  than  those  uttered  the  day 
before. 

The  reason  of  Lhis  is  that  the  goithn, 
which  accompanies  them  on  this  occasion, 
is  intended  to  represent  both  the  town  of 
Kerbela,  near  which  Hoseïn  perished, 
and  the  tomb  in  which  his  remains  were 
enclosed  ;  while  in  addition,  a  naked  man, 
painted  to  look  like  a  tiger,  typifies  the 
miraculous  animal  who  for  several  days 
guarded  the  corpse  of  the  sacred  Imaun. 
Occasionally  he  made  a  rush  at  the  spec- 
tators,  uttering  a  roar  as  though  he  would 
devour  them  ;  but  a  man,  who  walked 
behind  him,  representing  his  keeper, 
stopped  him  by  means  of  a  rope  ;  while 
a  Mullah  who  was  placed  at  his  side 
calmed  him  with  mysterious  words  and 
magnetic  gestures. 

For  several  hours  ihegoiilut  was  carried 
in  procession  through  and  round  the 
town  ;  after  which  its  bearers  took  the 
road  to  the  Rivière  des  Lataniers,  followed 
by  the  entire  population  of  Port-Louis. 
The  festival  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the 
gouhn  was  about  to  be  burned  and  buried, 
and  everybody  was  anxious,  after  having 
accompanied  it  during  its  triumph,  to 
accompany  it  also  to  its  destruction. 

When  those  who  carried  the  immense 
structure  reached  the  Rivière  des 
Lataniers,  they  halted  on  its  bank  ;  then, 
as  midnight  sounded,  four  men  ap- 
proached  with  torches  and  set  fire  to  each 
of  its  four  corners.  At  the  same  moment 
the  bearers  let  the  gouhn  fall  into  the 
river. 

But  as  the  river  is  only  a  mountain 
torrent  and  the  base  of  the  gouhn  was 
hardly  covered  by  the  water,  the  fiâmes 
spread  rapidly  over  ail  the  upper  portions, 
and  shot  up  like  an  immense  spiral, 
mounting  in  wreaths  towards  the  sky. 
Then  came  a  strangely  weird  moment, 
during  which,  by  the  brightness  of  this 
transient  though  tierce  light,  you  might 
see  the  thirty  thousand  spectators  of  ail 
races  shouting  frantically  in  ail  languages, 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  hats, 
standing  in  groups,  some  on  the  bank 
itself,  the  rest  on  the  surrounding  rocks, — 
the  latter,  in  masses  darker  in  pro- 
portion as  they  receded  beneath  the  shade 


of  the  forest,  the  former,  in  an  immense 
circle,  seated  in  their  palanquins  or  car- 
nages, or  mounted  on  their  horses.  For  a 
moment,  the  water  reflected  the  fiâmes 
which  it  was  about  to  extinguish  ;  for 
a  moment,  the  whole  multitude  surged 
like  a  sea  ;  for  a  moment,  the  trees  threw 
long  shadows  like  giants  rising  from  the 
ground  ;  for  a  moment,  the  very  sky  was 
hidden  by  a  red  vapour,  which  made  each 
passing  cloud  look  like  a  wave  of  blood. 

But  soon  the  light  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  ail  thèse  heads  became  a 
confused  mass  ;  the  trees  appeared  to 
recède  into  the  shade  ;  the  sky  grew  pale 
and  gradually  resumed  its  leaden  hue  ; 
the  heavens  were  covered  with  darker 
and  ever  darker  clouds.  From  time  to 
time,  some  portion  hitherto  spared  by  the 
fire  burst  in  its  turn  into  fiâmes,  throwing 
a  flickering  light  upon  the  crowd  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  then  died  out 
again,  rendering  the  darkness  greater  than 
before.  Gradually  the  whole  frame-work 
dissolved  into  red-hot  embers,  making  the 
water  in  the  river  hiss.  Finally,  the  last 
portions  that  remained  burning  were 
extinguished,  and  the  sky  being,  as  we 
hâve  said,  overcast  with  clouds,  each  one 
found  himself  in  a  darkness  ail  the  more 
profound  as  the  light  that  preceded  it  had 
been  brilliant. 

Then  occurred  what  always  happens  at 
the  end  of  public  fêtes,  especially  after 
illuminations  or  fîreworks  :  naniely,  an 
outburst  of  loud  conversation  ;  and  every 
one  made  oflf  as  fast  as  possible  for  the 
town,  talking,  laughing,  and  joking.  The 
carriages  started  at  a  gallop,  the  Negroes 
trotted  oflf  with  their  palanquins  ;  while 
the  pedestrians  in  chattering  groups 
followed  them  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Whether  owing  to  a  more  lively 
curiosity,  or  from  the  habit  of  dawdling 
natural  to  their  kind,  the  Negroes  and  men 
of  colour  remained  to  the  last  ;  but  at 
length  they  too  disappeared,  some  taking 
the  road  to  the  Malabar  encampment, 
others  ascending  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
— the  latter  plunging  into  the  forest,  the 
former  following  the  sea-coast. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  place  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
elapsed  during  which  no  sound  was  to  be 
heard  save  the  murmur  of  the  water  rolling 
between  the  rocks,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  in  the  bright  intervais  between  the 
clouds,  save  some  enormous  bats  which 
plunged  heavily  down  to  the  river,  as  if  to 
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extinf^uish  with  tbcir  flappin^'  win^^s  the 
few  embers  that  still  remained  fioating  un 
the  surface,  and  presently  rose  again  and 
disappeared  into  the  forest. 

Soon,  however,  aslight  noise  was  heard 
and  two  men  could  be  seen  creeping 
towards  the  river,  moving  to  meet  one 
another,  and  coming,  one  from  the 
direction  of  the  Dumas  Battery,  the  other 
from  the  Montagne  Longue.  When  only 
the  torrent  separated  them,  they  both  rose 
and  exchanged  signais  ;  then  one  of  them 
clapped  his  hands  three  times,  while  the 
other  gave  three  whistles. 

Then  out  of  the  depths  of  the  woods, 
from  the  angles  of  the  fortifications,  from 
the  mangroves  that  waved  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  appeared  a  -whole  population 
of  Negroes  and  Natives,  whose  présence 
five  minutes  earlier  it  would  hâve  been 
impossible  to  suspect.  The  entire  crowd, 
however,  was  divided  into  two  quite 
distinct  bands,  the  one  composed  ex- 
clusively  of  Hindoos,  the  other  exclusively 
of  Negroes.  The  former  ranged  them- 
selves  round  one  of  the  two  leaders  who 
had  arrived  first,  a  raan  of  olive  com- 
plexion,  who  spoke  in  the  Malay  dialect. 

The  Negroes  grouped  themselves  round 
the  other  leader,  who  was  a  Xegro  like 
themselves,  and  spoke  in  turns  the  lan- 
guage  of  Madagascar  and  of  Mozam- 
bique. 

One  of  the  two  leaders  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  crowd,  chattering,  scolding, 
declaiming,  gesticulating,  a  type  of  the 
low-class  ringleader,  the  vulg'-.i  intriguer. 
This  was  Antonio  the  Malay. 

The  other,  calm,  motionless,  almost 
dumb,  chary  of  words,  sober  in  gesture, 
seemed  to  attract  attention  without 
seeking  it — true  type  of  the  strength 
which  restrains  and  the  genius  which 
commands. 

This  was  Laïza,  the  Lion  of  Anjouan. 

Thèse  two  men  were  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  ;  the  ten  thousand  half-breeds  who 
sarrounded  them  were  the  conspirators. 

Antonio  addressed  them  first. 

"  There  was  once,"  said  he,  *'  an  island 
governed  by  monkeys,  and  inhabited  by 
éléphants,  lions,  tigers,  panthers  and  snakes. 
The  number  of  those  governed  was  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  number  of  those  who 
governed  them  ;  but  the  governir.g  class 
had  had  the  cleverness,  cunning  baboons 
that  they  were,  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  governed,  so  that  the  éléphants  lived 
on  terms  of  hatred   with    the  lions    the 


tigers  with  the  panthers,  and  the  snakes 
with  ail  of  them.  Consequently,  when 
the  éléphants  raised  their  trunks,  the 
monkeys  ma  de  the  lions,  tigers,  panthers 
and  snakes  march  against  them;  and, 
strong  as  were  the  éléphants,  it  always 
ended  in  their  being  defeated.  If  it  was 
the  lions  who  roared,  the  monkeys  made 
the  éléphants,  the  snakes,  the  tigers  and 
the  panthers  go  against  them,  so  that, 
courageous  as  were  the  lions,  it  always 
ended  in  their  being  chained  up.  If  it 
was  the  tigers  who  showed  their  teeth,  the 
monkeys  marched  the  éléphants,  the  lions, 
the  snakes  and  the  panthers  against  thenj, 
and,  strong  as  were  the  tigers,  it  always 
ended  in  their  being  caged.  If  it  was  the 
panthers  who  sprang,  the  serpents  made 
the  lions,  the  éléphants,  the  tigers  and  the 
snakes  march  against  them,  so  that,  active 
as  were  the  panthers,  it  always  ended  in 
their  being  subdued.  Lastly,  if  it  was  the 
snakes  who  hissed,  the  monkeys  made  the 
éléphants,  the  lions,  the  tigers  and  the 
panthers  march  against  them,  and  cunning 
as  were  the  snakes,  it  always  ended  in 
their  being  reduced  to  submission.  The 
resuit  was  that  the  governors,  with  whom 
this  de\ice  had  a  hundred  times  been 
successful,  laughed  in  their  sleeves  every 
time  they  heard  a  revolt  mentioned,  and 
at  once  resorting  to  their  customary 
tactics,  suppressed  the  rebels.  But,  one 
day,  it  happened  that  a  snake,  more  sharp 
than  the  rest,  reflected  upon  this  ;  he  was 
a  snake  who  knew  his  four  rules  of 
arithmetic     just     as     well     as     M.     de 

M 's   cashier   knows   them. 

He  calculated  that  the  monkeys  were 
relatively  to  the  other  animais  as  i  to 
lo.  So  he  assembled  the  éléphants, 
the  lions,  the  tigers,  the  panthers  and 
the  snakes  under  the  pretext  of  a  festival, 
and  said  to  them  : 

"  *  How  many  do  you  number  ?' 

"  The  animais  counted  themselves  and 
answered  : 

"  '  \Ve  are  eighty  thousand.' 

"  '  Good  ;  '  said  the  snake  ;  '  now  count 
your  masters,  and  tell  me  how  many  they 
are.' 

"  The  animais  counted  the  monkeys  and 
answered  : 

''  '  Eight  thousand.* 

"  '  Then  you  are  very  foolish,'  said  the 
snake,  '  not  to  exterminate  the  monkeys, 
since  you  are  ten  to  one.' 

"The  animais  combined  and  exterminated 
the  monkeys,  and  became  ma'^ters  of  the 
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island,  and  the  best  of  the  fruits,  of  the 
fields,  and  of  the  houses  were  theirs  ;  not 
to  mention  that  they  made  the  monkeys 
Iheir  slaves,  and  the  she-monkeys  their 
niistresses     .... 

"  Ha\c  you  underslood  the  story  ?  "  said 
Antonio. 

Loud  shouts  resounded,  hurrahs  and 
bravos  Were  heard  ;  Antonio  had  produced 
no  less  an  effect  with  his  fable  than  the 
Consul  Menenius  Agrippa,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  before  had  produced 
with  his. 

Laïza  waited  quietly  until  the  moment 
of  enthusiasm  had  passed  ;  then,  extending 
his  arms  to  command  silence,  he  spoke 
thèse  simple  words  : 

"  There  was  once  an  island  where  the 
slaves  desired  to  be  free;  they  rose  to- 
gether,  and  they  became  free.  That 
island  was  formerly  called  San  Domingo, 
it  is  now  called  Hayti.  .  .  .  Let  us 
do  as  they  did,  and  we  shall  be  free  like 
them." 

Loud  shouts  again  resounded,  and 
hurrahs  and  bravos  were  heard  for  the 
second  time.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  speech  was  too  simple  to  move 
the  crowd  as  Antonio's  had  done  ;  Antonio 
perceived  it  and  conceived  a  hope. 

He  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak, 
imd  there  was  silence. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  yes,  Laïza  has  spoken 
the  truth  ;  I  hâve  heard  tell  of  a  large 
island  away  beyond  Africa,  very  far  off, 
where  the  sun  sets,  in  which  ail  the 
Negroes  are  kings.  But  in  my  own 
island,  as  in  Laïza's,  in  the  island  of 
animais  as  in  the  island  of  men,  a  leader 
was  chosen,  but  a  single  one." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Laïza,  "  and  Antonio 
is  right.  Power  divided  is  power  weakened. 
I  am  then  of  his  opinion  ;  we  must  hâve  a 
leader,  but  one  only." 

"  And  who  shall  this  leader  be  ?  "  asked 
Antonio. 

"  It  is  for  those  who  are  assembled  hère 
to  décide,"  answered  Laïza. 

"  The  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  our 
leader,"  said  Antonio,  "  is  he  who  can  pit 
cunning  against  cunning,  strength  against 
strength,  courage  against  courage." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Laïza. 

"  The  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  our 
leader,"  continued  Antonio,  "  is  he  who 
bas  lived  with  both  Blacks  and  Whites, 
who  is  connected  by  blood  with  both  ; 
the  man,  who,  though  free,  will  sacrifice 
his    freedom  •    the  man   who,   having    a 


<oUage  and  a  field,  will  run  the  risk  of 
losing  them.  That  is  the  man  who  is 
worthy  to  be  our  leader." 

"  True,"  said  Laïza. 

"  I  know  but  one  man  who  combines 
ail  thèse  qualifications,"  said  Antonio. 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Laïza. 

"  Do  you  mean  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Antonio. 

"  No,"  answered  Laïza. 

"  You  agrée  then  that  I  am  the  man  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  you  either." 

"  Who  is  it  then  ?  "  cried  Antonio. 

"  Yes,  who  is  it .''  where  is  he  ?  Let 
him  come,  let  him  show  himself  !  "  cried 
the  Negroes  and  the  Natives  simul- 
taneously. 

Laïza  clapped  his  hands  three  times  ; 
at  the  same  moment  the  gallop  of  a  horse 
was  heard,  and  by  the  first  light  of  the 
dawning  day  a  horseman  Avas  seen  issuing 
from  the  forest  at  full  speed.  Riding  into 
the  centre  of  the  crowd,  with  a  simple 
movement  of  his  hand  he  pulled  up  his 
horse  so  short  that  the  jerk  made  tha 
animal  fall  back  on  his  haunches.  Laïza 
extended  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
suprême  dignity  towards  the  horseman. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  is  your  leader." 

"  Georges  Munier  !  "  exclaimed  ten 
thousand  voices. 

"  Yes,  Georges  Munier,"  said  Laïza. 
"  You  hâve  asked  for  a  leader  who  can 
oppose  cunning  to  cunning,  strength  to 
strength,  courage  to  courage  ;  there  he 
is  !  You  hâve  asked  for  a  leader  who  has 
lived  with  Whites  and  with  Blacks,  who 
is  connected  by  blood  with  both  ;  there 
he  is  !  .  .  .  You  hâve  asked  for  a 
leader  who  was  free  and  would  sacrifice 
his  freedom  ;  who  had  a  house  and  a 
field,  and  would  risk  the  loss  of  both  ;  well, 
there  is  this  leader  !  Where  will  you  find 
another  ?  Where  will  you  find  one  like 
him  ?  " 

Antonio  remained  dumbfounded  ;  ail 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Georges,  and 
the  crowd  were  talking  eagerly. 

Georges  knew  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  and  knew  that  he  must  before 
everything  else  appeal  to  them  by  his 
appearance.  Accordingly,  he  was  dressed 
in  a  magnificent  burnouse  ail  covered 
with  gold  embroidery  ;  beneath  this 
he  wore  the  tunic  of  honour 
given  him  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  on  which 
glittered  the  crosses  of  the  Légion  of 
Honoiir  and  of  Charles  the  Third  ;  while 
Antrim,  covered  with  a  splendid  crimsoD 
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saddle-cloth,  quivered  beneath  his  master, 
impatient  and  full  of  mettle. 

"  But,"  cried  Antonio,  "  who  wili  be 
responsible  to  us  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Laïza. 

"  Has  he  lived  with  us  ?  Does  he  know 
our  wants  ?  " 

"  No,  he  has  not  Hved  with  us  ;  but  he 
has  Hved  with  the  Whites  and  has  studied 
their  sciences  ;  yes,  he  knows  our  desires 
and  our  wants,  for  we  hâve  but  one  désire 
and  one  want,  namely,  freedom." 

"  Let  him  begin,  then,  by  giving  it  to 
his  own  three  hundred  slaves." 

**  That  has  aiready  been  done  this 
morning,"  said  Georges. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  voices  in  the  crowd  ; 
"yes,  Master  Georges  has  given  us  our 
freedom." 

"But  he  is connected  with  the  Whites," 
said  Antonio. 

"  In  the  présence  of  ail  of  you,  I  dé- 
clare," answered  Georges,  "  that  I  broke 
Avith  them  yesterday." 

"  But  he  loves  a  white  girl,"  said 
Antonio. 

"  That  is  an  additional  triumph  for  us 
men  of  colour,"  answered  Georges,  "  for 
the  white  girl  loves  me." 

"  But,  if  they  offer  to  give  her  as  his 
wife,"  replied  Antonio,  "  he  will  betray 
us  and  niake  his  compact  with  the 
Whites." 

"If  they  offer  her  to  me,  I  shall  refuse 
her,"  answered  Georges  ;  "  for  I  wish  to 
hâve  her  of  her  own  accord,  and  hâve 
need  of  nobody  to  give  her  to  me." 

Antonio  wished  to  raise  a  fresh  ob- 
jection, but  shouts  of  "  Long  liv3  Georges  ! 
long  live  our  leader  !  "  resounded  on  ail 
sides,  and  drowned  his  voice  so  that  he 
could  not  make  a  sound  heard. 

Georges  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to 
speak,  and  every  one  was  silent. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  it  is  day,  and, 
consequently,  time  for  us  to  break  up. 
P^riday  is  a  holiday  ;  on  Friday  you  shall 
ail  be  free.  On  Friday,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  I  shall  be  hère  at  this  same  spot  ; 
I  will  put  myself  at  your  head,  and  we 
will  march  upon  the  town." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  ail  the  voices. 

"  One  Word  more  :  should  there  hâve 
been  a  traitor  among  us,  let  us  décide 
that,  when  his  treachery  has  been  proved, 
any  one  of  us  may  put  him  to  death  that 
very  instant,  by  whatever  death  is  most 
convenient,  slow  or  quick,  gentle  or 
cruel.     Do  you  agrée  in  advance  to  his 


sentence  ?  For  myself  ;  I  ani  the  fiist  to 
agrée." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  ail  the  voices  ;  "  if 
there  is  a  traitor,  let  him  be  put  to  death  ; 
death  to  the  traitor  !  " 

"  Very  good.  And  now,  how  many 
are  you  ?  " 

"  We  are  ten  thousand,"  said  Laïza. 

"  My  three  hundred  servants  are 
instructed  to  give  each  of  you  four  dol- 
lars ;  for  each  of  you  by  Friday  next  must 
hâve  some  weapon.  Farewell  then,  until 
Friday." 

And  Georges,  waving  a  salute,  departed 
as  he  had  come,  while  the  three  hundred 
Negroes  each  opened  a  bag  filled  with 
gold,  and  gave  each  man  the  promised 
four  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  this  princely  munificence 
cost  Georges  Munier  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

But  what  was  such  a  sum  to  a  man 
worth  millions,  and  who  would  hâve 
sacrificed  his  entire  fortune  to  the  accom- 
plishment  of  the  project  so  long  deter- 
mined  upon  by  his  will  ? 

Now,  at  last,  this  project  was  about  to 
beacconiplished;  the  gauntlet  wasthrown 
down. 


CHAPTER     XX 


THE    APPUINTMENT 


GEORGES  returned  home  in  a  much 
calmer  frame  of  mind  than  might 
hâve  been  thought  possible.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  to  whom  inaction  means 
death,  and  who  grow  greater  under  the 
pressure  of  strife  ;  he  contented  himself 
with  making  his  weapons  ready  in  case  of 
an  unforeseen  attack,  holding  in  reserve 
for  himself  a  retreat  into  the  great  woods, 
which  he  had  traversed  in  his  youth,  and 
of  which  the  murmur  and  vastness, 
mingling  with  the  murmur  and  vastness 
of  the  sea,  had  made  him  the  pensive 
youth  we  hâve  aiready  seen. 

But  it  was  his  unhappy  father  on  whom 
the  weight  of  ail  thèse  unforeseen  events 
really  fell.  The  désire  of  his  life,  for 
fourteen  years,  had  been  to  see  his 
children  again,  and  that  désire  had  just 
been  fullilled.     He  had  seen  them  both 
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again.  But  their  présence  had  merely 
changed  the  habituai  flaccidity  of  his 
temper  into  a  constantly  recurring  un- 
easiness  in  regard  to  them, — the  one, 
a  slave-captain,  perpetually  at  war 
with  the  éléments  and  social  laws  ; 
the  other,  a  plotting  théoriser,  at  war 
with  préjudices  and  men  ;  both  conten- 
ding  with  ail  that  is  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  Both  might  at  any  moment 
be  shattered  by  the  storm  ;  while  he 
himself,  fettered  by  his  habit  of  pas- 
sive obédience,  saw  them  both  steering 
for  the  whirlpool  without  having  the 
strength  to  hold  them  back,  and  having 
for  his  only  consolation  thèse  words  which 
he  repeatedly  incessantly  : 

"  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  and 
that  is,  of  dying  with  them," 

The  interval  which  must  décide  the 
fate  of  Georges  was  a  short  one  ;  two 
days  only  lay  between  him  and  the  catas- 
trophe which  would  make  of  him  a  second 
Toussaint-Louverture  or  a  new  Pétion. 
His  one  regret,  during  those  two  days, 
was  his  inability  to  communicate  with 
Sara.  It  would  hâve  been  imprudent  for 
him  to  go  into  the  town  to  find  his  usual 
messenger,  Miko-Miko.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  reassured  by  his  conviction 
that  Sara  was  certain  of  him,  as  he  was  of 
her.  There  are  soûls  that  need  but  to 
exchange  a  glance  or  a  word  to  under- 
stand  each  other's  worth,  and  who,  from 
that  moment,  confide  in  one  another  with 
the  assurance  of  conviction.  Then  he 
smiled  at  the  thought  of  this  great  revenge 
which  he  was  about  to  obtain  from  society, 
and  of  this  great  réparation  which  fate 
had  in  store  for  him.  He  would  say, 
when  next  he  saw  Sara  ;  "  I  hâve  not 
seen  you  for  a  week,  but  that  week  has 
been  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  change, 
like  a  volcano,  the  face  of  an  island.  God 
desired  to  annihilate  everything  by  a 
hurricane,  and  could  not  ;  while  I  desired 
to  scatter  men,  laws  and  préjudices  with  a 
tempest  ;  and  I,  more  powerful  than  God, 
hâve  been  successful." 

There  is  a  fascinating  intoxication  in 
political  and  social  dangers  of  the  kind 
to  which  Georges  was  exposing  himself 
which  will  produce  conspirators  and  con- 
spiracies  till  the  end  of  time.  The 
strongest  motive  power  of  human  actions 
is,  undoubtedly,  pride  ;  and  what  flatters 
our  pride,  sinners  as  we  are,  more  than 
the  notion  of  renewing  the  struggle  of 
Satan   against   God,  or    of    the    Titans 


against  Jove  ?  In  that  struggle,  as  we 
know,  Satan  was  blasted,  and  the  Titans 
buried  beneath  Enceladus.  But  Encela- 
dus,  heaped  upon  the  giants,  ever  belches 
forth  a  fresh  mountain  ;  Satan,  though 
crushed,  became  the  monarch  of  the 
infernal  régions. 

It  is  true  that  poor  Pierre  Munier  did 
not  understand  such  considérations  as 
thèse. 

So,  when  Georges,  after  opening  his 
window,  had  hung  his  pistols  by  his 
pillow  and  put  his  sword  under  his  bolster, 
and  gone  to  sleep  as  calmly  as  though  he 
were  not  sleeping  over  a  powder-magazine, 
Pierre  Munier,  arming  five  or  six  Negroes 
in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  had  posted 
them  as  sentinels  ail  round  the  house,  and 
put  himself  on  guard  in  the  road  from 
Moka.  In  this  way  a  momentary  retreat 
at  least  was  secured  for  his  Georges,  and 
he  did  not  run  the  risk  of  a  surprise.  The 
night  passed  without  any  alarm.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  characteristic  of  plots 
hatched  among  the  Negroes  that  their 
secret  is  always  scrupulously  kept.  Thèse 
poor  fellows  are  not  yet  sufQciently 
civilised  to  enter  into  calculations  of  what 
they  may  gain  by  treachery. 

The  next  day  passed  as  the  preceding 
night  had  done,  and  the  following  night  as 
the  day  ;  nothing  occurred  to  make 
Georges  think  he  had  been  betrayed. 
Only  a  few  hours  now  separated  him 
from  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

At  about  nine  in  the  morning  Laïza 
arrived.  Georges  had  him  admitted  to 
his  room.  No  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  gênerai  arrangements  ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  produced  by  the  generosity  of 
Georges  was  increasing.  At  nine  in  the 
evening  the  ten  thousand  conspirators 
would  be  assembled  in  arms  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rivière  des  Lataniers  ;  at  ten  the 
conspiracy  would  break  out. 

While  Georges  was  questioning  Laïza 
as  to  the  individual  disposition  of  the 
men,  and  reckoning  up  with  him  the 
chances  of  this  perilous  enterprise,  he 
perceived  in  the  distance  his  messenger 
Miko-Miko,  who,  still  carrying  on  his 
shoulders  his  rod  and  baskets,  was  walk- 
ing  at  his  usual  pace  and  approaching 
the  house.  His  appearance  could  not 
possibly  hâve  been  better  timed.  Since 
the  day  of  the  races  Georges  had  not  even 
set  eyes  on  Sara. 

Self-controlled  as  was  the  young  man, 
he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  open- 
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ing  tbe  window  and  beckoning  to  Miko- 
Miko  to  quicken  his  pace,  which  the 
worthy  Chinaman  at  once  did.  Laïza 
wanted  to  withdraw  ;  but  Georges 
detained  him,  saying  tliat  he  had  some- 
thing  further  to  tell  him. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  Georges  had  fore- 
seen,  Miko-Miko  had  not  corne  to  Moka 
on  his  own  initiative  ;  immediately  on 
entering  he  produced  a  charming  little 
note,  folded  in  the  most  aristocratie 
fashion,  that  is  to  say,  long  and  narrow, 
on  which  a  lady's  neat  hand  had  uritten 
his  Christian  name  as  its  sole  address. 
Georges'  heart  beat  violently  at  the  mère 
sight  of  the  note.  He  took  it  from  the 
rnessenger's  hand,  and  to  conceal  his 
émotion — poor  philosopher  that  he  was, 
who  dared  not  show  the  feelings  of  a  man 
— went  and  read  it  in  a  corner  of  the 
window  recess. 

The  letter  turned  out  to  be  from  Sara, 
and  this  is  what  it  said  : 

"  My  friend, 

"  Be  at  Lord  Murray's  at  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  and  you  will  learn  what  I 
hardly  dare  tell  you,  so  happy  does  it 
make  me.  Then,  when  you  leave  him, 
corne  and  see  me  ;  I  shall  be  waiting  for 
you  in  our  summer-house. 

"  Your  Sara." 

Georges  read  this  letter  twice;  hecould 
make  nothing  of  this  double  appointment. 
How  could  Lord  Murray  tell  him  any- 
thing  that  would  make  Sara  happy,  and 
how  could  he,  on  leaving  Lord  Murray, 
that  is  to  say  at  about  three  o'clock,  in 
broad  daylight,  and  in  sight  of  everybody, 
présent  himself  at  M.  de  Malmédie's  ? 

Miko-Miko  was  the  only  person  who 
could  explain  ail  this  ;  accordingly  he 
appealed  to  the  Chinaman  and  began  to 
question  him,  but  the  worthy  dealer  knevv 
nothing  except  that  Mademoiselle  Sara 
had  sent  for  him  by  Bijou,  whom  he  had 
not  recognised  at  first,  since,  in  his 
struggle  with  Télémaque,  the  poor  wretch 
had  lost  part  of  a  nose  flat  enough 
already.  He  had  followed  him  and  found 
the  young  lady  in  the  summer-house 
where  he  had  been  twice  already,  and 
there  she  had  written  the  letter  which  he 
had  just  handed  to  Georges,  and  which 
the  intelligent  messenger  had  guessed  to 
be  addressed  to  him.  She  had  then 
given  him  a  pièce  of  gold,  and  that  was 
ail  he  knew. 

Georges  howe\-er  continued  to  question 
Miko-Miko,  asking  him  if  the  girl  had 


written  it  in  his  présence  ;  if  she  had  been 
alone  while  writing  it  ;  if  her  face  seemed 
sad  or  joyful.  The  girl  had  written  it  in 
his  présence  ;  no  one  else  was  there  ;  her 
face  denoted  entire  calmness  and  complète 
happiness. 

While  Georges  was  proceeding  with 
his  inquiry,  the  gallop  of  a  horse  was 
heard.  It  brought  a  messenger  iu  the 
Governor's  livery,  who,  a  moment  later, 
entered  the  apartment  and  handed  Georges 
a  letter  from  Lord  Murray.  This  letter 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  My  dear  Travelling  Companion, 

"  I  hâve  thought  much  about  you  since 
I  saw  you  last,  and  think  I  hâve  arranged 
your  little  business  rather  well.  Be  good 
enough  to  come  to  me  to-day  at  two 
o'clock.  I  shall  hâve,  I  hjpe,  some  good 
news  for  you. 

"  Yours  ahvays, 

"Murray." 

Thèse  two  letters  harmonised  perfectly 
with  one  another.  Accordingly,  however 
great  the  danger  for  Georges  of  presenting 
himself  in  the  town  in  his  présent  situa- 
tion, and  although  prudence  whispered  to 
him  that  to  adventure  himself  at  Port- 
Louis,  and  especially  at  the  Governor's 
house,  was  a  foolhardy  proceeding, 
he  gave  ear  only  to  his  pride,  which 
told  him  that  it  would  be  almost  an 
act  of  cowardice  to  décline  to  keep  thèse 
two  appointments,  given  as  they  were  by 
the  only  two  persons  who  had  responded, 
the  one,  to  his  love,  the  other  to  his  friend- 
ship.  So,  turning  to  the  messenger,  he 
ordered  him  to  présent  his  respec.  +o  his 
lordship  and  tell  him  that  he  wou..  be 
there  at  the  hour  agreed  upon. 

The  messenger  went  off  with  this  reply. 

Then  Georges  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Sara.  Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder  and 
read  the  few  lines  which  he  wrote  : 

"  Dear  Sara, 

"  In  the  fïrst  place,  bless  you  for  your 
letter  !  It  is  the  first  I  hâve  ever 
received  from  you,  and  short  as  it  is,  it 
tells  me  ail  I  wanted  to  know,  namely, 
that  you  hâve  not  forgotten  me,  that  you 
still  love  me,  and  that  you  are  mine,  as  I 
am  yours.  I  shall  be  at  Lord  Murray's 
at  the  hour  you  name.  Shall  you  be 
there  ?  you  do  not  say.  Alas  !  the  only 
happy  news  I  can  expect  must  come 
from  your  mouth  alone,  since  the  only 
happiness  in  the  world  to  v/hich  I  aspire 
is  that  of  being  your  husband.  Hitherto, 
1  hâve  done  ail  I  hâve  beeii  able  in  order 
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to  attain  it  ;  ail  that  I  shall  yet  do  will 
hâve  the  same  aim.  Keep  brave  and 
true  then,  Sara,  as  I  shall  be  brave  and 
true  ;  for,  close  to  us  as  happiness  seems 
to  you  to  be,  I  greatly  fear  that  we  hâve 
both  some  trying  expériences  yet  to  go 
through  before  attaining  it. 

"No  matter,  Sara  ;  my  conviction  is 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  withstand  a 
powerful  and  unchanging  will,  and  a  deep 
and  devoted  love  ;  hâve  this  love,  Sara, 
and  I  will  hâve  the  will. 

"  Your  Georges." 

Having  written  this  Icttsr,  Georges 
gave  it  to  Miko-Miko,  who  took  up  his 
bamboo  and  his  baskets  again,  and  started 
at  his  wonted  pace  for  Port-Louis,  having 
received,  it  goes  without  saying,  the  fresh 
payment  which  his  faithful  services  so 
well  deserved. 

Georges  was  left  alone  with  Laïza,  who 
had  heard  almost  ail,  and  understood 
everything. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  town  ?  "  he 
asked  Georges. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  latter. 

•'  It  is  imprudent,"  replied  the  Negro. 

"  1  know  it,  but  I  must  go  ;  and  I 
should  be  a  coward  in  my  own  eyes,  if 
I  did  not  go." 

"  Very  well,  go  then  ;  but  if  at  ten 
o'clock  you  hâve  not  arrived  at  the 
Rivière  des  Lataniers  ,  .  .  ." 

"  It  will  be  because  I  am  a  prisoner  or 
dead  :  in  that  event,  march  upon  the  town 
and  rescue  me,  or  avenge  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Laïza,  "  you  may 
count  upon  us."  And  thèse  two  men  who 
had  such  a  mutual  understanding  that 
one  word,  one  gesture,  one  clasp  of  the 
hand  sufïiced  to  make  them  sure  of  one 
another,  parted  without  exchanging  one 
further  promise  or  instruction. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  Georges 
was  informed  that  his  father  was  asking 
for  him  and  would  breakfast  with  him. 
Georges  answered  by  going  into  the 
dining-room  ;  he  v/as  as  calm  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Pierre  Munier  threw  at  him  a  glance  in 
which  was  depicted  ail  his  paternal  solici- 
tude  ;  but  was  reassured  by  seeing  his 
son's  face  just  the  same  as  usual  and 
perceiving  the  same  smile  upon  his  lips 
with  which  he  greeted  him  daily. 

"  God  be  praised,  my  dear  boy  !  "  said 
the  good  man.  "  When  I  saw  the  messen- 
gers  succeeding  eacb  other  so  rapidly  I 
was  afraid  they  brought  bad  news,  but 


your  air  of  calmness  tells  me  that  I  was 
mislaken." 

"  You  are  right,  father,"  answered 
Georges,  "  ail  goes  well  ;  the  revolt  is 
still  fixed  for  this  evening  at  the  same 
hour,  and  thèse  messengers  brought  me 
two  letters  :  one  from  the  Governor, 
giving  me  an  appointment  with  him  to- 
day  at  two  o'clock  ;  the  other  from  Sara, 
who  tells  me  that  she  loves  me." 

Pierre  Munier  remained  stunned  by 
surprise. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Georges  had 
spoken  to  him  of  the  revolt  of  the  blacks 
and  of  the  Governor's  friendship.  He 
had  known  indirectly  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  poor  father  trembled  to  the  depths  cl 
his  heart  at  seeing  his  dearly-loved  child 
embark  on  such  a  road.  He  stammered 
some  words,  but  Georges  interrupted 
him. 

"  Father,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  "  do  you 
recollect  the  day  when,  after  having  per- 
formed  prodigies  of  valour,  after  having 
rescued  the  Volunteers  and  taken  a  fîag, 
that  fîag  was  seized  from  you  by  M.  de 
Malmédie.  That  day  you  behaved  grandly, 
nobly,  sublimely,  in  présence  of  the 
enemy,  as  you  always  will  behave,  in- 
deed,  in  présence  of  danger.  That  day  I 
swore  that  some  time  men  and  things 
should  be  restored  to  their  proper  place  ; 
the  time  has  arrived,  and  I  will  not  shrink 
from  my  oath.  God  shall  judge  between 
slaves  and  masters,  between  weak  and 
strong,  between  martyrs  and  executioners, 
that  is  ail." 

Then,  as  Pierre  Munier,  without 
strength,  without  power,  without  résist- 
ance to  such  a  will,  sank  down,  as 
though  the  weight  of  the  world  were 
pressing  him  under,  Georges  ordered  Ali 
to  saddle  the  horses,  and,  after  quietly 
fînishing  his  breakfast,  glancing  sadly 
at  his  father  now  and  then,  rose  to  go 
out. 

Pierre  Munier  started  and  stood  up,  ex- 
tending  his  arms  towards  his  son. 

Georges  went  up  to  him,  took  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and,  with  an  expression 
of  filial  love  to  which  he  had  never  given 
way  before,  drew  the  vénérable  head  close 
to  him,  and  imprinted  five  or  six  kisses  in 
quick  succession  upon  his  grey  hair. 

"  My  son,  my  son  !  "  cried  Pierre 
Munier. 

"  Father,"  said  Georges,  "  you  shall 
hâve  a  respected  old  âge,  or  I  shall  hâve 
a  bloody  grave.     Farewell  !  " 
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Georges  hurried  from  the  rooin,  and 
tbe  old  man  fell  back  into  his  chair  with  a 
deep  groan. 


ClIAPTER   XXT 


THE     REFUSAL 


AT  about  two  leagues  from  his  father's 
house  Georges  overtook  Miko-IMiko 
returning  to  Port-Louis  ;  he  stopped  his 
horse,  motioned  to  the  Chinanmn  to 
approach  him,  spoke  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  to  which  Miko-Miko  replied  by  a  sign 
that  he  understood,  and  then  continued 
his  journey. 

\Vhen  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Mon- 
tagne de  la  Découverte,  Georges  began  to 
meet  people  coming  from  the  town;  he 
carefully  scrutinized  the  faces  of  thèse 
passers-by,  but  he  did  not  observe  on  the 
various  countenances  of  those  whom 
chance  brought  across  his  path  any  indi- 
cation that  might  lead  him  to  think  that 
the  project  for  the  revolt  which  was  going 
to  be  put  into  exécution  by  him  that  even- 
ing  had  in  the  slightest  degree  leaked  out. 
He  continued  his  road,  passed  the  canton- 
ments  of  the  Blacks,  and  entered  the 
town. 

AU  was  quiet  there  ;  every  one  appeared 
to  be  occupied  with  his  own  personal 
business,  and  no  gênerai  anxiety  hovered 
over  the  population.  The  ships  were 
rocking  peacefully  in  the  shelter  of  the 
harbour.  The  Pointe  aux  Blagueurs 
was  furnished  with  its  customary  loungers  ; 
an  American  vessel,  just  arrived  from 
Calcutta,  was  casting  anchor  in  front  of 
the  Chien-de-Plomb. 

The  appearance  of  Georges,  however, 
seenied  to  create  a  certain  excitement,  but 
it  was  clear  that  this  w^as  connected  with 
the  afïair  of  the  races  and  the  unheard-of 
insuit  offered  by  a  Mulatto  to  a  White. 
Several  groups  evidently  dropped,  on 
seeing  Georges,  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion that  was  occupying  them,  in  order  to 
follow  him  with  their  eyes  and  exchange 
sotto  voce  some  words  of  astonishment  at 
his  audacity  in  appearing  in  the  Town 
again  ;  but  Georges  responded  to  their 
stares  with  a  look  so  haughty,  and  to 
their    whispers    with    a   smile    so    con- 


temptuous,  that  they  lowered  their glances, 
unable  to  endure  the  gleam  of  galling 
superiority  that  Hashed  from  his  eyes. 
Besides,  the  silver-chased  butt  ends  of  a 
pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols  could  be 
seen  protruding  from  each  of  his  holsters. 

Georges  bestowed  his  chief  attention 
upon  the  soldiers  and  officers  whom  he 
met  on  his  road.  But  both  soldiers  and 
officers  wore  the  bored  expression  of 
persons  who  had  been  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another  and  con- 
demned  to  exile  at  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  leagues.  Certainly,  if  any  of 
them  had  the  knowledge  that  Georges 
was  providing  employment  for  them 
during  the  night,  they  looked,  if  not  glad, 
at  least  as  if  they  were  not  at  ail  con- 
cerned. 

Georges  was  reassured  by  thèse  signs. 

He  arrived  in  due  course  at  the  gâte  of 
Government  House,  threw  his  horse's 
bridle  into  Ali's  hands,  ordering  him  not 
to  leave  the  place.  Then  he  crossed  the 
court-yard,  mounted  the  steps,  and  entered 
the  ante-chamber. 

The  servants  had  been  given  instruc- 
tions beforehand  to  admit  M,  Georges 
Munier  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself. 
A  footman  accordingîy  preceded  the 
young  man,  opened  the  door  of  the  salon 
and  announced  his  name,  and  Georges 
entered. 

In  this  room  were  Lord  Aîurray,  M.  de 
Malmédie  and  Sara. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  Sara, 
whose  eyes  had  turned  to  him  immedi- 
ately,  the  face  of  Georges  expressed  a 
feeling  of  pain  rather  than  of  joy  at  sight 
of  her  ;  his  forehead  became  slightly 
wrinkled,  his  eyebrows  contracted,  and  an 
almost  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  mouth. 

Sara,  who  had  risen  quickly,  felt  her 
knees  give  way  under  her,  and  sank  back 
slowly  into  her  chair. 

M.  de  Malmédie  stood  up  stiffly,  as  was 
his  habit,  contenting  himself  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head:  Lord  Murray 
took  two  steps  towards  Georges  and  gave 
him  his  hand. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  rejoice 
to  tell  you  some  news  that  will,  I  hope, 
crown  your  desires;  namely,  that  M.  de 
Malmédie,  being  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  ail  thèse  distinctions  of  colour  and 
ail  thèse  rivalries  of  caste  which  for  two 
hundred  years  hâve  been  the  bane,  not 
only  of  the  Isie  of  France,  but  of  the 
Colonies  in  gênerai,  M.  de  Malmédie,  I 
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«îay,  consents  to  grant  you  the  hand  of  his 
nièce,  Mademoiselle  Sara  de  jMalmédie. 

Sara  blushed  and  raised  her  eyes  im- 
perceptibly  to  Georges,  but  the  latter 
contented  himself  with  bowing  without 
making  any  reply.  M.  de  Malmédie  and 
Lord  Murray  looked  at  one  another  in 
astonishment. 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Malmédie,"  said  Lord 
Murray  smiling,  "  I  quite  see  that  our 
incredulous  friend  does  not  trust  my  un- 
supported  word  ;  tell  him  then  that  you 
grant  him  the  request  he  has  made  you, 
and  that  you  wish  ail  recollection  of  ani- 
mosity,  past  and  présent,  to  be  forgotten 
between  your  two  familles." 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Malmédie, 
evidently  imposing  a  great  effort  upon 
himself,  "and  the  Governor  has  just 
acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments.  If 
you  bear  any  malice  on  account  of  a 
certain  incident  which  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Port-Louis,  forget  it,as  I  promise 
you  in  my  son's  name  that  he  will  forget 
the  grave  insuit  which  you  offered  him 
quite  lately.  As  for  your  union  with  my 
nièce,  his  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
told  you  that  I  give  my  consent  to  it, 
and,  unless  to-day  it  should  be  you  who 
décline " 

"  Oh,  Georges  !  "  cried  Sara  carried 
away  by  her  émotion. 

"  Do  not  judge  me  hastily  by  my  answer, 
Sara,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  for  that 
answer  is,  I  assure  you,  dictated  by  an 
imperious  necessity.  Sara,  since  the  even- 
ing  in  the  summer  house,  since  the  night 
of  the  bail,  since  the  day  when  I  saw  you 
for  the  fîrst  time,  you  hâve  been  my  wife 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  No  other 
than  yourself  will  ever  bear  a  name  which 
you  hâve  not  despised  in  spite  of  its 
humbleness  ;  ail  that  I  am  about  to  say 
then  is  merely  a  question  of  form  and  of 
time." 

Georges  turned  to  the  Governor. 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lord,"  he  continued, 
"  thank  you  ;  I  acknowledge,  in  what  is 
happening  to-day,  the  support  of  your 
gênerons  philanthropy  and  of  your  kind 
friendship.  But,  on  the  day  when  M.  de 
Malmédie  refused  me  his  nièce,  when  M. 
Henri  insulted  me  for  the  second  time, 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  avenge  that 
refusai  and  that  insuit  by  insulting  him 
publicly  and  ignominiously,  on  that  day  I 
broke  with  the  Whites,  and  there  is  no 
reconciliation  possible  between  us.  M. 
de  Malmédie,  influenced  by  some  calcu- 


lation,  some  intention  which  I  do  not 
understand,  may  be  ready  to  meet  me 
half-way,  but  I  will  not  advancethe  other 
half.  If  Mademoiselle  Sara  loves  me,  she 
is  free,  is  mistress  of  her  hand  and  her 
fortune  ;  it  is  for  her  to  show  herself  more 
noble  still  in  my  eyes  by  descending  to 
my  level,  and  not  for  me  to  lower  myself 
in  her  eyes  by  trying  to  climb  to  hers." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Georges  !  "  cried  Sara, 
"  you  know  quite  well " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Georges,  "that  you 
are  a  noble  girl,  that  you  hâve  a  devoted 
heart,  a  pure  soûl.  I  know  that  you  will 
corne  to  me,  Sara,  spite  of  ail  obstacles, 
ail  hindrances,  ail  préjudices.  I  know 
that  I  hâve  only  to  wait  for  you  and  that 
I  shall  see  you  appear  one  day,  and  for 
just  this  reason,  that,  the  sacrifice  being 
on  your  side,  you  hâve  already  decided  in 
your  gênerons  heart  that  you  will  make 
this  sacrifice  for  me.  But  for  you,  M.  de 
Malmédie,  for  your  son  M.  Henri,  who 
agrées  to  décline  to  fight  with  me  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  hâve  me  whipped  by 
his  friends,  oh  !  between  us  it  is  war  to 
the  death,  do  you  understand  ?  it  is  a 
mortal  hatred  that  can  only  be  ended 
on  my  part  by  his  death  or  his 
humiliation  ;  let  your  son  make  his  choice 
then." 

"  Your  Excellency,"  answered  M.  de 
Malmédie  with  more  dignity  than  might 
hâve  been  expected  from  him,  "  you  see 
that  I,  for  my  part,  hâve  done  what  I 
could  ;  I  hâve  sacrificed  my  pride,  I  hâve 
forgotten  the  old  insuit  as  well  as  the 
récent  one,  but  I  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  more,  and  I  must  abide  by 
the  déclaration  of  war  which  this  gentle- 
man has  made  against  me.  Only,  we 
shall  act  on  the  défensive  while  awaiting 
his  attack.  Now,  Mademoiselle,"  con- 
tinued M.  de  Malmédie  turning  to  Sara, 
*'  you  are  free  in  regard  to  your  heart, 
your  hand,  and  your  fortune.  Act  then  as 
you  wish  ;  stay  with  this  gentleman,  or 
ifoUow  me." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Sara,  "  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  with  you.  Farewell,  Georges  !  I  do 
not  understand  at  ail  what  you  hâve  done 
to-day;  but  I  am  certain  that  you  hâve 
acted  as  you  ought  to  hâve  acted." 

And,  bowing  with  quiet  dignity  to  the 
Governor,  Sara  went  out  with  M.  de 
Malmédie. 

Lord  Murray  accompanied  them  to  the 
door  and  went  out  with  them,  returning  a 
moment  afterwards. 
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Mis  look  of  inquiry  met  the  steadfast 
glance  of  Georges,  and  a  short  silence 
ensued  between  the  two  men  who, 
thanks  to  their  lofty  nature,  understood 
each  other  so  well. 

"  So,"  said  the  Governor,  "  you  bave 
refused." 

"  I  thougbt  it  my  duty  to  act  thus,  my 
Lord." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  appear  to  question 
you  ;  but  may  I  know  what  sentiment  lias 
prompted  your  refusai  ?  " 

"  The  sentiment  of  my  own  dignity." 

"  That  is  the  only  one  ?  " 

"  If  there  be  another,  my  Lord,  allow 
me  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

"  Listen,  Georges,"  said  the  Governor, 
with  a  degree  of  unconstraint  which  was 
ail  the  more  charming  in  him,  as  you  felt 
it  to  be  quite  foreign  to  his  cold  and  placid 
disposition,  "  listen  !  From  the  moment 
when  I  met  you  on  board  the  Leicester 
and  was  able  to  appreciate  the  high 
qualities  that  distinguish  you,  my  désire 
was  to  make  you  act  as  a  bond  which 
should  unité  the  two  opposed  castes  in 
this  Island.  I  began  by  discovering  your 
sentiments,  then  you  made  me  the  confî- 
dant  of  your  love,  and  I  agreed  to  the 
request  which  you  made  to  me  that  I 
would  be  your  intermediary,  your  sponsor, 
your  second.  For  that,  Georges,"  re- 
sumed  Lord  Murray  in  response  to  an 
inclination  of  the  head  from  Georges,  "for 
that,  my  young  friend,  you  owe  no  thanks; 
you  were  yourself  anticipating  my  wishes, 
you  were  supporting  my  scheme  of  con- 
ciliation, you  were  making  the  path  easy 
for  my  political  projects.  I  therefore  went 
with  you  to  M.  de  Malmédie's  and  backed 
up  your  request  with  ail  the  authority  of  my 
présence  and  ail  the  weight  of  my  name." 

"  I  know,  my  Lord,  and  I  thank  you. 
But  you  saw  for  yourself  that  neither  the 
weight  of  your  name,  honourable  as  it  is, 
nor  the  authority  of  your  présence,  fîatter- 
ing  as  it  must  hâve  been,  were  able  to 
spare  me  a  refusai." 

"  I  felt  it  as  much  as  you  did,  Georges. 
I  admired  your  calm  behaviour,  and  I 
understood  from  your  coolness  that  you 
were  planning  a  terrible  revenge.  That 
revenge  you  took  publicly,  on  the  day  of 
the  races,  and  on  that  day  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  once  more  that  I  must  in  ail 
probability  abandon  my  schemes  of  con- 
ciliation." 

"  I  had  warned  you,  my  Lord,  when  I 
left  you." 


"  Yes,  I  Icnow,  but  listen  to  me  :  I  did 
not  regard  myself  even  then  as  defeated  : 
yesterday  I  went  to  M.  de  Malmédie,  and 
by  dint  of  prayers  and  entreaties,  by  dint 
of  almost  abusing  the  influence  which  my 
position  gives  me,  I  obtained  from  the 
father  a  promise  that  he  would  forget  his 
old  hatred  against  your  father  ;  from  the 
son,  that  he  would  forget  his  récent  hatred 
against  you;  and  from  both,  that  they 
would  consent  to  your  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Malmédie." 

"  Sara  is  free,  my  Lord,"  interrupted 
Georges  vehemently,  "  and,  thank  God, 
requires  the  consent  of  nobody  for  be- 
coming  my  wife." 

"  Yes,  I  admit  it,"  replied  the  Governor, 
"  but  what  a  différence,  I  put  it  to  you, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  between  carrying 
ofif  a  girl  clandestinely  from  her  guardian's 
house,  and  receiving  her  publicly  from 
the  hands  of  her  family  !  Consult  your 
pride,  M.  Munier,  and  see  if  I  hâve  not 
secured  for  it  a  suprême  satisfaction — a 
triumph  which  even  your  pride  did  not 
anticipate." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  Georges.  "  Un- 
happily  this  consent  comes  too  late." 

"  Too  late  !  too  late  for  what  ?  "  replied 
the  Governor. 

"  Excuse  me  from  answering  you  on 
that  point,  my  Lord.     It  is  my  secret." 

"  Your  secret,  poor  fellow  !  Well,  would 
you  like  that  I  should  tell  you  this  secret 
which  j^ou  are  unwilling  to  disclose  ?  " 

Georges  looked  at  the  Governor  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity. 

"  Your  secret,  indeed  !  "  continued  the 
Governor,  "  a  well-guarded  secret  certainly, 
that  is  confided  to  ten  thousand  persons." 

Georges  looked  again  at  the  Governor, 
but  this  time  without  smiling. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  resumed  the  Governor, 
"  you  wished  to  ruin  yourself,  I  wanted  to 
save  you.  I  went  and  found  Sara's  uncle, 
I  took  him  apart  and  said  to  him  :  '  You 
hâve  under-rated  M.  Georges  Munier,  you 
hâve  repulsed  him  with  insolence,  you 
hâve  forced  him  to  break  openly  with 
you,  and  you  were  wrong  in  so  doing. 
For  M.  Georges  Munier  is  a  distinguished 
man,  of  lofty  mind,  and  noble  soûl  ;  there 
was  something  to  be  made  of  such 
qualifications  as  he  possesses,  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  I  tell  you  that  M.  Georges 
Munier  holds  ail  our  lives  in  his  hand  at 
the  présent  moment  ;  he  is  the  leader  of 
a  vast  conspiracy;  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow  evening  (it  was  yesterday  that  I 
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was  speaking  to  him)  M.  Georges  Manier 
will  march  upon  Port-Louis  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Negroes,  and,  as  we  hâve 
only  eighteen  hundred  soldiers,  we  shall 
ail  be  lost  unless  chance  should  suggest 
to  me  some  plan  for  safety,  such  as  some- 
times  occurs  to  men  of  genius.  In  short, 
the  day  after  to-morro\v  M.  Georges 
Munier,  whom  at  this  moment  you  look 
down  upon  as  descended  from  a  herd  of 
slaves,  will  perhaps  be  our  master,  and 
perhaps  will  choose  to  hâve  you  in  his 
turn  as  a  slave.  Well,  sir,'  I  said  to  him, 
'you  can  prevent  ail  this,  you  can  save 
the  Colony;  forgive  the  past,  grant  M. 
Georges  your  niece's  hand  which  you 
refused  him,  and,  if  he  accepts,  if  he  con- 
sents  to  accept,  I  ought  to  say,  for,  the 
parts  being  changed,  the  claims  may  be 
changed  also,  well,  then  you  will  hâve 
saved  not  only  your  own  life,  your  liberty 
and  your  fortune,  but  also  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  us  ail.'  That  is 
what  I  said  to  him  ;  and  then,  at  my 
prayers,  my  entreaties,  nay,  my  orders, 
he  consented.  But  what  I  had  foreseen 
has  happened  ;  you  had  pledged  yourself 
too  soon,  and  you  are  not  able  to  with- 
draw." 

Georges  had  followed  the  Governor's 
words  with  ever  increasing  astonishment, 
yet  with  perfect  calmness. 

"Then  you  know  ail,  my  Lord,"  he 
said  when  the  other  had  fînished. 

'»  I  think  you  must  see  that  I  do,  and  I 
believe  I  hâve  forgotten  nothing." 

"  No,"  answered  Georges,  smiling,  "no, 
your  spies  are  well  informed,  and  I  com- 
pliment you  on  the  manner  in  which  your 
police  are  organised." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Governor,  "  now 
that  you  know  the  motive  which  caused 
my  action,  there  is  still  time  ;  accept 
Sara's  hand,  be  reconciled  with  her 
family,  abandon  your  mad  scheme,  and  I 
will  know  nothing,  I  will  ignore  every- 
thing,  forget  everything." 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Georges. 

"  Reflect  then  on  the  kind  of  men  to 
whom  you  hâve  bound  yourself." 

"  You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  thèse  men, 
of  whom  you  speak  with  such  contempt, 
are  my  brothers.  They  hâve  recognised 
me,  who  am  despised  by  the  Whites  as 
their  inferior,  as  their  Chief.  You  forget 
that  when  thèse  men  handed  over  their 
lives  into  my  keeping,  I  consecrated  my 
life  to  them." 

♦*  You  refuse  then  ?  " 


"  I  refuse." 

"  In  spite  of  my  entreaties  ?  " 

'•  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  but  I  cannot 
listen  to  them." 

"  In  spite  of  your  love  for  Sara  and  her 
love  for  you  ?  " 

"  In  spite  of  everything." 

"  Reflect  once  more." 

"  It  is  useless,  my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  Very  good  .  .  .  Now,  sir,"  said  Lord 
Murray,  "  one  final  question." 

"  Put  it." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  and  you  were 
in  mine,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

•'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes;  if  I  were  Georges  Munier,  leader 
of  a  revolt,  and  you  Lord  Murray, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France;  if  you 
had  me  in  your  power  as  I  hold  you  in 
mine,  tell  me,  I  ask  you  for  the  second 
time,  what  you  would  do  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  do,  my  Lord  ?  I 
should  allow  the  man  to  go  out  from  hère 
who  came  on  your  own  invitation, 
believing  he  was  summoned  to  an  inter- 
view, and  not  being  dragged  into  an 
ambuscade.  Then,  in  the  evening,  if  I 
had  faith  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I 
should  appeal  to  God,  that  He  might 
décide  between  us." 

"  Well,  you  would  be  wrong,  Georges  ; 
for,  the  moment  I  drew  the  sword  you 
would  be  unable  to  save  me.  The 
moment  I  had  kindled  the  revolt,  I  should 
hâve  to  quench  it  with  my  blood.  .  .  No, 
Georges,  I  don't  want  a  man  like  yourself  to 
die  upon  the  scaflfold,  do  you  understand  ? 
to  die  like  a  vulgar  rebel,  whose  intentions 
will  be  calumniated,  and  whose  name  will 
be  blasted,  So,  in  order  to  save  you  from 
such  a  misfortune,  to  snatch  you  from 
your  fate,  you  are  my  prisoner,  sir  ;  I 
arrest  you  !  " 

"  My  Lord  !  "  cried  Georges,  looking 
round  him  for  some  weapon  which  he 
might  seize  and  défend  himself  with. 

*'  Men,"  said  the  Governor,  raising  his 
voice,  "  enter  and  seize  this  man." 

Four  soldiers,  headed  by  a  corporal, 
entered  and  surrounded  Georges. 

"  Conduct  this  gentleman  to  the  Police 
Station,"  said  the  Governor  ;  "  put  him  in 
the  room  which  I  made  ready  this  morning; 
and,  while  keeping  a  strict  guard  over  him, 
take  care  that  neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
fail  in  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him." 

With  thèse  words,  the  Governor  saluted 
Georges,  and  Georges  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER     XXII 

THE    REVOLT 

ALL  that  had  just  taken  place  had 
occurred  so  rapidly  and  in  a  manner 
so  unforeseen  that  Georges  had  had  no 
time  to  prépare  himself  for  what  had 
befallen  him.  But,  thanks  to  his  wonder- 
ful  power  of  self-control,  he  concealed 
beneath  an  impassive  and  perpétuai  smile 
of  careless  disdain  the  various  émotions 
by  which  he  was  assailed. 

The  prisoner  and  his  guards  went  out 
by  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  house  at 
which  the  Governor's  carriage  was  wait- 
ing  ;  and,  either  by  accident  or  by 
intention,  Miko-Miko  was  passing  just  in 
front  of  this  door  at  the  very  moment 
when  Georges  was  getting  into  the 
carriage.  The  young  man  and  his  usual 
messenger  exchanged  glances. 

Georges  was  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Governor's  orders  to  the  Police 
Station,  a  large  building  the  name  of 
which  indicates  its  use,  situated  in  the 
Rîie  du  Gouvernement,  a  little  below  the 
Comedy  Théâtre.  Georges  was  taken  to 
the  room  mentioned  by  the  Governor. 

This  room  had  evidently  been  prepared 
beforehand,  as  Lord  Murray  had  said, 
and  it  was  even  clear  that  there  had  been 
the  intention  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  It  was  neatly  furnished  and 
the  bed  was  almost  élégant  ;  nothing  in 
the  room  suggested  a  prison,  except  that 
its  Windows  were  barred. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  Georges 
and  the  prisoner  found  himself  alone,  he 
went  at  once  to  the  window,  which  was 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  and 
looked  out  on  the  Hôtel  Coignet.  Oneof 
the  Windows  of  the  hôtel  was  just 
opposite  the  room  occupied  by  Georges, 
so  that  the  prisoner  could  see  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  and  ail  the  more 
easily  because  this  window  stood  open. 
Georges  went  back  from  the  window  to 
the  door,  listened,  and  heard  the  guard 
being  mounted  in  the  corridor.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 
No  sentry  had  been  placed  in  the  street, 
the  bars  being  relied  on  for  preventing  the 
prisoner's  escape,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  bars  were  so  thick  as  to  render  such  a 
précaution  superfluous.  He  had  therefore 
no  hope  of  escaping  unless  he  received 
some  help  from  outside. 

But  Georges  was  doubtless  expecting 


this  help  from  outside,  for,  leaving  his 
window  open,  he  remained  with  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  the  Hôtel  Coignet, 
which,  as  we  hâve  said,  rises  opposite  the 
Police  Station.  In  point  of  fact,  his  hopes 
were  not  disappointed  ;  after  waiting  for 
an  hour  he  saw  Miko-Miko,  with  his 
bamboo  rod  on  his  shoulder,  cross  the 
room  opposite  to  his  own,  conducted  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  house.  Georges 
and  he  exchanged  but  one  glance  ;  but 
this  look,  rapid  as  it  was,  restored  calm- 
ness  to  Georges'  brow. 

From  that  moment  Georges  appeared 
almost  as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  own  room  at  Moka  ;  from  time  to 
time,  however,  an  attentive  observer  might 
hâve  noticed  that  he  knit  his  brows  and 
passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead. 
Beneath  this  apparent  calmness  a  host  of 
refîections  were  surging  in  his  mind,  and, 
like  a  rising  tide,  beating  upon  his  brain 
with  their  ebb  and  flow. 

However,  the  hours  passed  by  without 
bringing  to  the  prisoner  any  indication 
that  préparations  were  being  made  in  the 
town.  Neither  roU  of  drum  nor  clash  of 
arms  was  heard.  Georges  ran  to  the 
window  two  or  three  times,  deceived  by  a 
noise  resembling  the  roU  of  drums  ;  but 
each  time  he  saw  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  sound  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  drums  was  the  noise  made  by  waggons 
loaded  with  barrels  passing  along  the 
streets. 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  Georges, 
becoming  more  disturbed  and  uneasy  with 
its  advance,  kept  going  from  the  door 
to  the  window  and  back  again  with  a 
feverish  movement  which  he  made  the 
kss  effort  to  suppress  since  he  was  alone; 
the  door  remained  guarded  by  the  sen- 
tinel,  while  the  window  remained  un- 
guarded  except  for  its  bars. 

Occasionally  Georges  placed  his  hand 
over  his  breast,  and  a  slight  contraction 
of  his  features  showed  that  he  was  feeling 
one  of  those  momentary  spasms  which 
the  bravest  of  men  cannot  overcome  in 
critical  circumstances.  Doubtless  he 
was  thinking  at  such  moments  of  his 
father,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  péril,  and 
of  Sara,  who  ail  unknowingly  had 
brought  him  into  this  danger.  As  for 
the  Governor,  though  Georges  maintained 
against  him  that  cold  and  concentrated 
rage  which  a  gambler  who  has  lost  feels 
towards  his  antagonist,  he  could  not  dis- 
guise from  himself  that,  on  this  occasion, 
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he  had  displayed  towards  hini  not  only' 
ail  that  gentlemanly  conduct  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  but  further  that  he 
had  not  arrested  him  until  he  had  offered 
him  ail  the  means  of  escape  which  were 
in  his  power.  Ail  this,  however,  had  not 
prevented  Georges  from  being  committed 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Meanwhile  the  darkness  was  increas- 
ing.  Georges  lookcd  at  his  watch,  and 
saw  that  it  was  half-past  eight  ;  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  revolt  would  break 
out. 

Suddenly  Georges  raised  his  head  and 
fîxed  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  Hôtel 
Coignet,  where  he  had  seen  a  shadow 
moving  in  the  room  opposite  his  own. 
The  shadowy  figure  niade  him  a  sign  ; 
Georges  moved  from  the  window,  and  a 
parcel  was  thrown  across  the  street 
through  the  bars  and  fell  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Georges  ran  forward  and  picked  up  the 
parcel,  which  contained  a  rope  and  a  file  ; 
this  was  the  help  from  outside  that 
Georges  v/as  expecting. 

Georges  held  his  liber ty  between  his 
hands  ;  but  it  was  only  in  order  to  en- 
counter  the  hour  of  danger  that  he  wished 
to  he  at  Uberty. 

He  concealed  the  rope  beneath  his 
niattress,  and,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
began  to  file  one  of  the  bars.  Thèse  bars 
were  sufficiently  wide  apart  from  one 
another  to  enable  him  to  creep  through 
the  opening,  if  one  of  them  were  removed. 

It  was  a  muffled  file,  which  made 
scarcely  any  noise,  and,  as  his  supper  had 
been  brought  to  him  at  seven  o'clock, 
Georges  felt  almost  certain  that  he  would 
not  be  disturbed. 

However,  the  work  progressed  slowly. 
Nine  o'clock,  half-past  nine,  ten,  sounded. 
For  some  time  the  prisoner  while  sawing 
at  the  iron  bar  had  thought  he  saw  bright 
lights  shining  towards  the  end  of  the  Rue 
dti  Gouvernement  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Comédie  and  the  harbour.  But 
not  a  single  patrol  made  its  way  through 
the  Town,  not  a  single  belated  soldier 
was  going  back  to  barracks.  Georges 
could  not  understand  this  indifférence  on 
the  Governor's  part  ;  he  knew  him  too 
well  not  to  be  sure  that  he  had  taken  ail 
his  précautions,  and  yet,  as  we  hâve  said, 
the  Town  appeared  quite  undefended,  and 
as  though  abandoned  to  itself. 

At  ten  o'clock,  however,  he  thought  lie 
heard    sounds    gradually    increasing     in 


volume  proceeding  from  the  direction  of 
the  Malabar  cantonment,  the  direction 
from  which,  as  you  will  remember,  the 
slaves,  after  mustering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rivière  des  Lataniers,  would  arrive. 
Georges  redoubled  his  efforts;  the  bar 
was  already  completely  sawn  through  at 
the  bottom,  and  he  had  just  begun  upon 
the  top. 

The  noise  continued  to  increase.  Therc 
was  no  room  for  mistake  ;  it  was  the 
Sound  caused  by  the  mingled  voices  of 
several  thousands  of  men.  Laïza  had 
kept  his  word.  A  smile  of  joy  passed 
over  Georges'  lips,  a  flash  of  pride  lit  up 
his  brow  ;  there  was  to  be  fighting  ;  not 
victory,  perhaps,  but,  at  least,  a  struggle. 
And  Georges  would  be  in  the  thick  of  it, 
for  the  bar  now  held  only  by  a  thread. 

So  he  listened  with  eager  ears  and 
palpitating  heart  ;  the  sounds  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  while  the  light  which  he  had 
already  noticed  grew  brighter.  Was 
there  a  fire  at  Port-Louis?  That  could 
hardly  be,  for  no  cry  of  alarm  had  been 
heard. 

Georges  waited  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  hoping  that  his  anxiety  would  be 
relieved  by  hearing  the  sound  of  firing, 
which  would  tell  him  that  the  work  was 
beginning;  but  the  same  strange  noise 
which  he  had  heard  previously  continued, 
yet  without  being  intermingled  with 
the  noise  which  he  was  expecting  to 
hear. 

The  prisoner  then  thought  that  the 
important  thing  for  him  was  to  make  his 
escape  at  once.  Georges  gave  the  bar  a 
final  wrench,  and  it  yielded.  He  next  tied 
the  rope  firmly  to  its  support,  threw  the 
bar  out  to  serve  as  a  weapon,  let  himself 
slide  down  the  rope,  reached  the  ground 
safely,  picked  up  the  bar,  and  rushed 
down  one  of  the  side  streets.  The  nearer 
Georges  drew  to  the  Rue  de  Paris,  which 
crosses  ail  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
Town,  the  brighter  grew  the  light  and  the 
louder  the  noise;  at  last  he  reached  the 
corner  of  a  brilliantly  illuminated  street, 
and  every thing  was  at  once  explained  to 
him. 

AU  the  streets  that  led  to  the  Malabar 
cantonment,  and  by  which  the  revolted 
slaves  would  enter  the  Town,  were  illumi- 
nated as  if  for  a  fête,  and  at  différent  spots 
in  front  of  the  principal  houses  had  been 
piaced  casks  of  arrack,  brandy,  and  rum, 
with  their  heads  staved  in,  as  if  for  distri- 
bution gratis. 
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The  Negroes  had  rushed  like  a  torrent 
upon  Port-Louis,  uttering  cries  of  rage 
and  vengeance.  But  they  arrived  to  find 
the  streets  illuminated,  and  had  seen  thèse 
tempting  barrels.  For  an  instant  the 
orders  of  Laïza,  and  the  thought  that  ail 
thèse  barrels  might  be  poisoned,  restrained 
them  ;  but  soon  their  natural  craving  got 
the  better  of  their  discipline  and  even  of 
their  fears.  Some  of  them  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  and  began  to  drink.  On  hearing 
their  shouts  of  delight,  the  other  Negroes 
were  unable  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  ail 
this  great  multitude,  sufficient  to  annihi- 
late  Port-Louis,  was  split  up  and  scattered 
in  a  moment,  crowding  round  the  casks 
with  shouts  of  joyous  infatuation,  drinking 
in  handfuls  rum,  brandy,  and  arrack,  the 
everlasting  poison  of  the  black  races,  the 
sight  of  which  no  Negro  can  resist,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  sells  his  children, 
his  father  and  mother,  and  often  ends  by 
selling  himself. 

Hence  those  shouts  of  strange  import 
which  Georges  had  not  been  able  to 
explain.  The  Governor  had  put  into 
practice  the  advice  given  by  Jacques  him- 
self, and  it  had  turned  out  only  too  well. 
The  revolted  slaves  had  entered  Port- 
Louis,  but  their  rage  had  cooled  down 
before  they  were  well  across  the  quarter 
of  the  Town  extending  from  the  Petite- 
Montagne  tothe  Tron-Fan/aron, andha.d 
expired  at  a  hundred  yards  from  Govern- 
ment House. 

At  the  sight  of  the  strange  spectacle 
which  unfolded  itself  before  his  eyes, 
Georges  retained  no  further  doubt  as  to 
the  resuit  of  his  enterprise,  he  remembered 
what  Jacques  had  predicted,  and  shuddered 
with  anger  and  shame.  Thèse  men  by 
whose  aid  he  had  reckoned  on  making  a 
révolution  which  would  overthrow  the 
Island  and  avenge  two  centuries  of 
slavery  by  an  hour  of  victory  and  a  future 
of  liberty, — thèse  men  were  laughing, 
singing,  dancing,  defenceless,  intoxicated, 
staggering  ;  thèse  men  three  hundred 
soldiers  armed  with  whips  might  now 
drive  them  back  to  work  ;  and  thèse  men 
numbered  ten  thousand  ! 

So  ail  this  long  toil  which  Georges  had 
imposed  upon  himself  was  thrown  away  ; 
ail  this  lofty  study  of  his  own  mind,  his 
own  strength,  his  own  worth,  was  useless; 
ail  this  God-given  superiority  of  character, 
of  éducation  at  the  expense  of  others,  ail 
this  was  crushed  in  face  of  the  instincts  of 
a  race  that  preferred  brandy  to  liberty. 


Georges  realised  at  once  the  worthless- 
ness  of  his  ambitions  ;  his  pride  liad 
carried  him  for  a  moment  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  had  shov.-n  him  ail  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  at  his  feet  ;  then  ail 
had  disappeared, — it  was  but  a  dream. 
And  Georges  found  himself  back  at  the 
same  spot  where  his  de^usive  pride  had 
seized  him. 

Ile  grasped  his  iron  bar  between  his 
hands  ;  he  felt  himself  smitten  with  a 
fîerce  longing  to  hurl  himself  into  the 
midst  of  ail  thèse  wretches  and  to  smash 
ail  thèse  besotted  heads  that  had  not  had 
the  strength  to  resist  the  coarse  temptation 
for  which  he  would  hâve  to  suffer. 

Some  groups  of  curions  onlookers,  no 
doubt  puzzled  at  this  extempore  fête 
which  the  Governor  was  giving  to  the 
slaves,  stood  staring  at  the  proceedings 
with  open  mouths.  Every  one  asked  his 
neighbour  what  it  ail  meant,  only  to  fînd 
that  his  neighbour,  as  ignorant  as  himself, 
could  not  give  him  the  slightest  expia- 
nation. 

Georges  rushed  from  group  to  group, 
searching  with  his  eyes  thèse  long  streets, 
illuminated  and  fiUed  with  drunken 
Negroes  uttering  frantic  cries.  He  was 
looking  amid  ail  this  crowd  of  filthy  créa- 
tures for  a  man,  the  one  man  on  whom 
he  still  relied  among  this  gênerai  dégra- 
dation.    This  man  was  Laiza. 

Suddenly,  Georges  heard  a  loud  noise 
proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the 
Police  Station,  then  a  brisk  firing  began, 
on  the  one  side  with  the  précision  custom- 
ary  to  regular  troops,  on  the  other  with 
that  spasmodic  fitfulness  which  accom- 
panies  the  firing  of  volunteers. 

So,  at  last,  there  was  a  spot  where 
fighting  was  taking  place. 

Georges  dashed  off  in  that  direction, 
and  in  îive  minutes  was  in  the  Rue  du 
Gouvernement.  He  was  not  mistaken, 
This  small  band  who  were  fighting  were 
led  by  'Laiza.,  who,  having  learnt  that 
Georges  was  a  prisoner,  had  gone  round 
the  Town  with  four  hundred  picked  men, 
and  had  marched  on  the  Police  Station 
to  rescue  him. 

This  action  had  doubtless  been  foreseen, 
for,  immediately  on  seeing  the  little  band 
of  revolted  slaves  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
Street,  an  English  battalion  had  moved 
ofF  to  oppose  them. 

Laïza  had  hardly  hoped  to  be  allowed 
to  rescue  Georges  without  a  fight,  but  he 
had  reckoned  on  the  di^•ersion  that  would 
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be  caused  by  the  rest  of  the  Negroes 
arriving  by  the  streets  adjacent  to  the 
Malabar  cantonment;  unfortunately,  as 
\ve  hâve  seen,  this  diversion  had  failed 
him  from  the  cause  which  we  hâve  related. 

Georges  took  one  leap  into  the  midst  of 
the  combatants,  shouting  loudly,  "  Laïza  ! 
Laïza  !  "  He  had  found  one  Negro  worthy 
of  the  name  of  man  ;  he  had  found  a 
nature  equal  to  his  own. 

The  two  leaders  met  under  fire,  and, 
without  seeking  cover,  and  regardless  of 
the  bullets  whistling  round  them,  ex- 
changed  a  few  short  hurried  words  such 
as  a  crisis  demands.  In  an  instant  Laïza 
had  been  told  the  whole  situation  ;  he 
shook  his  head,  and  merely  observed  : 

"  Ali  is  lost." 

Georges  wished  to  give  hhn  some  hope, 
urged  him  to  try  some  efforts  with  the 
drinkers  ;  but  Laïza  replied,  with  a  smile 
of  profound  contempt  ; 

"  Bah  !  They  are  on  the  drink  ;  and, 
unless  the  brandy  runs  short,  there  is  no 
hope  left  !  " 

But  the  barrels  had  been  broached  in  too 
great  quantities  for  the  brandy  to  run  short. 

The  struggle  was  now  useless  so  far  as 
regards  the  object  with  which  it  had  been 
begun,  since  Georges,  whom  Laïza  had 
corne  to  rescue,  was  free  ;  it  only  remained 
then  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  dozen  or  so 
of  men  who  had  already  been  disabled, 
and  to  give  the  signal  for  a  retreat.  But 
retreat  by  the  Rue  du  Gouvernement  had 
become  an  impossibility  ;  for  while 
Laïza's  troop  faced  the  English  battalion 
which  had  opposed  its  attempt  on  the 
Police-Station,  another  detachment  issued 
with  drums  beating  from  the  powder- 
magazine,  where  it  had  been  lying  in  wait, 
and  blocked  the  road  by  which  Laïza 
with  his  men  had  arrived.  They  were 
obliged  therefore  to  make  for  the  streets 
surrounding  the  Law  Courts  and  thus 
regain  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Petite- 
Montagne  and  the  Malabar  cantonments. 

Georges  and  Laïza  with  their  men  had 
scarcely  gone  two  hundred  yards  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  illuminated 
streets  where  the  barrels  were.  The 
scène  was  even  more  disgusting  than 
before;  the  drunkenness  had  made  good 
proîrress. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  each  street,  could 
be  seen  flashing  through  the  darkness  the 
bayonets  of  an  English  company.  Georges 
and  Laïza  looked  at  one  another  with  a 
smile  that  implied  : 


"  It  is  not  a  (Question  hère  of  conquering, 
but  of  dying  and  dying  bravely." 

Both,  however,  wished  to  make  a  final 
effort,  and  rushed  into  the  principal  street, 
trying  to  rally  some  of  the  rebels  to  their 
small  body.  But  some  of  thèse  were 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  the 
appeals  and  exhortations  of  their  chiefs, 
wlule  others  ignored  them  entirely,  shout- 
ing with  drunken  voices  and  dancing  with 
staggering  limbs;  while  the  greater  num- 
ber,  now  in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication, 
were  rolling  in  the  street,  losing  more  and 
more  every  minute  the  little  sensé  that 
remained  to  them.  Laïza  had  snatched 
up  a  whip  and  was  belabouring  the 
wretches  with  ail  his  strength  ;  Georges, 
leaning  on  his  iron  bar,  the  only  weapon 
which  he  had  touched,  stood  looking  at 
them  motionless  and  contemptuous,  like 
a  statue  of  Disdain. 

After  a  few  minutes,  both  were  con- 
vinced  that  there  w^as  nothing  to  hope  for, 
and  that  each  moment  that  they  stayed 
there  was  a  year  eut  off  from  their  life  ; 
besides,  some  men  in  their  own  band,  led 
away  by  force  of  example,  fascinated  by 
the  sight  of  the  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
made  giddy  by  the  alcohoHc  odour  which 
mounted  to  their  brain,  began  in  their 
turn  to  désert  them.  There  was  then  no 
tinie  to  be  lost  in  leaving  the  town  ;  in- 
deed  it  was  évident  that  they  had  lost  too 
much  time  already. 

Georges  and  Laïza  coUected  the  little 
band  which  still  remained  faithful  to  them, 
and  which  consisted  of  about  three  hun- 
dred men  ;  then,  placing  themselves  at 
their  head,  they  marched  resolutely  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  street,  which,  as  we 
hâve  said,  was  blocked  by  a  wall  of 
soldiers.  When  within  forty  yards  of  the 
English,  they  saw  their  rifles  lowered  at 
them,  a  gleam  of  fîame  burst  along  the 
whole  Une  and  immediately  a  bail  of 
bullets  swept  their  ranks  ;  ten  or  twelve 
men  fell,  but  the  two  leaders  remained 
unhurt,  and  the  cry  of  "  Forward  !  "  uttered 
simultaneously  by  their  two  powerful 
voices,  resounded  through  the  air. 

When  they  came  within  twenty  yards, 
the  fire  of  the  rear  rank  foUowed  that  of 
the  fîrst,  causing  still  greater  havoc  among 
the  rebels.  Then,  almost  immediately, 
the  two  forces  met,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
combat  ensued. 

The  fray  was  terrible  ;  ail  the  world 
know^s  what  English  troops  are  like,  and 
how  they  die  at  their  posts.     But,  on  the 
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olher  hand,  they  had  to  deal  with  de.sperate 
nien,  who  knew  that,  if  taken  prisoners, 
an  ignominious  death  awaited  them,  and 
who,  consequently,  wished  to  die  as  free 
men. 

Georges  and  Laïza  performed  miracles 
of  boldness  and  courage  :  Laïza,  with  his 
rifle,  which  he  had  grasped  by  the  stock 
and  employed  as  a  flail  ;  Georges,  with 
the  bar  which  he  hacl  wrenched  from  his 
window  and  used  as  ail  weapons  combined. 
Their  men,  too,  supported  them  excellently, 
rushing  on  the  English  with  ba3'-onet 
thrusts,  while  the  wounded  dragged  theni- 
selves  between  the  combatants,and,crawl- 
ing  up  to  the  enemy,  eut  their  ham-strings 
with  their  knives. 

Thus  for  ten  minutes  the  struggle  lasted, 
furious,  desperate,  and  deadly,  no  one 
being  able  to  say  which  side  would 
gain  the  advantage.  Despair,  however, 
triumphed  over  discipline  ;  the  English 
ranks  opened  hke  a  bursting  dam  and  let 
through  the  torrent,  which  at  once  over- 
flowed  beyond  the  town. 

Georges  and  Laïza  who  had  headed 
the  attack  now  remained  in  the  rear  to 
support  the  retreat.  At  last,  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Petite  Montagne,  which 
was  a  place  too  precipitous  and  too 
thickly  timbered  for  the  English  to  ven- 
ture  to  enter.  Accordingly  they  halted, 
while  the  Negroes,  on  their  side,  paused 
to  regain  their  breath.  Some  twenty 
blacks  raUied  round  their  leaders  ;  the  rest 
scattered  in  ail  directions  ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  fîghting,  but  of  seek- 
ing  safety  in  the  great  woods.  Georges 
appointed  the  district  of  Moka,  in  which 
his  father's  house  was  situated,  as  the 
gênerai  meeting-place  for  those  who 
wished  to  rally  round  him,  announcing 
that  he  would  start  in  the  morning  at 
dawn  in  order  to  reach  the  district  of 
Grand- Port,  in  which,  as  we  hâve  said, 
were  the  thickest  forests. 

Georges  was  giving  his  final  instruc- 
tions to  the  misérable  remuants  of  the 
force  with  -which  he  had  for  an  instant 
hoped  to  conquer  the  Island,  and  the 
moon,  gliding  momentarily  across  the 
space  between  two  clouds,  shed  her  light 
upon  the  group  of  men  whom  he  com- 
manded,  if  not  Avith  the  sword,  at  least  by 
Word  and  gesture,  when  suddenly  a 
thicket,  distant  about  forty  yards  from  the 
fugitives,  burst  into  fiame  ;  the  report  of 
a  rifîe  was  heard,  and  Georges  fell  at 
Laïza's  feet  struck  by  a  bullet  in  his  side. 


At  the  same  moment  a  man,  whose 
rapid  flight  could  be  detected  for  a 
moment  in  the  shadow,  sprang  from  the 
still  smoking  thicket  into  a  ravine  ex- 
tending  beliind  him,  and,  hidden  from  ail 
eyes,  followed  it  down  its  length,  regaining 
by  a  circuitous  route  the  ranks  of  the 
English  soldiers,  who  had  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ruisacan  des  Pncelles. 

But,  swift  as  had  been  the  flight  of  the 
assassin,  Laïza  had  recognised  him,  and, 
before  he  quite  lost  consciousness,  the 
wounded  man  heard  thèse  three  words 
muttered,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
calm  but  implacable  gesture  : 

"  Antonio  the  Malay  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


A    FATHER  S    HEART 


WHILE  the  varions  events  which 
we  hâve  just  related  were  taking 
place  at  Port-Louis  Pierre  Munier  was 
anxiously  awaiting  at  Moka  the  dreaded 
resuit  of  the  enterprise  of  which  his  son 
had  given  him  a  hint. 

Accustomed,  as  we  hâve  said,  to  the 
everlasting  supremacy  of  the  Whites,  he 
had  corne  to  regard  it  not  merely  as  an 
acquired  right,  but  as  a  natural  superior- 
ity.  However  great  the  confidence  with 
which  his  son  had  inspired  him,  he  could 
not  then  believe  that  thèse  obstacles,  which 
he  regarded  as  insurmountable,  would  be 
removed  from  his  path. 

P"rom  the  moment  when,  as  has  been 
described,  Georges  took  leave  of  him,  he 
had  sunk  into  a  profound  apathy  ;  the 
very  excess  of  the  émotions  which  crowded 
his  heart,  and  the  diversity  of  the  thoughts 
which  clashed  in  his  mind,  had  thrown 
him  into  an  apparent  state  of  insensibility 
almost  amounting  to  imbecility.  More 
than  once  he  very  nearly  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  himself  to  Port-Louis,  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  was  going  on  ; 
but  to  go  and  encounter  a  certainty  re- 
quired  a  strength  of  will  which  the  poor 
father  did  not  possess  ;  had  it  only  been 
a  question  of  preventing  a  danger,  Pierre 
Munier  would  hâve  run  there. 

The  day  was  spent  then  in  an  anguish 
ail  the  more  profound  becausc  it  was  con- 
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fined  within  his  own  breast,  and  ihat  the 
man  who  suffered  it  did  not  dare  to  tell 
any  one,  not  even  Télémaque,  the  cause  of 
the  déjection  about  which  the  latter 
questioned  him.  From  time  to  time  he 
rose  from  his  arm-chair  and  went  with 
bowed  head  to  the  open  window,  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  Town  as  though  he 
could  see,  listened  as  though  he  could 
hear  ;  then,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  any- 
thing,  he  sighed  and  went  back  with  dumb 
lips  and  lack  lustre  eyes  and  sat  down  in 
his  chair  again. 

The  dinner  hour  arrived.  Télémaque, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  household,  laid  the  cloth,  set 
the  table,  and  brought  in  the  dinner  ;  but 
ail  thèse  various  occupations  were  com- 
pleted,  and  meanwhile  the  man  for  whom 
the  préparations  were  being  made  had  not 
even  raised  his  eyes.  Then,  when  ail  was 
ready,  Télémaque  waited  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  which,  seeing  that  his 
master  remained  in  the  same  condition  of 
stupor,  he  touched  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder.  Pierre  Munier  started,  and  get- 
ting  up  quickly,  asked  : 

"  Well,  has  anything  been  heard  ?  " 

Télémaque  indicated  to  his  master  thaï 
dinner  was  served  ;  but  Pierre  ]\Iunier 
smiled  sadly,  shook  his  head  and  relapsed 
into  his  rêverie.  The  Negro  perceived 
that  something  unusual  was  happening, 
and,  without  venturing  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation,  rolled  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
round,  as  though  to  look  for  some  sign 
that  might  put  him  on  the  track  of  this 
unknown  event.  Everything  was  in  its 
customary  place,  and  ail  was  going  on  as 
usual  ;  nevertheless  it  was  évident  that 
the  expectation  of  some  great  misfortune 
had  come  to  brood  that  morning  over  the 
domestic  hearth. 

The  day  passed  in  this  manner. 

Télémaque,  still  hoping  that  hunger 
would  assert  its  rights,  left  the  dinner  on 
the  table;  but  Pierre  Munier  was  too 
profoundly  absorbed  to  interest  himself  in 
anything  except  his  own  thoughts.  How- 
ever,  there  was  a  moment  when  Télé- 
maque, seeing  great  drops  of  perspiration 
standing  on  his  master's  forehead,  thought 
he  was  feeUng  the  heat,  and  offered  him  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water  ;  but  Pierre 
Munier  pushed  the  glass  gently  aside, 
saying  : 

"  You  hâve  heard  nothing  yet  ?  " 

Télémaque  shook  his  head,  looked  in 
turns  at  the  fioor  and  ceiling,  as  if  to  ask 


each  of  them  allernately  if  they  were 
any  better  informed  than  himself.  Then, 
seeing  that  each  of  them  remained  dumb, 
he  went  out  to  ask  the  Negroes  if  they 
possessed  any  more  knowledge  than  he 
did  as  to  the  unknown  cause  of  his  mas- 
ter's secret  uneasiness. 

But,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he 
found  that  there  was  not  a  single  Negro 
about  the  house.  He  ran  at  once  to  the 
barn  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  for  the  berloqiie.  The  barn 
was  deserted,  so  he  returned  by  the  buts, 
but  found  not  a  soûl  in  them  except  the 
women  and  children. 

On  questioning  thèse  he  learned  that 
the  Negroes,  as  soon  as  the  day's  work 
was  over,  instead  of  taking  their  rest  as 
usual,  had  armed  themselves  and  gone  off 
in  separate  bands,  but  ail  making  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rivière  des  Lataniers. 
On  hearing  this,  he  returned  to  the 
house. 

Aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door,  the  old  man  turned  round. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then  Télémaque  told  him-  of  the 
absence  of  the  Negroes,  and  how  they 
had  ail  gone  ofT  armed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  Pierre  Munier,  "  yes, 
alas  !  " 

There  was  then  no  room  for  doubt,  and 
this  information  concurred  in  making  the 
poor  father  believe  that  the  moment  had 
come  when  what  happened  in  the  Town 
would  décide  his  whole  fate.  I  say,  his 
fate,  for,  since  the  return  of  Georges,  the 
old  man,  seeing  his  son  so  handsome  and 
so  brave,  so  confident  of  himself,  so  rich 
in  the  expérience  of  the  past,  so  sure  of 
the  future,  had  so  identified  his  own  life 
with  that  of  his  son  that  he  had  come  to 
feel  convinced  that  their  existence  was 
inséparable,  and  that  he  should  never  be 
able  to  endure  the  loss  of  his  son,  or  even 
his  absence. 

PIow  severely  did  he  reproach  himself 
for  having  let  Georges  go  away  that 
morning  without  questioning  him,  with- 
out learning  to  what  dangers  he  was 
about  to  expose  himself!  How  did  he 
upbraid  himself  for  not  having  insisted  on 
accompanying  him  ! 

But  the  mère  idea  that  his  son  was 
about  to  enter  upon  an  overt  struggle 
against  the  Whites  had  so  utterly 
prostrated  him  that  he  had  felt  ail  his 
moral  force  désert  him  on  the  spot.     This 
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simple  soûl  was  so  constituted,  as  we 
have_  said,  that  it  had  no  strength  ex- 
cept  in  the  présence  of  dangers  that  were 
physical. 

Night,  however,  had  corne,  and  the 
hours  went  by  without  bringing  any  news, 
either  consoling  or  the  reverse.  Although 
the  darkness  which  prevailed  outside,  ren- 
dered  eyen  more  profound  by  the  light 
shining  in  the  room,  prevented  him  from 
distinguishing  any  object  at  the  distance 
of  ten  yards,  Pierre  Munier  continued  to 
move,  at  intervais  almost  regular,  but 
gradually  diminishing  in  length,  from  his 
chair  to  the  window  and  back  from  the 
window  to  his  chair,  Télémaque,  now 
extremely  uneasy,  had  installed  himself  in 
the  same  room  ;  but,  devoted  as  this  faith- 
ful  servant  was,  he  could  not  keep  awake, 
and  was  sleeping  on  a  chair  with  his  head 
against  the  wall,  against  which  his  profile 
stood  out  Hke  a  drawing  in  charcoal. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  a  watch-dog, 
which  was  usually  allowed  to  run  loose 
about  the  house  during  the  night,  but 
which  had  been  left  chained  up  that  even- 
ing  owing  to  the  gênerai  pre-occupation, 
uttered  a  low  and  plaintive  howl.  Pierre 
Munier  started  and  got  up  ;  but  at  the 
Sound  of  that  mournful  whine  which  the 
superstition  of  the  Blacks  regards  as  the 
sure  announcement  of  an  approaching 
misfortune,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  table  to 
save  himself  from  falling.  Five  minutes 
later,  the  dog  gave  another  howl,  louder, 
more  melancholy  and  more  prolonged 
than  the  first  ;  then,  after  a  similar 
interval,  a  third,  even  more  funereal  and 
piteous  than  the  other  two. 

Pierre  Munier,  pale  and  voiceless,  the 
perspiration^  standing  on  his  brow, 
remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
door  without  moving  towards  it,  like  a 
man  expecting  some  misfortune  v/hich  he 
knows  will  enter  that  way. 

After  an  instant  was  heard  the  tread 
of  a  number  of  men,  and  the  steps 
approached  the  house  with  slow  and 
measured  pace.  They  seemed  to  the  poor 
father  like  those  of  men  following  a 
funeral  procession. 

The  outer  chamber  soon  seemed  to  fîll 
with  peop'e,  but  this  crowd,  whatever  it 
was,  maintained  silence.  Amid  the  silence, 
however,  the  old  man  heard  a  groan,  and 
in  this  groan  he  seemed  to  recognise  the 
voice  of  his  son. 

"  Georîres  !  "  he  cried  !   "  Georges  !   in 


the  name  of  heaven,  is  It  you  ?     Answer, 
speak,  come  hère  !  " 

"  Ilere  I  am,  father,"  answered  a  weak, 
but  calm,  voice  ;  "  hère  I  am  !  " 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened  and 
Georges  entered,  but  leaning  against  the 
framework  of  the  door,  and  so  pale  that 
Pierre  Munier  thought  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  his  son's  ghost  which  had  appeared 
in  answer  to  his  summons;  so  that,  instead 
of  going  towards  Georges,  the  old  man 
stepped  backwards. 

"  In  heaven's  name,"  he  murmured, 
"  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  severely  wounded,  father,  but  do 
not  be  alarmed,  the  wound  is  not  mortal, 
for,  as  you  see,  I  am  standing  up  and 
walking;  but  I  cannot  keep  up  for  long." 
Then  he  added  under  his  breath  : 

"  Help,  Laïza,  my  strength  is  going  !  " 
And    he   fell    into   the   Negro's   arms. 
Pierre  Munier   rushed   towards  his  son, 
but  Georges  had  already  fainted. 

With  that  strength  of  will  which  had 
become  the  distinctive  feature  of  his 
character,  Georges  had  determined,  weak 
and  almost  dying  as  he  was,  to  let  his 
father  _  see  him  standing  up.  And  this 
tirne  his  action  w^as  not  the  resuit  of  that 
pride  which  so  often  exhibited  itself  in 
him,  but  knowing  the  deep  affection  which 
his  father  bore  for  him,  he  feared  lest  the 
shock  which  he  might  receive  from  seeing 
him  lying  down  might  prove  fatal  to  him. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Laïza,  he  had  quitted  the  litter  on 
which  the  Negroes  had  carried  him  in 
relays  across  the  défiles  of  the  Montagne 
du  Pouce,  and  with  superhuman  courage, 
and  that  strength  of  will  which  asserted 
itself  even  over  physical  weakness,  he  had 
got  up,  clung  to  the  wall,  and,  as  he  had 
decided  what  he  would  do,  had  appeared 
to  his  father  standing  upright  on  his  feet. 
And,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  shock  had 
in  this  way  proved  less  violent  to  the  old 
man. 

Nevertheless  his  iron  will  now  suc- 
cumbed  beneath  the  pain,  and  Georges, 
exhausted  by  his  suprême  efïort,  fell 
fainting  into  Laïza's  arms. 

The  father's  grief  was  terrible  to 
witness,  even  for  strong  men, — a  grief 
tearless  and  uncomplaining,  mute  and 
profoundly  mournful.  Georges  was  laid 
on  a  sofa.  The  old  man  knelt  in  front  of 
him,  passed  his  arm  beneath  his  son's 
head,  and  waited  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  closed  eyes  of  the  other,  holding  his 
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breath  as  the  other's  was  suspended, 
grasping  witli  his  other  hand  the  hand  of 
the  wounded  man,  asking  no  questions, 
not  anxious  for  détails,  nor  inquiring  how 
the  resuit  had  corne  about.  He  knew 
everything  he  cared  to  know  :  for  there 
was  his  son,  wounded,  bleeding,  and  un- 
conscious  ;  what  more  did  he  require  to 
learn,  and  what  to  him  mattered  the 
cause  in  face  of  this  terrible  resuit  ? 

Laïza  stood  erect  at  a  corner  of  the 
sideboard,  resting  on  his  gun  and  looking 
from  time  to  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
window  to  see  if  it  were  not  yet  daylight. 

The  other  Negroes,  who  had  withdrawn 
respectfully  after  laying  Georges  upon  the 
sofa,  remained  in  the  next  room,  occasion- 
ally  putting  their  black  heads  through  the 
doorway,  while  others  were  grouped  out- 
side  in  front  of  the  window.  Many  of 
them  had  been  wounded  more  or  less 
dangerously,  but  no  one  seemed  to  think 
of  his  own  wound. 

Every  instant  their  number  increased, 
for  ail  the  fugitives,  after  having  fîrst 
separated  in  order  to  avoid  pursuit  by  the 
Engiish,  had  regained  the  dwelling  by 
différent  roads,  just  as  sheep  that  hâve 
been  scattered  fînd  their  way  back  one  by 
one  to  their  enclosure.  At  four  in  the 
morning  there  were  about  two  hundred 
Negroes  round  the  house. 

Mean  while  Georges  had  recovered 
consciousness,  and  had  tried  to  reassure 
his  father  by  speaking  a  few  words,  but 
in  a  voice  so  faint  that,  though  the  old 
man's  delight  on  hearing  him  speak  was 
great,  he  signed  to  him  to  be  silent.  He 
had  however  inquired  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  and  what  surgeon 
had  dressed  it,  and  Georges  with  a  smile 
and  a  feeble  motion  of  the  head  had 
pointed  to  Laïza. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Colonies, 
some  of  the  Negroes  hâve  the  réputation 
of  being  skilful  in  surgery,  and  that 
sometimes  even  the  white  Colonists  send 
for  them  in  préférence  to  the  regular  pro- 
fessors  of  the  art.  The  explanation  is 
quite  simple  ;  thèse  primitive  créatures, 
like  our  own  shepherds  who  often  possess 
remédies  of  their  own  to  hold  their 
ground  against  the  cleverestdoctors,  being 
continually  in  the  présence  of  Nature, 
surprise,  as  do  the  animais,  some  of  those 
secrets  which  remain  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  other  men.  Now,  Laïza  had  a  réputa- 
tion throughout  the  Island  as  a  clever 
surgeon  ;    the     Negroes    attributed     his 


knowledge  to  the  use  of  certain  mystic 
words  and  magie  enchantments,  while 
the  Whites  ascribed  it  to  his  acquaintance 
with  sundry  plants  and  herbs  of  which  he 
alone  knew  the  names  and  properties. 
Accordingly,  Pierre  Munier  felt  moreeasy 
when  he  learned  that  it  was  Laïza  who 
had  dressed  his  son's  wound.  Daybreak 
was  now  approaching,  and  as  the  time 
went  on,  Laïza  appeared  to  grow  more 
and  more  uneasy.  At  last  he  could 
contain  himself  no  onger,  and,  under 
pretence  of  feeling  the  sick  man's  puise, 
went  over  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  What  are  you  asking  and  what  do 
you  want,  my  friend  ?  "  asked  Pierre 
Munier. 

"  I  shall  hâve  to  tell  you,  father,  what 
he  wants  ;  he  does  not  wish  me  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whites,  and  he  is 
asking  me  if  I  feel  strong  enough  to  be 
carried  into  the  great  woods." 

"  Carried  into  the  great  woods  !  "  cried 
the  old  man  ;  "  in  your  weak  condition  ! 
impossible  !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to  be 
done,  father,  unless  you  prefer  to  see  me 
arrested  under  your  eyes  and — " 

"  And  what  ?  "  asked  Pierre  Munier 
anxiously  ;  "  what  do  they  want  and  what 
can  they  do  to  you  ?  " 

"  What  do  they  want,  father  ?  To  be 
avenged  on  a  wretched  Mulatto  who  has 
had  the  insolence  to  stand  up  against 
them,  and  has  possibly  made  them  shake 
in  their  shoes  for  an  instant.  What  can 
they  do  to  me  ?  Oh  !  a  mère  trifîe," 
added  Georges  with  a  smile,  "  just  slice 
my  head  off  on  the  Plaine  Verte.'" 

The  old  man  turned  pale,  then  shud- 
dered  from  head  to  foot,  and  it  was  évi- 
dent that  a  terrible  struggle  was  going  on 
within  him.  At  last,  he  raised  his  fore- 
head,  shook  his  head,  and  looking  at  the 
wounded  man  murmured  : 

"  Take  you  !  eut  off  your  head  !  take 
my  child  from  me  !  kill  him  !  my  Georges  ! 
and  ail  because  he  is  handsomer,  braver 
and  cleverer  than  they  are — Ah  !  let  them 
come  then  !  Let  them  come!" 

And  the  old  man,  with  an  energy  of 
which,  five  minutes  before,  you  would 
hâve  thought  him  incapable,  rushed  to 
wards  his  carbine  which  was  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and,  seizing  the  weapon  that  had 
lain  idle  for  sixteen  years,  cried  out  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  them  come  and  we  will 
see.     Ah  !  you  Whites,  you  hâve  robbed 
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this  poor  Mulatto  of  everything  ;  you 
hâve  robbed  him  of  respect,  and  he  said 
nothing  ;  you  might  hâve  taken  his  life, 
and  he  would  still  hâve  said  nothing.  But 
now  you  want  to  take  his  son  ;  you  want 
to  take  his  child  and  imprison  him,  torture 
him,  eut  off  his  head  !  Oh  !  come,  you 
Whites,  and  we  shall  see  !  There  are  fifty 
years  of  hatred  between  us  ;  come,  come, 
it  is  time  we  should  settle  our  accounts." 

"  Bravo,  father,  bravo  !  "  cried  Georges, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow  and  looking 
at  the  old  man  with  a  feverish  glance  ; 
"  bravo  !  that's  nrore  like  your  old  self." 

"  Well,  yes,  to  the  great  woods  then," 
said  Pierre,  "and  we  shall  see  if  they  dare 
follow  us  there.  Yes,  my  son,  come  ;  the 
great  woods  are  better  than  the  towns. 
There  we  are  under  the  eyes  of  God  ;  let 
God  look  down  and  judge.  And  you, 
children,"  continued  the  Mulatto,  address- 
ing  the  Negroes,  "  hâve  you  always  found 
me  a  good  master  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  ail  the  Negroes  with 
one  voice. 

"  Hâve  you  told  me  a  hundred  times 
that  you  were  devoted  to  me,  not  as  slaves, 
but  as  children." 

"  Yes,  yes  !" 

"  Well  then,  now  is  the  time  you  must 
prove  your  dévotion." 

"  Give  your  orJers,  master,  give  your 
orders,"  cried  ail  the  Negroes. 

"  Come  in,  ail  of  you." 

The  room  v/as  filled  with  Blacks. 

"  Hère,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  hère 
is  my  son,  who  wished  to  save  you,  to  set 
you  free,  to  make  men  of  you,  and  see 
his  reward.  And  that  is  not  ail,  they 
want  to  come  and  take  him  from  me, 
wounded,  bleeding  and  in  pain.  Will 
you  protect  him,  will  you  save  him  ? 
Will  you  die  for  him  and  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  "  cried  ail  the  voices. 

<•  To  the  great  woods  then,  to  the  great 
woods  !  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  To  the  great  woods  !  "  shouted  ail  the 
Negroes. 

Then  they  brought  the  litter  of  branches 
to  the  side  of  the  sofa  on  which  Georges 
was  lying,  and  placed  the  wounded  man 
upon  it,  while  four  Negroes  took  hold  of 
the  four  handles.  Georges  was  carried 
out  of  the  house  accompanied  by  Laïza, 
and  took  the  head  of  the  procession  ;  then 
foUowed  ail  the  Negroes,  while  Pierre 
Munier  came  out  last,  leaving  the  house 
open,  forsaken,  and  widowed  of  every 
human  créature. 


The  procession,  which  was  composed 
of  about  two  hundred  Negroes,  followed 
for  some  time  the  road  leading  from  Port- 
Louis  to  Grand-Port  ;  then,  after  about 
half  an  hour's  march,  turned  to  the  right, 
advancing  towards  the  base  of  the  Piton 
du  Milieu,  in  order  to  reach  the  source  of 
the  Rivière  des  Créoles. 

Before  disappearing  behind  the  moun- 
tain,  Pierre  Munier,  who  had  continued 
to  act  as  rear-guard,  stopped  for  a  moment, 
climbed  a  small  hill  and  cast  a  last  look 
at  this  fine  estate  which  hewas  forsaking. 
He  took  in  at  a  glance  those  rich  plains 
of  cane,  manioc,  and  maize,  those  splen- 
did  groves  of  shaddocks,  jameroses 
and  takamakas,  that  grand  horizon  of 
mountains  which  enclosed  his  immense 
property  like  a  gigantic  wall.  He  reflected 
that  it  had  taken  three  générations  of  men, 
honest  like  himself,  laborious  like  himself, 
esteemed  Hke  himself,  to  render  this  dis- 
trict the  paradise  of  the  Island.  Then, 
with  a  sigh,  and  brushing  away  a  tear, 
he  turned  his  eyes  away  and  shook  his 
head,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  over- 
took  the  litter  where  his  wounded  child 
was  waiting  for  him, — the  child  for  whose 
sake  he  was  giving  up  ail  this. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE    GREAT   WOODS 

THE  day  was  breaking  as  the  band  of 
fugitives  reached  the  source  of  the 
Rivière  des  Créoles  and  the  rays  of  the 
eastern  sun  lighted  up  the  granité  summit 
of  the  Piton  du  Milieu  ;  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
forest  to  awake  also.  At  each  step,  the 
tanrecs  got  up  beneaih  the  feet  of  the 
Negroes  and  scuttled  off  to  their  holes, 
the  monkeys  sprang  from  bough  to  bough 
and  scampered  out  on  the  tiniest  and 
most  flexible  branches  of  the  vacoas, 
cypresses,  and  tamarind  trees;  then,  hang- 
ing  down  and  balancing  themselves  by 
their  tails,  hooked  themselves  on  with 
wonderful  cleverness,  after  a  prodigious 
jump,  to  some  other  tree  which  afTorded 
them  a  better  shelter.  The  woodcock 
got  up  with  a  loud  whirr,  beating  the  air  in 
his  heavy  flight,  while  the  grey  parrots 
seemed  to  jeer  at  him  with  their  mocking 
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cry,  and  the  cardinal-bird,  like  a  Hying 
flame,  flashed  by  swift  as  lightning  and 
sparkling  like  a  ruby.  In  a  word,  Nature, 
ever  youthful,  ever  careless,  ever  fruitful, 
as  is  her  wont,  seemed  in  her  serene  tran- 
quillity  and  her  calm  happiness  ever  to 
mock  the  troubles  and  griefs  of  man. 

After  marching  for  three  or  four  hours, 
the  band  halted  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot 
of  a  nameless  mountain,  the  base  of 
which  ran  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Hunger  began  to  make  itself  felt,  but 
fortunately,  every  one  had  been  hunting 
while  on  the  road  ;  some  with  their  sticks 
had  knocked  over  the  tanrecs,  an  animal 
of  which  the  Negroes  are  very  fond  ;  others 
had  killed  monkeys  or  woodcocks  ;  lastly, 
Laïza  had  wounded  a  stag,  in  pur  suit  of 
which  four  men  had  set  out,  and  which 
they  had  brought  back  at  the  end  of  an 
hour.  There  were  provisions  therefore 
for  the  whole  company. 

Laïza  profîted  by  this  hait  to  dress 
Georges'  wound  ;  he  had  left  the  litter 
from  time  to  time  to  go  and  pluck  some 
herb  or  plant,  of  which  he  alone  knew  the 
properties.  On  arriving  at  the  resting- 
place  he  put  together  what  he  had 
gathered,  placed  the  precious  collection 
which  he  had  just  obtained  in  a  hoUow  of 
a  rock,  then  with  a  rounded  stone  he 
bruised  the  simples  just  as  he  would  hâve 
done  in  a  mortar.  This  opération  con- 
cluded,  he  pressed  out  the  juice,  dipped 
a  rag  in  it,  and,  removing  the  bandage 
which  he  had  put  on  the  previous  night, 
placed  the  newly-soaked  compresses  upon 
the  two  orifices  of  the  wound  ;  for,  by 
good  luck,  the  bullet  had  not  remained 
in  the  wound,  but,  after  entering  a  little 
below  the  lowest  left  rib,  had  gone  out  a 
little  above  the  hip. 

Pierre  Munier  folio wed  this  opération 
with  deep  anxiety.  The  wound  was 
serions,  but  not  mortal  ;  nay  more,  it  was 
évident  from  an  examination  of  the  flesh 
that,  supposing  no  important  organ  in  the 
interior  had  been  injured,  the  healing 
would  perhaps  be  more  rapid  than  it 
would  hâve  been  under  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  town  doctors.  The  poor  father 
none  the  less  went  through  ail  the  agony 
which  such  a  sight  must  needs  arouse  in 
him  ;  while  Georges,  on  the  contrary,  in 
spite  of  the  pain  which  a  dressing  of  this 
sort  was  bound  to  cause  him,  did  not 
even  contract  his  brow,  and  restrained 
even  the  slightest  trembling  of  the  hand 
which  his  father  held  between  his  own. 


The  dressing  ovcr  and  the  mc-al 
linished,  tliey  resumed  thcir  journey. 
They  were  now  nearing  the  great  woods, 
but  had  still  to  reach  them  ;  the  little 
band,  retarded  by  the  transport  of  the 
wounded  man,  which  was  rendered  still 
more  diffîcult  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  advanced  but  slowly,  and,  ever 
since  their  departure  from  the  dwelling, 
had  left  a  track  easy  to  follow. 

They  marched  for  about  an  hour  more, 
foUowing  the  bank  of  the  Rivière  des 
Créoles,  then  turned  to  the  left,  and  began 
to  find  themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forests,  for,  up  to  now,  they  had  only 
traversed  a  sort  of  under wood.  As  they 
advanced,  mimosas  recurring  in  numerous 
clusters,  and  gigantic  ferns  growing  in 
the  space  between  the  trees,  rose  as  high 
as  themselves,  while  bindweeds  of  pro- 
digious  size,  dropping  from  the  top  of  the 
takamakas  like  snakes  hanging  by  their 
tails,  began  to  indicate  that  they  were 
entering  the  région  of  the  great  woods. 

Soon  the  forest  grew  thicker  and 
thicker;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were 
doser  together,  the  ferns  were  interlaced 
with  one  another,  the  bindweed  formed 
barriers  through  which  the  passage 
became  more  and  more  difificult,  especially 
for  the  men  who  carried  the  litter.  Every 
moment  Georges,  seeing  the  difhculties 
which  the  march  presented,  made  a 
movement  to  get  out  of  the  litter  ;  but, 
each  time,  Laïza  forbade  him  in  such  a 
tone  of  fîrmness,  while  his  father  clasped 
his  hands  with  such  a  gesture  of  entreaty, 
that,  in  order  not  to  wound  the  dévotion 
of  the  one  nor  ofFend  the  tenderness  of  the 
other,  the  sick  man  resumed  his  place  and 
let  them  make  fresh  attempts,  attempts 
which  became  every  moment  more  pain- 
ful,  and  which,  sometimes,  remained  for  a 
long  while  without  resuit. 

However,  the  difïîculties  experienced 
by  the  fugitives  in  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  thèse  virgin  forests  formed 
almost  a  guarantee  of  their  security,  as 
thèse  diffîculties  would  be  found  even 
greater  by  their  pursuers,  since  the 
fugitives  were  Negroes  accustomed  to 
such  journeys,  while  their  pursuers  were 
English  soldiers  accustomed  to  drill  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Champ  de 
Lort. 

Presently,  however,  they  arrived  at  a 
spot  so  thick,  so  full  of  briars,  and  of  such 
compact  growth,  that  ail  attempts  to 
cross  it  proved  ineffectuai.     For  a  long 
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while  the  little  band  went  up  and  down 
this  kind  of  wall,  through  which  the  axe 
alone  could  open  a  passage  ;  but  this 
passage,  if  opened  for  the  one  party,  would 
be  equally  open  for  the  other,  and,  in 
ofFering  an  issue  for  escape,  would  afford 
a  means  of  pursuit.  While  searching 
about,  they  came  upon  an  ajoiipa,  a  sort 
of  shed  built  by  hunters  as  a  shelter,  and 
beneath  it  the  remains  of  a  fàre  still 
smouldering  ;  it  was  plain  that  some 
runaway  Negroes  were  roaming  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  judging  by  the  fresh- 
ness  of  the  tracks  they  had  left,  could 
not  be  very  far  away. 

Laïza  started  on  their  trail.  The  skill 
of  savages  in  following  the  track  of  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  across  great  soHtudes 
is  well-known.  Laïza,  stooping  to  the 
ground,  examined  every  twig  of  grass 
bent  by  the  heel,  every  stone  moved  from 
its  bed  by  the  tread  of  a  foot,  every  branch 
diverted  from  its  inclination  by  the 
pressure  of  the  passer-by  ;  but  he  arrived 
at  last  at  a  place  where  ail  trace  was 
lest. 

On  one  side  was  a  stream  which  came 
down  from  the  mountain  and  fell  into  the 
Rivière  des  Créoles  ;  on  the  other,  a  mass 
of  rocks,  stones,  andbrushwood  resembling 
a  wall,  at  the  top  of  which  the  forest 
seemed  even  thicker  than  in  other  parts, 
while  behind  lay  the  path  which  Laïza 
had  just  followed.  Laïza  crossed  the 
stream,  and  searched  in  vain  on  the  other 
side  for  the  track  which  had  led  him  to 
the  bank.  The  Negroes,  for  there  were 
more  than  one,  had  therefore  gone  no 
further. 

Laïza  tried  next  to  climb  the  wall  ;  in 
this  he  was  successful,  but,  on  reaching 
the  summit,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  band  of  men,  several  of 
whom  were  wounded,  to  take  such  a 
path  ;  accordingly,  he  came  down  again, 
and,  being  convinced  that  those  whose 
track  he  had  been  looking  for  could  not 
be  far  off,  he  uttered  the  varions  cries  by 
which  runaway  Negroes  are  in  the  habit 
of  recognising  one  another,  and  then 
waited. 

After  a  moment,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
slight  waving  of  the  thickest  of  the  brush- 
wood  that  covered  the  boulders  forming 
the  wall  just  described.  Any  one  else 
except  a  man  habituated  to  the  mysteries 
of  solitudes  would  hâve  thought  that  thèse 
branches  were  being  shaken  by  the  wind  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  waving   movement 


would  hâve  been  from  top  to  bottom, 
whereas,  on  the  coutrary,  this  movement 
seemed  to  start  from  the  bottom  and 
gradually  cease  towards  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  This  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Laïza,  and  he  fixed  his  glance 
on  the  thicket.  His  doubt  soon  changed 
into  certainty  ;  through  the  branches  he 
had  perceived  a  pair  of  restless  eyes 
which,  after  roving  in  every  direction, 
were  fixed  upon  himself  ;  Laïza  then  re- 
peated  the  signal  which  he  had  already 
given,  whereupon  a  man  glided  like  a 
snake  between  the  loose  stones,  and  Laïza 
found  himself  face  to  faco  with  a  runaway 
Negro. 

The  two  blacks  exchanged  only  a  word 
or  two,  and  then  Laïza  returning  on  the 
track  rejoined  the  little  band,  which  now 
under  his  guidance  took  in  its  turn  the 
same  path  which  he  had  just  taken,  and 
soon  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  found 
the  Negro. 

They  found  that  an  opening,  made  by 
moving  some  of  the  stones,  provided  a 
passage  through  the  wall,  and  that  this 
passage  gave  entrance  to  an  immense 
cave. 

The  fugitives  passed  two  and  two 
through  this  narrow  passage,  so  easy  to 
défend.  When  the  last  man  had  passed 
through,  the  Negro  replaced  the  stones 
exactly  as  they  had  been  before,  so  that 
no  trace  of  the  passage  was  left  visible  ; 
then  he,  too,  by  clinging  to  the  brush- 
wood  and  projecting  edges  of  the  rocks, 
scaled  the  wall  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  Two  hundred  men  had  just  been 
swallowed  up  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  most  practised  eye  could 
not  hâve  told  the  spot  at  which  they  had 
entered. 

Whether  by  one  of  those  chances  of 
Nature  often  met  with,  in  which  the  hand 
of  man  has  done  nothing  to  bring  about 
the  effect  produced,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  long  and  fore-seeing  toil  on  the 
part  of  the  runaway  Negroes,  the  top  of 
this  mountain,  into  the  side  of  which  the 
little  band  had  just  disappeared,  was  de- 
fended,  on  one  side  by  a  perpendicular 
rock  like  a  rampart,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
that  gigantic  hedge  composed  of  trunks 
of  trees,  bindweed  and  brake,  which  had 
at  fîrst  stopped  the  advance  of  our  fugi- 
tives. Consequently,  the  only  practicable 
entrance  was  the  one  which  has  been 
described,  and,  as  we  bave  said,  this  en- 
trance  was   entirely  hidden    behind    the 
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stones  that  blocked  it  up  and  the  brush- 
wood  that  concealed  the  stones.  Thus 
owing  to  the  care  with  which  it  had  been 
hidden  from  ail  eyes,  the  Colonists  who, 
armed  on  their  own  account,  had  hunted 
runaway  Negroes,  or  the  English  soldiers 
who,  acting  for  the  Government,  had  done 
the  same,  had  doubtless  passed  a  hun- 
dred  times  v/ithout  noticing  this  opening, 
which  was  known  to  the  fugitive  slaves 
alone. 

But,  once  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
or  of  the  cavern,  the  aspect  of  the  ground 
changed  completely.  You  were  still  in 
the  great  Avoods,  the  lofty  forests,  the 
thick  cover,  but  it  was  at  least  possible 
to  make  your  way  through  them,  while  in 
addition  there  was  no  lack  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  in  thèse  vast  soli- 
tudes. 

A  waterfall,  that  had  its  source  at  the 
summit  of  the  peak,  fell  majestically  from 
a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and,  after  being 
dashed  into  spray  against  the  rocks  which 
it  wore  away  by  its  perpétuai  fall,  flowed 
for  some  time  in  a  gentle  stream.  Then, 
suddenly  plunging  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  it  re-appeared  again  beyond  the 
enclosed  space.  Stags,  boars,  roe-deer, 
monkeys  and  tanrecs  abounded  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  places  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shone  through  the  immense  vault  of 
foliage,  thèse  rays  lighted  up  shaddocks 
loaded  with  their  orange  globes  and 
vacoas  bending  under  their  fruit,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  so  frail  that  the 
moment  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  falls  at  the 
slightest  shake  or  the  softest  puiT  of 
wind. 

So,  if  only  the  fugitives  were  successful 
in  concealing  their  retreat,  they  might 
hope  to  live  there  without  wanting  for 
anything,  until  Georges  should  be  healed 
and  some  plan  for  the  future  determined 
on,  when  the  vmfortunate  slaves  who 
accompanied  Georges  had  decided  to 
follow  his  fortunes  to  the  end,  whatever 
Une  of  action  he  might  décide  upon. 

Wounded  however  as  Georges  was, 
he  had  retained  his  usual  coolness,  and 
had  not  examined  the  retreat  to  which 
he  had  come  for  shelter  without  taking 
into  considération  ail  the  advantages 
which  the  position  ofîered  as  a  means  of 
defence. 

As  soon  then  as  he  had  reached  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cave,  he  had  stopped  the 
litter,  and,  beckoning  Laïza  to  his  side, 
had  pointed  out  how,  after  securing  the 


outer  opening  of  the  passage,  they  could 
by  means  of  an  intrenchment  défend  the 
inner  opening,  and  also  mine  the  cave 
with  powder,  which  they  had  taken  the 
précaution  of  bringing  from  Moka.  The 
plan  of  this  work  was  at  once  sketched 
out  and  taken  in  hand  ;  for  Georges  did 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  in  ail 
probability  he  would  not  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  fugitive,  and  he  had  sufficient 
pride  to  believe  that  the  Whites  would  not 
regard  themselves  as  victors,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  hold  him  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  their  power. 

They  started  at  once  therefore  on  the 
work  of  defence,  which  was  superintended 
passively  by  Georges  and  actively  by 
Pierre  Munier. 

Meanwhile  Laïza  was  going  round  the 
mountain,  which,  as  we  hâve  said,  was 
protected  everywhere  either  by  natural 
palisades  or  by  précipitons  rocks.  At 
one  point,  however,  thèse  rocks  were 
capable  of  being  scaled  with  ladders 
fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  road,  too, 
which  led  to  this  natural  wall  ran  along 
a  précipice  and  would  hâve  been 
easy  to  défend  but  that  the  band  was 
too  few  in  number  and  required  to  be 
spread  over  too  many  points  at  once, 
to  allow  of  any  military  dispositions 
being  made  outside  of  what  may  be 
called  the  fortress. 

Laïza  recognised  therefore  that  it  was 
this  spot  and  the  entrance  to  the  cavern 
that  needed  to  be  guarded  more  than  ail 
others  with  the  greatest  care. 

Night  was  now  approachin^;  Laïza 
left  ten  men  to  guard  this  important 
post,  and  returned  to  give  Georges  an 
account  of  his  examination  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

He  found  him  in  a  sort  of  cabin  which 
had  been  hastily  constructed  with 
branches.  The  intrenchment  had  already 
been  nearly  dug  out,  and  they  continued 
to  work  hard  at  it,  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness  now  rapidly  advancing. 

Five  and  twenty  men  were  told  ofF  for 
sentry  duty  round  the  enclosure,  the 
guard  to  be  relieved  every  two  hours  ; 
Pierre  Munier  remained  at  his  post  in 
the  cavern,  and  Laïza,  after  putting  a 
fresh  bandage  on  the  wound,  returned 
to  his. 

Then  everyone  awaited  such  fresh 
developments  as  the  night  would  doubt- 
less bring  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

JUDGE    AND    EXECUTIONEU 

IN  point  of  fact,  in  a  war  of  sur- 
prises like  that  which  was  about 
to  take  place  between  the  revolted  slaves 
and  their  white  enemies,  who  would  not 
fail  to  pursue  them,  the  darkness  of  night 
would  greatly  aid  the  attack,  while  add- 
ing  cléments  of  terror  to  the  defence. 

The  night  which  had  just  begun  was 
beautiful  and  calm  ;  the  moon,  however, 
now  in  its  last  quarter,  would  not  rise 
until  about  eleven  o'clock. 

For  men  less  pre-occupied  with  the 
dangers  they  were  exposed  to,  and  espec- 
ially  for  men  less  accustomed  to  such 
sights,  the  graduai  diminution  of  the  day- 
light,  amid  thèse  vast  solitudes  and  the 
wild  région  which  we  bave  tried  to  depict, 
would  hâve  been  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  darkness  first  invaded  the  lower 
régions,  rising  like  a  tide  along  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  bringing  silence 
in  its  train  and  gradually  dispersing  the 
last  gleams  of  day,  which  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  summit  of  the  peak,  where  they 
hung  for  an  instant  like  the  liâmes  of  a 
volcano,  then  died  away  in  their  turn, 
submerged  beneath  the  sea  of  darkness. 

For  eyes,  however,  accustomed  to  the 
night,  this  darkness  is  not  total  ;  for  ears 
accustomed  to  solitude,  this  silence  is  not 
absolute.  The  life  of  Nature  is  ne  ver 
quite  extinguished  ;  to  the  sounds  of  day 
which  are  luUed  asleep,  succeed  the  awak- 
ing  sounds  of  night.  Amid  the  loud  mur- 
mur  of  the  rustling  leaves  intermingled 
with  the  prattling  of  the  streams  are  heard 
other  noises,  caused  by  the  voices  or  the 
steps  of  night — roving  animais,  sombre 
voices,  stealthy  and  unexpected  steps, 
which  inspire  the  stoutest  hearts  with 
that  mysterious  émotion  reason  cannot 
fight  against,  since  sight  cannot  reassure 
it. 

None  of  thèse  confused  sounds  escaped 
the  trained  car  of  Laïza  ;  a  wild  hunter 
and,  consequently,  a  man  of  solitude  and 
a  traveller  in  the  night,  darkness  and 
solitude  had  little  that  was  mysterious  or 
secret  for  his  eyes  or  ears.  He  recognised 
the  nibbling  of  the  tanrecs  as  they  gnawed 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  step  of  the  stag 
making  for  his  accustomed  spring,  the 
beating  of  the  wings  of  the  bat  in  the 
glades,  and  two  hours  passed  without  any 


of  thèse  sounds  disturbing  hîm  from  his 
motionless  position. 

Stiangely  enough,  it  was  in  this  part  of 
the  mountain,  inhabited  at  that  moment 
by  about  two  hundred  men,  that  the 
silence  was  most  absolute,  and  the  solitude 
seemed  most  complète.  The  ten  Negroes 
had  lain  down  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  so  that  Laïza  himself  could  hardly 
distinguish  them  in  the  darkness,  which 
was  rendered  still  thicker  by  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  ;  and  though  some  of  them 
were  asleep,  y  ou  would  hâve  said  that, 
even  in  their  sleep,  caution  rnade  them 
hold  their  breath,  which  could  scarcely  be 
heard. 

As  for  Laïza  himself,  resting  upright 
against  an  enormous  tamarind,  whose 
flexible  branches  projected,  not  merely 
over  the  path  that  ran  beside  the  rocks, 
but  even  over  the  précipice  v/hich  lay  be- 
yond  the  path,  he  might  defy  the  most 
trained  eye  to  distinguish  his  body  from 
the  trunk  of  the  huge  tree  with  which, 
thanks  to  the  night  and  the  colour  of  his 
skin,  he  was  completely  identified. 

Laïza  stood  thus,  silent  and  motionless, 
for  about  an  hour,  when  he  heard  behind 
him  the  noise  made  by  several  men  walk- 
ing  over  ground  that  is  strewn  with 
pebbles  and  dry  branches.  Thèse  steps, 
though  cautions,  seemed  to  make  no  effort 
to  conceal  themselves  ;  so  he  turned  with- 
out any  uneasiness,  knowing  that  it  must 
be  a  patrol  which  was  advancing  towards 
him.  Presently,  indeed,  his  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  distinguished  six 
or  eight  men  advancing,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  recognised  Pierre  Munier  by  his 
height  and  the  clothes  he  wore. 

Laïza  seemed  to  detach  himself  from 
the  tree  against  which  he  had  been  leaning 
and  went  up  to  him. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  hâve  the  men  whom 
you  sent  to  reconnoitre  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  English  are  in  pursuit  of 
us." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  were  encamped,  an  hour  ago, 
between  the  Piton  du  Milieu  and  the 
source  of  the  Rivière  des  Créoles." 

"  They  are  on  our  track  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  to-morrow  we  shall  most 
likely  hâve  news  of  them." 

"  Sooner  than  that,"  answered  Laïza. 

'•  Why  sooner  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  if  we  hâve  sent  out  scouts,  they 
will  hâve  done  the  same." 

'«  Well  ?  " 
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*'  Well,  there  are  men  prowling  about 
in  our  neighbourhood." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  hâve  you  heard 
their  voices  ?  hâve  you  recognised  their 
step  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  heard  a  stag  go  by,  and  I 
knew  by  the  rapidity  of  his  pace  that  he 
had  been  startled  from  his  lair." 

"  You  think  then  that  some  prowler  is 
on  our  track  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.     Hush  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Listen — " 

*'  Yes,  I  do  hear  a  sound." 

*'  It  is  a  woodcock  flying  at  two  hundred 
yards  from  us." 

"  In  which  direction  ?  " 

"  There  !  "  said  Laïza,  extending  his 
hand  towards  a  clump  of  trees,  the  tops 
of  which  could  be  seen  rising  above  the 
ravine. 

"  And  you  think  it  was  a  man  that 
startled  it  ?  " 

"  A  man  or  several  men,"  answered 
Laïza;  "  I  cannot  détermine  the  number." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  think 
it  was  frightened  by  some  human  being  ?  " 

"  Animais  recognise  instinctively  the 
sounds  made  by  other  animais,  and  are 
not  alarmed  by  them,"  answered  Laïza. 

"  So  then  ?  " 

"  So  then  they  are  approaching.  There  ! 
do  you  hear  ?  "  added  the  Negro,  dropping 
his  voice. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  old  man, 
adopting  the  same  précaution. 

"  The  noise  of  a  dry  branch  which  has 
just  cracked  beneath  the  feet  of  one  of 
them.  Hush  !  for  they  are  now  nearly 
close  enough  to  us  to  hear  the  sound  of 
our  voices.  Hide  behind  this  tamarind, 
while  I  go  back  to  my  post." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  dur- 
ing  which  nothing  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
the  night,  but  after  a  few  seconds  came 
the  Sound  of  a  pebble  detached  from  the 
ground  and  rolling  over  the  steep  slope  of 
the  cliff.  Laïza  felt  Pierre  Munier's 
breath  against  his  cheek.  The  latter  was 
doubtless  going  to  speak,  but  the  Negro 
grasped  him  forcibly  by  the  arm  ;  the  old 
man  understood  that  silence  was  impera- 
tive,  and  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  the  woodcock  fîew  off 
noisily  for  the  second  time,  uttering  its 
peculiar  cry,  and  passing  over  the  top  of 
the  tamarind,  made  for  the  higher  régions 
of  the  mountain. 

The  prowler  was  hardly  twenty  yards 


from  those  whose  track  he  was  doubtless 
searching  for.  Laïza  and  Pierre  Munier 
held  their  breath;  the  other  Negroes  stood 
as  if  carved  in  marble. 

At  this  moment  a  gleam  of  silver  began 
to  light  the  summits  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which,  through  the  glades  of 
the  forest,  could  be  seen  rising  against  the 
horizon.  Soon  the  hollow  outline  of  the 
waning  moon  appeared  behind  the  Morne 
des  Créolesy  and  began  to  move  across 
the  sky. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  darkness,  which 
had  mounted  upwards,  the  light  came 
down  from  above  ;  but  this  light  pene- 
trated  only  the  open  places,  leaving  the 
forest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  of 
ground  on  which  the  light  poured  through 
the  chinks  of  the  foliage,  in  profound 
obscurity. 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  slight  dis- 
turbance  of  the  branches  in  a  thicket 
bordering  the  path  and  rising  above  the 
declivity,  of  which  the  rapid  slope  led,  as 
we  hâve  said,  to  a  précipice  ;  then  gradu- 
ai ly  thèse  branches  parted  and  aliowed  a 
man's  head  to  pass  through  them. 

In  spite  of  the  darkness,  which  however 
at  this  spot  was  not  so  great  since  it  was 
not  overshadowed  by  any  tree,  Pierre  and 
Laïza  noticed  at  the  same  moment  the 
movement  imparted  to  the  thicket,  for  the 
hand  of  each  sought  and  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  other  simultaneously. 

The  spy  remained  for  an  instant 
motionless  ;  then  he  thrust  his  head  for- 
ward  once  more,  examining  with  eyes  and 
ears  the  whole  of  the  space  disclosed  to 
his  gaze,  made  another  forward  move- 
ment, and  then,  reassured  by  the  silence 
which  made  him  think  that  no  one  was 
near,  raised  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
listened  once  more,  and  still  seeing  and 
hearing  nothing,  finally  stood  upright 
altogether. 

Laïza  then  grasped  Pierre  Munier's 
hand  more  fîrmly  to  impress  on  him  a 
greater  caution,  since,  for  his  own  part, 
he  no  longer  had  any  doubt  but  that 
this  man  was  looking  for  their  track. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  prowler 
reached  the  edge  of  the  path,  he  stooped 
once  more  and  examined  the  ground  to 
see  if  it  retained  any  trace  of  the  tread  of 
a  number  of  men  ;  then  he  touched  the 
grass  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  see 
if  it  had  been  crushed  ;  he  touched  the 
stones  with  the  point  of  his  fînger  to  be 
quite  certain  they  had  not  been  disturbed 
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from  their  beds  ;  and  finally,  as  if  even 
the  air  might  hâve  rctained  some  traces 
of  those  for  whom  he  was  searching,  he 
raised  his  head  and  fîxed  his  eyes  on  the 
tamarind,  against  the  trunk  and  beneath 
the  shadow  of  which  Laïza  was  con- 
cealed. 

At  this  instant  a  moonbeam  passed 
between  the  tops  of  two  trees  and  threw 
its  light  on  the  spy's  face. 

Then,  with  a  movement  quick  as  light- 
ning  Laïza  disengaged  his  right  hand 
from  Pierre  Munier's  hand,  and,  spring- 
ing  with  one  bound  so  as  to  seize  at  its 
extremity  one  of  the  most  flexible 
branches  of  the  tree  which  sheltered  him, 
dived  with  the  swiftness  of  a  swooping 
eagle  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  and  seized 
the  spy  by  his  girdle  ;  then,  giving  with  his 
foot  an  impulse  to  the  branch  which 
now  sprang  up  again,  mounted  with  him 
as  the  eagle  soars  with  its  prey.  Then 
slipping  his  hand  along  the  smooth  and 
polished  bark  of  the  bough,  he  fell  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
panions,  still  grasping  his  prisoner,  who, 
knife  in  hand,  strove  vainly  to  wound  his 
captor,  as  the  snake  strives  vainly  to  bite 
the  king  of  the  air  which  carries  him  ofif 
from  the  depths  of  a  marsh  to  his  eyrie 
near  the  sky. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  every 
one  at  the  iirst  glance  recognised  the 
prisoner,  who  was  none  other  than  Antonio 
the  Malay.  AU  this  had  happened  so 
swiftly  and  so  unexpectedly  that  Antonio 
had  not  uttered  a  sound. 

At  last  then  Laïza  held  his  mortal 
enemy  in  his  power,  and  was  about  to  in- 
fîict  instant  punishment  on  the  traitor  and 
assassin. 

He  was  pressing  him  beneath  his  knee, 
looking  at  him  with  that  terrible  smile 
of  the  victor  by  which  the  vanquished 
realises  that  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for, 
when  suddenly  the  distant  barking  of  a 
dog  was  heard. 

Without  loosing  the  hand  with  which 
he  grasped  his  throat,  or  the  hand  by 
which  he  held  his  wrist,  Laïza  raised  his 
head  and  listened  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  had  come. 

At  this  Sound  Laïza  felt  Antonio 
shudder. 

"  Everything  at  its  proper  time," 
murmured  Laïza,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self. 

Then,  addressing  the  Negroes  who  sur- 
rounded  him  : 


"  First  fasten  this  fellow  to  a  tree," 
said  he  ;  "I  must  speak  to  M.  Munier.' 

The  Negroes  seized  Antonio  by  his 
hands  and  feet  and  tied  him  with  bind- 
weed  to  the  trunk  of  a  takamaka.  Laïza 
made  certain  that  he  was  tied  securely, 
and  then,  leading  the  old  man  a  few  paces 
away,  stretched  his  hand  in  the  direction 
whence  he  had  heard  the  dog's  bark. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  asked  him. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  The  bark  of  a  dog." 

"  No." 

"  Listen,  it's  coming  nearer." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it  that  time." 

"  They  are  hunting  us  like  stags." 

"  What  !  do  you  think  it  is  we  they  are 
pursuing  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  think  it  is  then  ?  " 

"  Some  dog  that  has  escaped,  hunting 
on  his  own  account." 

"  Yes,  that  is  possible,  after  ail,"  mur- 
mured Laïza;  "  let  us  listen." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  at  the 
end  of  which  more  barking  re-echoed 
through  the  forest,  nearer  at  hand  than 
on  the  previous  occasions. 

"  It  is  we  they  are  chasing." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  bark  of  a  dog  hunting," 
said  Laïza,  "  it  is  the  howling  of  a  dog  in 
search  of  his  master.  The  devils  must 
hâve  found  a  dog  chained  up  in  some 
Negro's  hut,  and  taken  him  to  guide 
them  ;  if  that  Negro  is  with  us,  we  are 
lost." 

"It  is  Fidèle's  voice,"  murmured  Pierre 
Munier  with  a  start. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  recognise  it  now,"  said 
Laïza.  "  I  hâve  heard  it  before  ;  it  is  the 
dog  that  howled  last  night,  when  we 
brought  your  son  wounded  to  Moka." 

"  I  quite  forgot  to  bring  him  when  we 
started  ;  still,  if  it  were  Fidèle,  I  think  he 
would  be  running  faster.  Listen  how 
slowly  his  voice  comes  nearer  !  " 

"  They  are  holding  him  in  a  leash  and 
foUowing  him  ;  he  has  perhaps  a  whole 
régiment  at  his  heels.  You  must  not  be 
angry  with  the  poor  beast,"  added  the 
Anjouan  Negro  with  a  grim  smile,  "  he 
cannot  go  any  faster.  But  don't  be  un- 
easy,  he  will  come  sure  enough." 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  asked 
Pierre  Munier. 

"  If  you  had  any  vessel  waiting  for  you 
at  Grand- Port,  I  should  say  that  as  we  are 
but  eight  or  ten  leagues  from  it,  there  was 
still  time  for  us  to  get  there  ;  but  you  hâve 
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no  chance  of  escape  in  that  direction,  hâve 
you?  " 

"  None." 

"  Then  we  must  défend  ourselves,  and, 
if  possible,"  added  the  Negro  in  a  gloomy 
tone,  "  die  in  doing  so." 

"  Corne  then,"  said  Pierre  INIunier, 
regaining  ail  his  courage  the  moment  it 
was  a  question  of  fighting.  "  Come  then, 
for  the  dog  will  lead  them  to  the  opening 
of  the  cavern,  and  it  will  take  them 
some  time  to  get  in,  even  when  they  are 
there." 

"Very  well,"  said  Laïza,  "  away  with 
you  then  to  the  intrenchments." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  come  with 
me  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh  !  I  must  wait  hère  for  a  few 
moments  longer." 

"  But  you  will  join  us  again  ?  " 

"  When  the  first  gun  is  fired,  turn 
round  and  you  will  see  me  at  your  side." 

The  old  man  extended  his  hand  to 
Laïza,  for  the  common  danger  had 
obliterated  ail  différence  of  rank  between 
them  ;  then  he  threw  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and,  followed  by  his  escort,  went 
off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  entrance 
to  the  cavern. 

Laïza  followed  him  with  his  eyes  until 
he  was  quite  lost  in  the  darkness  ;  then, 
turning  to  Antonio,  whom  the  Negroes 
according  to  his  orders  had  bound  to  a 
tree,  he  said  : 

"And  now,  Antonio,  for  you  and  me." 

"  You  and  me  ?  "  said  Antonio  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "  And  what  does  Laïza 
want  with  his  friend  and  brother  ?  " 

"  I  want  him  to  remember  what  was 
said  on  the  evening  of  the  Yamsé  by  the 
bank  of  the  Rivière  des  Latanicrs." 

"  Many  things  were  said,  and  my 
brother  Laïza  was  very  éloquent,  for  every- 
body  followed  his  advice." 

"  And  among  those  things  does  Antonio 
remember  the  sentence  pronounced  before- 
hand  against  traitors  ?  " 

Antonio  shuddered  from  head  to  foot, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  copper  tint  of  his  skin, 
might  hâve  been  seen  to  turn  pale,  had  it 
been  daylight. 

"  My  brother  appears  to  hâve  lost  his 
memory,"  resumed  Laïza  in  a  tone  of 
cuttingirony  ;  "well,  I  am  going  to  bring 
it  back  to  him.  It  v/as  said  that,  in 
case  a  traiter  should  be  found  among  us, 
any  of  us  might  put  an  end  to  him  by  a 
death  prompt  or  lingering,  gentle  or 
terrible.      Are  those  the  exact  words  of 


the  oath,  and  does  my  brother  remember 
them  ?  " 

"  I  remember  them,"  said  Antonio  in  a 
scarcely  articulate  voice. 

"  Well  then,  answer  the  questions  I  am 
going  to  put  to  you,"  said  Laïza. 

"  I  do  not  recognise  your  right  to  ques- 
tion me  ;  you  are  not  my  judge,"  cried 
Antonio. 

"Then  I  shall  question  some one  else," 
replied  Laïza. 

Then,  turning  to  the  Negroes  who  were 
lying  round  him  on  the  ground  : 

"  Get  up,  you  others,  and  answer." 

The  Negroes  obeyed,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  black  figures  silently  ranged  them- 
selves  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  tree 
to  which  Antonio  was  tied. 

"  They  are  slaves,"  cried  Antonio,  "  and 
I  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  slaves  ;  I  am 
no  Negro,  I  am  free.  It  is  for  a  court  to 
judge  me  if  I  hâve  committed  a  crime, 
and  not  for  you." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Laiza.  "  We  will 
judge  you  fîrst,  and  then  you  shall  appeal 
to  whom  you  choose." 

Antonio  held  his  tongue,  and,  in  the 
moment  of  silence  which  followed  the  in- 
junction  Laïza  had  just  given  him,  the 
bark  of  the  dog  was  heard  drawing 
nearer. 

"  Since  the  culprit  will  not  answer," 
said  Laïza  to  the  Negroes  who  surrounded 
Antonio,  "  you  must  answer  for  him. 
Who  was  it  that  denounced  the  con- 
spiracy  to  the  Governor,  because  some 
one  else  and  not  himself  had  been  named 
as  leader  ?  " 

"Antonio  the  Malay,"  answered  ail 
the  Negroes  in  a  low  tone,  but  unani- 
mously. 

"  It  is  not  true  !  "  cried  Antonio.  "  It  is 
not  true  !     I  swear  it  !     I  protest  !  " 

"Silence  !"  said  Laïza  in  the  same  im- 
perative  tone. 

Then  he  resumed  : 

"  Who  was  it  that,  af  ter  denouncing 
the  conspiracy  to  the  Governor,  shot  at 
our  leader,  by  the  base  of  the  little  moun- 
tain,  and  wounded  him  ?  " 

"  Antonio  the  Malay,"  answered  ail  the 
Negroes. 

"Who  saw  me?"  cried  the  Malay: 
"  Who  dares  to  say  it  was  I  ?  Who  could 
distinguish  one  man  from  another  in  the 
darkness  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Laïza. 

Then,  continuing  in  the  same  calm  tone 
of  inquiry,  he  said  : 
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"  Lastly,  after  denouncîng  the  conspir- 
acy  to  the  Governor  and  trying  to  murder 
our  leader,  who  was  it  came  in  the  night 
crawling  like  a  snake  round  our  retreat, 
to  discover  some  opening  by  which  the 
English  soldiers  might  enter  ?  " 

"  Antonio  the  Malay,"  replied  the 
Negroes  once  more,  with  the  same  accent 
of  conviction  that  had  not  failed  them  for 
an  instant. 

**  I  was  coming  to  join  my  brothers," 
cried  the  prisoner  ;  "  I  was  coming  to 
share  their  lot,  whatever  it  might  be,  I 
swear  and  protest  I  was." 

"  Do  you  believe  what  he  says  ?  "  asked 
Laïza. 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  chorussed  ail  the 
voices. 

"  My  kind  friends,"  said  Antonio, 
"  listen  to  me,  I  entreat  you  !  " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Laïza.  Then  he  con- 
tinued,  with  the  same  accent  of  solemnity 
which  he  had  maintained  ail  the  time, 
and  which  indicated  the  greatness  of 
the  duty  v/hich  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself: 

*'  Antonio  is  not  once,  but  three  times, 
a  traitor  ;  Antonio  then  would  deserve  to 
die  three  times,  if  that  were  possible. 
Antonio,  prépare  to  appear  before  the 
Great  Spirit,  for  you  are  about  to  die  !  " 

"  It  is  murder  !  "  cried  Antonio,  "  and 
you  hâve  no  right  to  murder  a  free  man. 
Besides,  the  English  cannot  be  far  off  ;  I 
will  appeal  to  them,  I  will  shout.  Help  ! 
help  !  They  are  cutting  my  throat  !  they 

are " 

Laïza  took  the  Malay  by  the  throat 
and  smothered  his  cries  between  his  fin- 
gers  of  iron  ;  then,  turning  towards  the 
negroes  : 

"  Get  a  rope  ready,"  he  said. 
On  hearing  this  order,  which  fore- 
shadowed  the  fate  awaiting  him,  An- 
tonio struggled  so  violently  that  he 
broke  some  of  the  bonds  which  held  him. 
But  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
most  terrible  of  them  ail,  the  hand  of 
Laïza.  After  some  seconds,  however,  the 
Negro  realised,  by  the  convulsions  which 
he  felt  running  through  Antonio's  whole 
frame,  that,  if  he  continued  to  grasp  him 
so  tightly,  there  would  soon  be  no  need 
for  a  rope.  So  he  relaxed  his  hold  on  the 
throat  of  the  prisoner,  who  let  his  head 
fall  on  his  breast  like  a  man  with  the 
death-rattle  in  his  throat. 

"  I  said  that  I  would  grant  you  time  to 
appear  before   the    Great    Spirit,"    said 


Laïza  ;  "  you  hâve  ten  minutes,  prépare 
yourself." 

Antonio  tried  to  pronounce  some  words, 
but  his  voice  failed  him. 

The  barking  of  the  dog  was  heard 
drawing  nearer  every  moment. 

«  Where  is  the  rope  ?  "  said  Laïza. 

"  Hère,"  answered  a  Negro,  handing 
Laïza  the  article  which  he  asked  for. 

"  Good,"  said  he. 

And,  the  office  of  the  Judge  having 
been  completed,  that  of  the  Executioner 
began. 

Laïza  took  hold  of  one  of  the  strongest 
branches  of  the  tamarind,  pulled  it 
towards  him  and  fastened  one  end  of  the 
rope  to  it,  then  made  a  running  knot  of 
the  other  end  and  passed  it  over  Antonio's 
head.  Next  he  ordered  two  Negroes  to 
hold  the  branch,  and,  having  assured  him- 
self that  the  condemned  m^an,  spite  of  the 
rupture  of  two  or  three  of  his  bands,  was 
still  secured  tightly,  he  bade  him  a  second 
time  prépare  for  death. 

The  condemned  man  had  now  recovered 
speech;  but,  instead  of  using  it  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  God,  he  raised  his  voice  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  the  pity  of  men. 

"  Well,  yes,  my  brothers,  yes,  my 
friends,"  said  he,  changing  his  tactics, 
and  trying  to  obtain  by  confession  what 
had  been  refused  to  his  déniais,  "  yes,  I 
am  very  guilty,  I  know,  and  you  hâve  the 
right  to  treat  me  as  you  are  doing  ;  but 
you  will  pardon  your  old  comrade,  will 
you  not?  your  comrade  who  usedto  amuse 
you  in  the  evenings  ?  poor  Antonio,  who 
used  to  tell  you  such  nice  stories  and  sang 
you  such  rousing  songs  !  How  will  you 
do  without  him  ?  who  will  amuse  and 
distract  you  ?  who  will  make  you  forget 
the  fatigue  of  the  day's  work  ?  Let  me 
off,  my  friends  !  let  poor  Antonio  off  ! 
I  ask  you  on  my  knees  for  my  life  !  " 

"  Think  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  said 
Laïza  ;  "  for  you  hâve  but  five  minutes  to 
live,  Antonio." 

"  Instead  of  five  minutes,  Laïza,  kind 
Laïza,"  resumed  Antonio  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty,  "  give  me  five  years,  and  during 
those  five  years  I  will  be  your  slave  ;  I 
will  follow  you,  be  always  at  your  orders, 
always  ready  to  obey  you,  and,  when  I 
fail,  or  commit  the  slightest  fault,  well, 
then  you  shall  punish  me,  and  I  will  bear 
the  lash,  the  rod,  the  rope,  without  com- 
plaint,  and  say  that  you  are  a  kind  master 
for  having  given  me  my  life.  Oh  ! 
Laïza,  give  me  my  life,  give  me  mylife!" 
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"  Listen,  Antonio,"  said  Laïza,  "  do 
you  hear  that  dog  barking  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  think  it  was  I  who 
advised  its  being  let  loose  ?  no,  you  are 
wrong,  I  swear  it." 

"  Antonio,"  said  Laïza,  "  it  would  not 
hâve  entered  the  head  of  even  a  White 
to  empîoy  a  dog  to  hunt  down  his  own 
master.     This  idea  was  yours,  Antonio." 

The  Malay  uttered  a  deep  groan  ;  then, 
after  an  instant,  as  though  fie  hoped  to 
melt  his  foe  by  dint  of  humihty,  he 
said  : 

"  Well,  yes,  it  was  mine.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  forsaken  me,  the  thirst  for 
revenge  had  made  me  mad.  You  must 
show  pity  for  a  madman,  Laïza  ;  pardon 
me,  in  the  name  of  your  brother  Nazim." 

"  And  who  was  it  again  who  betrayed 
Nazim,  when  Nazim  wanted  to  escape  ? 
Ah  !  that  is  a  name  that  you  were  very 
foolish  to  pronounce,  Antonio.  The  fîve 
minutes  are  up.  Malay,  you  are  going 
to  die." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  !  not  to  die  !  "  said 
Antonio.  "  Pardon,  Laïza  !  pardon,  my 
friends  !  " 

But,  without  listening  to  the  plaints, 
the  entreaties,  or  the  prayers  of  the 
condemned  man,  Laïza  drew  his  knife 
and  at  a  blow  eut  ail  the  ties  which  bound 
Antonio.  At  the  same  instant  the  two 
men,  at  an  order  from  him,  let  go  the 
branch,  which  sprang  back,  carrying  with 
it  the  unfortunate  Malay. 

A  shriek,  terrible,  suprême,  a  shriek 
in  which  seemed  to  be  combined  ail  the 
strength  of  despair,  resounded  and  then 
died  away  in  mournful  accents  and  was 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  AU  was 
over,  and  Antonio  was  nothing  but  a 
corpse  swinging  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
above  the  précipice. 

Laïza  remained  for  an  instant  motion- 
less,  watching  the  movements  of  the  rope 
as  its  vibration  gradually  diminished  ; 
then,  when  it  almost  described  a  perpen- 
dicular  and  motionless  line  against  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  he  listened  once  more  to 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  which  was  now 
hardly  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  cavern.  He  picked  up  his  gun  which 
he  had  laid  on  the  ground,  and,  turning 
to  the  other  Negroes,  said  : 

"  Come,  my  friends,  we  are  avenged  ; 
now,  we  can  die." 

And,  starting  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  he 
marched  at  their  head  towards  the  in- 
trenchments. 


CHAPTER  XX\T 


NIGGER    HUNTING 


LAIZA  had  not  been  mistaken,  and 
the  dog,  in  following  the  track  of 
his  master,  had  led  the  English  straight 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  Hère  he 
had  dashed  into  the  brushwood  and  had 
begun  to  scratch  and  to  bite  at  the  stones. 
Then  the  English  knew  they  were  at  the 
end  of  their  pursuit. 

They  immediately  sent  forward  soldiers 
armed  with  picks,  who  fell  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  effected  an  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  body.  A  soldier 
pushed  his  body  through,  in  order  to  look 
into  the  opening.  Instantly  a  shot  was 
heard,  and  the  soldier  fell,  his  breast 
pierced  by  a  bullet  ;  a  second  soldier  suc- 
ceeded  the  first,  and  fell  in  the  same  way  ; 
a  third  advanced  in  his  turn  and  shared 
the  same  fate, 

It  was  évident  from  the  rebels  having 
themselves  given  the  signal  for  attack, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate  defence. 

The  assailants  began  to  go  to  work 
more  cautiously  ;  sheltering  themselves  as 
much  as  they  could,  they  enlarged  the 
breach  so  that  several  men  could  enter 
abreast  ;  the  drums  beat,  and  the  Grena- 
diers advanced  with  fîxed  bayonets. 

But  the  besieged  occupied  such  an  ad- 
vantageous  position  that  in  an  instant 
the  breach  was  littered  with  dead,  and  the 
bodies  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  a  second  assault. 

This  time  the  English  penetrated  to 
the  middle  of  the  cavern,  but  only  to  leave 
a  still  larger  number  of  dead  than  at  the 
previous  advance  ;  sheltered  behind  the 
intrenchment  which  Georges  had  ordered 
to  be  raised,  the  Negroes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Laïza  and  Pierre  Munier,  fired 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

Meanwhile,  Georges,  incapacitated  by 
his  wound,  and  lying  in  his  cabin,  cursed 
the  inactivity  to  which  he  was  reduced  ; 
the  smell  of  powder  which  enveloped  him, 
the  noise  of  musketry  crackling  in  hie 
ear,  everything,  including  the  successivn 
charges  made  by  the  English,  aroused  is 
him  that  ardent  fever  of  battle  which 
makes  a  man  stake  his  life  on  the  whim 
of  accident.  But,  in  this  case,  it  was 
much  worse,  for  it  was  no  foreign  cause 
that  was  being  fought  out,  it  was  no 
question  of  supporting  the  pleasure  of  a 
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king,  or  of  a  Nation's  honour  that  had  to 
be  avenged.  No,  it  was  his  own  personal 
cause  which  thèse  men  were  defending, 
while  he,  Georges,  the  man  of  stout  heart, 
of  adventurous  spirit,  could  do  nothing, 
neither  in  action,  nor  even  in  counsel; 
and  Georges  bit  the  mattress  on  which  he 
was  lying,  Georges  wept  with  vexation. 

At  the  second  attack,  when  the  English 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  middle  of  the 
cavern,  they  fired,  from  the  point  which 
they  had  gained,  several  voUeys  at  the 
intrenchment,  and,  as  the  cabin  in  which 
Georges  was  lying  was  just  behind  the 
intrenchment,  two  or  three  bullets  whizzed 
through  the  branches  forming  its  walls. 
This  Sound,  which  would  hâve  alarmed 
any  one  else,  consoled  and  elated  Georges, 
since  he  reflected  that  he,  too,  was  in 
danger,  and  that  if  he  could  not  inflict 
death,  he  might  at  least  meet  it. 

The  English  had  for  the  moment 
desisted  from  the  attack;  but  it  was 
évident  that  they  were  preparing  for  a 
fresh  assault,  and  you  could  hear,  from 
the  heavy  and  resounding  blows  of  the 
pick-axe,  that  they  had  not  abandoned 
their  project.  In  point  of  fact,  after  a 
short  interval,  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavern  fell  in,  thereby  doubling  the 
size  of  the  opening.  Immediately  the 
drums  beat  again,  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  the  bayonets  were  seen  for  the 
third  time  gleaming  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cavern. 

Pierre  Munier  and  Laïza  exchanged 
glances  ;  this  time,  it  was  évident  the 
struggle  would  be  a  terrible  one. 

"What  is  your  last  resource?"  asked 
Laïza. 

"  The  cavern  is  mined,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"  In  that  case,  we  hâve  still  a  chance 
of  safety,  but,  at  the  décisive  moment, 
you  must  do  as  I  tell  you,  or  we  are  ail 
lost,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  retreat  with 
a  wounded  man." 

;'  Well,  I  shall  kill  myself  at  his  side," 
said  the  old  man." 

"  It  would  be  better  that  both  of  you 
should  escape." 

"  Together  ?  " 

"Together  or  separately,  it  matters 
little  which." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  my  son,  Laïza,  I 
warn  you." 

"  You  will  leave  him,  if  it  is  his  only 
means  of  safety." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 


"  I  will  explain,  later  on." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Negroes,  he 
explained  : 

"  Corne,  children,  the  suprême  moment 
has  arrived.  Pire  on  the  redcoats,  and 
don't  waste  a  shot;  in  an  hour's  time 
powder  and  bail  will  be  scarce." 

Immediately  the  fusillade  broke  out. 
The  Negroes  as  a  rule  are  excellent 
shots  ;  they  therefore  carried  out  Laïza's 
injunctions  to  the  letter,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  F^nglish  began  to  be  thinned.  But, 
after  each  discharge,  the  ranks  closed  up 
again  with  admirable  discipline,  and  the 
column,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the 
first  difficulties  of  the  passage,  continued 
to  advance  up  the  cave.  Not  a  shot  was 
now  fired  by  the  English,  who  appeared 
determined  this  time  to  carry  the  intrench- 
ment at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  situation,  serions  as  it  was  for  ail, 
was  doubly  so  for  Georges,  thanks  to  the 
helplessness  to  which  he  was  condemned. 
He  had  at  fîrst  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow;  then  he  had  got  upon  his  knees, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  struggling  to  his 
feet.  But,  having  reached  this  point,  his 
weakness  became  so  great,  that  the  earth 
seemed  to  give  way  beneath  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cling  with  his  hands  to  the 
branches  which  surrounded  him.  While 
recognising  the  courage  of  the  few  devoted 
men  who  accompanied  his  fortunes  to  the 
end,  he  could  not  refrain  from  admiring 
the  cool  and  imperturbable  bravery  of  the 
English,  who  continued  to  march  as  if 
on  parade,  although,  at  each  step  they 
took,  they  were  obliged  to  close  up  their 
ranks.  He  realised  that  this  time  they 
did  not  mean  to  retreat,  and  that  in  five 
minutes'  time  they  would  carry  the  in- 
trenchment, spite  of  the  fire  that  issued 
from  it.  Then,  the  thought  that  it  was 
for  him,  forced  as  he  was  to  remain  an 
inactive  spectator  of  the  combat,  that  ail 
thèse  men  were  about  to  be  killed,  fîlled 
his  heart  with  remorse  ;  he  tried  to  step 
forward  and  throw  himself  between  the 
combatants  and  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter 
by  surrendering  himself,  since,  in  ail 
probability,  it  was  against  himself  alone 
that  they  bore  ill-will.  But  he  felt  unable 
to  traverse  a  third  of  the  distance  that 
divided  him  from  the  English.  He  wanted 
to  call  out  to  the  besieged  to  cease  their 
fire,  to  the  besiegers  to  advance  no  further, 
and  that  he  would  give  himself  up  ;  but 
his  enfeebled  voice  was  lost  in  the  roar  of 
the  fusillade.    Besides,  at  this  moment  he 
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saw  his  father  stand  up,  showing  half  his 
height  above  the  intrenchment,  then 
advance  a  few  steps  towards  the  English 
with  a  branch  of  fir  blazing  in  his  hand, 
and,  amid  the  fire  and  smoke,  lower  this 
strange  torch  to  the  ground.  Instantly  a 
train  of  flame  ran  along  the  earth  and, 
burying  itself  in  the  soil,  disappeared  ; 
then,  at  the  same  moment,  the  ground 
shook,  a  terrible  explosion  Avas  heard,  a 
flaming  crater  opened  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  English,  the  vault  of  the  cavern 
yawned  and  sank  down,  the  rocks  which 
lay  upon  it  buried  themselves  with  it, 
and,  amid  the  cries  of  the  rest  of  the  régi- 
ment who  were  still  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  opening,  the  subterranean  passage 
disappeared  in  a  yawning  chasm. 

"Now,"  said  Laïza,  "  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

"  Give  your  orders  ;  what  must  be 
done  ?  " 

"  Fly  towards  Grand- Port  and  try  to 
find  refuge  on  a  French  ship  ;  I  will  look 
after  Georges." 

♦'  I  will  not  leave  my  son,  I  told  you  so." 

"  And  I  told  you  that  you  will  leave 
him  ;  for,  by  remaining,  you  destroy  him." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  With  your  dog,  which  they  hâve  still 
got,  they  are  foUowing  you  everywhere, 
driving  you  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
forest,  reaching  you  in  the  deepest  of 
caverns,  and  Georges,  wounded  as  he  is, 
will  be  soon  overtaken.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  fly  on  your  own  account, 
they  will  think  that  your  son  is  accom- 
panying  you  ;  then  it  is  you  they  will 
pursue  ;  it  is  you  they  will  be  intent 
upon  ;  it  is  you  they  will  perhaps  over- 
take.  Meantime  I  profit  by  the  dark- 
ness,  and  carry  Georges,  vvith  four  de- 
voted  men,  in  another  direction  ;  we 
shall  reach  the  woods  which  surround 
the  Morne  du  Bambou.  If  you  fmd  any 
means  of  saving  us,  you  will  light  a  fire 
on  the  Ile  des  Oiseaux  ;  then  we  will  go 
down  the  Grande-Rivière  on  a  raft,  and 
you  will  corne  with  a  boat  and  take  us  in 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river." 

Pierre  IMunier  had  listened  to  ail  this 
with  eyes  fîxed,  and  breathing  sus- 
pended,  pressing  Laïza's  hands  between 
his  own  ;  then,  as  he  finished,  he  threw 
bis  arms  round  his  neck  and  cried  : 

•'  Laïza  !  Laïza  !  yes,  yes,  I  understand  ; 
it  is  the  only  way,  with  ail  this  English 
pack  at  my  heels.  Yes,  that  is  the  way, 
and  you  will  save  my  Georges." 


"  I  will  save  him  or  die  with  him,"  said 
Laïza  ;  "  that  is  ail  I  can  promise." 

"  And  I  know  that  you  will  keep  your 
promise.  Only  wait  while  I  go  and  em- 
brace  my  son  once  more,  and  then  I  will 
start." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Laïza  ;  "  if  you  see 
him,  you  will  not  want  to  leave  him  ;  if 
he  knows  that  you  are  exposing  yourself 
to  danger  to  save  his  life,  he  will  not  allow 
you  to  do  it.  Go  then,  go  !  And  follow 
him,  ail  of  you  ;  four  men  only  come  with 
me,  the  strongest,  most  vigorous,  and 
most  devoted." 

Some  dozen  men  stepped  forward,  of 
whom  Laïza  selected  four  ;  then,  as 
Pierre  Munier  hesitated  to  start  : 

"The English!  the  English  !"he  cried 
to  the  old  man  ;  "  they  will  be  hère  in  a 
moment." 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  Grande-Riviérc 
then  ?  "  cried  Pierre. 

"  Yes,  if  we  are  not  taken  or  killed." 
"  F'arewell,  Georges,  farewell  !  "    cried 
Pierre  Munier.     And,  followed  by  the  re- 
maining Negroes,  he   rushed   ofï  in   the 
direction  of  the  Montagne  des  Créoles. 

"  Father,"  cried  Georges,  "  where  are 
you  going  ?  what  are  you  doing  ?  why  do 
you  not  come  and  die  with  your  son  ? 
Wait  for  me,  father,  hère  I  am," 

But  Pierre  Munier  was  already  far 
away,  and  the  last  words,  especially,  were 
uttered  in  so  feeble  a  tone  that  the  old 
man  could  not  hear  them. 

Laïza  ran  to  the  wounded  man,  and 
found  him  on  his  knees. 

"Father!"  murmured  Georges,  and 
fell  back  in  a  faint. 

Laïza  lost  no  time  ;  this  fainting  fit  was 
almost  a  stroke  of  luck.  Doubtless,  had 
Georges  been  conscious,  he  would  not 
bave  wished  to  make  any  further  struggle 
for  his  life  with  those  who  were  pursuing 
him,  and  would  hâve  looked  upon  this 
solitary  flight  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  His  weakness,  however,  placed  him 
at  the  mercy  of  Laïza.  The  latter  laid 
him,  still  unconscious,  on  the  litter  ;  each 
of  the  Negroes  whom  he  had  kept  with 
him  took  one  of  its  handles,  and,  going 
ahead  himself  to  point  out  the  road,  he 
made  for  the  direction  of  the  Trois-Ilots, 
whence  he  hoped,  by  following  the  course 
of  the  Grande-Rivière,  to  reach  the  Piton 
du  Bambou. 

They  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
league  when  they  heard  the  barking  of 
a  dog. 
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At  a  gesture  from  Laïza  the  bearers 
halted.  Georges  was  still  unconscious, 
or  at  least  so  exhausted  that  he  appeared 
to  take  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on. 

What  Laïza  had  foreseen  had  happened  ; 
the  English  had  scaled  the  enclosure,  and 
reckoned  on  using  the  dog  in  order  to 
overtake  the  fugitives  a  second  time,  as 
they  had  already  done  once. 

There  was  a  moment  of  painful  sus- 
pense during  which  Laïza  listened  to  the 
dog's  barking  ;  for  some  time  the  sound 
remained  stationary.  The  dog  had  come 
to  the  spot  where  the  encounter  had  taken 
place  ;  presently,  two  or  three  barks 
sounded  still  nearer.  The  dog  was 
going  from  the  intrenchment  where 
Georges  had  remained  for  some  time 
and  where  his  father  had  gone  to  visit 
him.  Finally  the  noise  of  the  barks 
died  away  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  the 
stratagem  of  Laïza  had  been  successful  ; 
the  hunters  were  foiled  in  the  scent,  and, 
abandoning  the  son,  were  following  the 
father. 

The  situation  was  now  ail  the  more 
grave  that,  during  this  brief  hait,  the 
first  gleams  of  day  had  appeared,  and  the 
mysterious  darkness  of  the  forest  be^^an 
to  be  lighted  up.  Certainly,  had  Georges 
been  m  his  usual  health  and  vigour,  the 
perplexity  would  hâve  been  less,  for  in 
that  case  craft,  courage,  and  skill  would 
hâve  been  présent  in  equal  proportions  on 
both  sides,  between  pursuers  and  pursued  ;  ' 
but  the  fact  that  Georges  was  wounded 
made  the  game  unequal,  and  Laïza  did 
not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that 
the  position  was  most  critical. 

One  appréhension,  especially,  engaged 
his  thoughts,  namely,  that  in  ail  pro- 
babihty  the  English  might  hâve  taken  as 
auxiharies  some  slaves  trained  to  the 
pursuit  of  runaway  Negroes,  and  hâve 
made  them  some  promise,  as,  for  example, 
of  freedom,  if  Georges  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  In  that  case  Laïza  would 
lose  part  of  his  advantage  as  a  man 
mtimate  with  Nature,  by  being  pitted 
agamstsimilar  men  for  whom,  like  him- 
self, solitude  had  no  secrets  and  night  no 
mysteries. 

He  concluded  therefore  that  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  and,  his  uncertainty 
as  to  the  direction  which  the  pursuers 
would  take  being  now  resolved,  he 
resumed  the  march,  making  always  to- 
wards  the  East. 

The  forest  had  a  strange  aspect,  and 


ail  the  animais  seemed  to  share  in  the 
uneasmess  of  man.  The  firing,  which 
had  resounded  ail  night  long,  had 
awakened  the  birds  in  the  branches,  the 
boars  in  their  lairs,  the  deer  in  their 
thickets;  everything  was  on  the  move, 
everything  in  a  state  of  alarm  ;  you  might 
hâve  thought  that  ail  \Wmg  créatures 
were  seized  with  a  kind  of  giddiness. 

They  marched  thus  for  two  hours, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  hait.  The 
Negroes  had  been  fighting  ail  night  and 
had  eaten  nothing  since  four  o'clock  the 
previous  evening.  Laïza  halted  under 
the  rums  of  a  shed  which  had  evidently 
that  very  night  served  as  a  shelter  for 
runaway  Negroes  ;  for,  on  stirring  a  heap 
of  ashes,  the  resuit  apparently  of  a  fairly 
long  stay,  they  found  them  still  alight. 

Three  of  the  Negroes  went  off  to  hunt 
for  tanrecs.  The  fourth  busied  himself 
m  rekindlmg  the  hearth,  while  Laïza 
searched  for  herbs  to  renev/  the  wounded 
man's  bandages. 

Strong  as  Georges  was  in  body  and 
vigorous  in  mind,  his  moral  forces  had 
been  overcome  by  the  material  ;  he  was 
now  in  a  fever  of  delirium,  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on,  unable  to  help  by 
advice  or  action  those  who  were  trying  to 
save  him. 

The  dressing  of  the  wound,  however, 
appeared  to  soothe  him.  As  for  Laïza, 
he  seemed  to  triumph  over  ail  the 
physical  wants  of  nature.  For  sixty 
hours  he  had  not  slept,  yet  he  seemed  to 
need  no  sleep  ;  for  twenty  hours  he  had 
not  tasted  food,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to 
be  hungry. 

The  Negroes  came  back  one  after  the 
other  with  six  or  eight  tanrecs,  which  they 
hastened  to  roast  before  the  large  fîre, 
which  their  comrade  had  made  T  Laïza 
was  rather  uneasy  about  the  smoke, 
but  he  reflected  that  they  must  now  hâve 
travelled  two  or  three  leagues  at  least 
from  the  spot  where  the  fight  took 
place,  without  leaving  any  track  behind 
them,  and  that,  even  supposing  this  smoke 
was  observed,  it  would  only  be  by  some 
outpost  sufficiently  far  off  to  allow  them 
time  to  escape  before  they  were  overtaken. 
When  the  meal  was  finished,  the 
Negroes  called  Laïza,  who  had  remained 
seated  near  Georges.  Laïza  got  up,  and, 
on  lookmg  at  the  group  whom  he  hastily 
rcjomed,  noticed  that  one  of  the  Negroes 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  which 
was  still  bleeding. 
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This  discovery  destroyed  ail  his  feeling 
of  security  ;  his  track  would  be  followed 
like  that  of  a  wounded  deer,  not,  perhaps, 
because  the  pursuers  suspected  the  im- 
portance of  the  capture  which  they  might 
make  by  following  the  track,  but  because 
the  capture  of  any  prisoner,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  be,  owiug  to  the  infor- 
mation which  he  could  supply,  of  too 
great  importance  for  the  English  not  to 
do  ail  in  their  power  to  secure  such  a 
capture. 

Just  as  this  reflection  struck  him,  and 
as  he  was  opening  his  mouth  to  bid  the 
four  Negroes  who  were  squatting  round 
the  fire  résume  their  march,  a  small 
cluster  of  trees,  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  forest,  and  on  which  his  uneasy  eyes 
had  rested  more  than  once,  burst  into 
flame,  a  brisk  discharge  of  musketry  was 
heard,  and  five  or  six  bullets  whizzed 
round  him.  One  of  the  Negroes  fell  for- 
ward  into  the  fire,  the  three  others  jumped 
up  ;  but,  after  running  five  or  six  yards, 
a  second  fell,  and  then  a  third  about  ten 
yards  farther  on.  The  fourth  alone 
escaped  safe  and  sound  and  disappeared 
into  the  woods. 

At  the  sight  of  the  smoke,  the  sound  of 
the  discharge,  and  the  whistling  of  the 
bullets,  Laïza  sprang  with  one  bound  to 
the  litter  where  Georges  was  lying  ;  and, 
snatching  him  up  in  his  arms  as  if  he 
were  a  child,  dashed  ofif  in  his  turn  into 
the  forest,  not  appearing  to  slacken  his 
pace  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  burden 
he  was  bearing. 

Immediately  eight  or  ten  of  the  English 
soldiers,  escorted  by  five  or  six  Negroes, 
leaped  out  of  the  cluster  of  trees  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  of 
whom  they  had  recognised  Georges  to  be 
one,  knowing  that  he  was  wounded.  As 
Laïza  had  foreseen,  the  blood  had  guided 
them.  They  had  followed  the  track,  and 
arrived  within  half  rifle-range  of  the  shed, 
then  had  aimed  with  rested  rifles,  and,  as 
we  hâve  seen,  had  aimed  well,  since  three 
out  of  the  four  Negroes  had  been,  if  not 
killed,  at  least  disabled. 

Now  began  a  desperate  chase  ;  for  it 
was  évident  that,  however  great  the 
strength  and  activity  of  Laïza,  he  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  out  of  sight  of  his 
pursuers,  who  must  overtake  him  in  the 
end.  Unhappily,  he  was  placed  between 
two  dangers  almost  equally  fatal  ;  if  he 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  it 
might  become  so  dense  that  it  would  be 


almost  impossible  to  proceed  farther;  if 
he  kept  to  the  more  open  parts,  he  would 
expose  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
However  he  preferred  the  latter  alter- 
native. 

At  the  start,  and  by  dint  of  his  rapid 
dash,  Laïza  found  himself  almost  be- 
yond  range  of  their  rifles,  and,  had  it  been 
only  the  English  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  he  would  doubtless  hâve  got  away. 
But,  though  it  was  perhaps  with  reluctance 
that  the  Negroes  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
still,  as  they  were  urged  on  by  the  soldiers 
with  their  bayonets,  they  were  compelled 
to  go  forward,  and  so  run  down  their 
human  quarry,  if  not  with  enthusiasm, 
at  least  from  motives  of  fear. 

From  time  to  time,  when  Laïza  could 
be  seen  through  the  trees,  some  shots  were 
fired  at  him,  and  the  bullets  grazed  the 
bark  of  the  trees  round  him  or  furrowed 
the  earth  at  his  feet.  But,  as  though  he 
bore  an  enchanted  life,  none  of  thèse  bul- 
lets touched  him,  and  his  pace  was  quick- 
ened,  if  one  may  so  say,  by  reason  of  the 
danger  which  he  had  just  escaped. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
glade  ;  a  steep  and  almost  unprotected 
slope,  with  another  thicket  of  trees  at  its 
summit,  had  to  be  climbed  ;  but,  the  sum- 
mit  once  reached,  Laïza  would  at  least  be 
able  to  disappear  behind  some  rock,  slip 
down  some  ravine,  and  thus  avoid  the 
sight  of  his  pursuers.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  remain  unprotected  and  exposed 
to  their  fire  throughout  the  whole  interval 
that  separated  him  from  the  trees. 

There  was,  however,  no  room  for  hési- 
tation ;  to  turn  to  right  or  left  was  to  lose 
ground  ;  chance  had,  so  far,  favoured  the 
fugitives,  the  same  good  luck  might  still 
attend  them. 

Laïza  dashed  into  the  glade  ;  the  pur- 
suers in  their  turn,  seeing  an  opportunity 
of  firing  in  the  open,  redoubled  their 
speed.  Laïza  was  now  about  fifty  yards 
ahead. 

Then,  as  though  by  word  of  command, 
each  soldier  halted,  took  aim,  and  fired. 
Laïza  appeared  not  to  be  touched,  and 
continued  his  course.  The  soldiers  had 
still  time  to  reload  their  weapons  before 
he  disappeared,  and  hastily  slipped  the 
cartridges  into  the  breech  of  their  rifles. 

Meanwhile,  Laïza  was  gaining  ground 
rapidly;  it  was  plain  that,  if  he  escaped 
the  second  discharge  as  he  had  done  the 
first,  and  reached  the  thicket  safe  and 
sound,  ail   the  chances  would  be  in  his 
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favour.  Scarcely  twenty-five  yards  separ- 
ated  him  from  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  and, 
during  the  brief  haltof  his  pursuers.he  had 
gained  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  them. 
Suddenly,  he  disappeared  in  a  bend  of  the 
ground;  but,  unfortunately,  its  winding 
did  not  extend  either  to  right  or  left.  He 
foUowed  it,  however,  as  far  as  he  could, 
in  order  to  baffle  his  enemies  ;  but,  on 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  little  ravine 
the  shoulder  of  which  had  protected  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  climb  the  slope  once  more, 
and,  consequently,  to  show  himself  again. 
At  this_  moment  ten  or  a  dozen  shots  were 
fîred  simultaneously,  and  his  pursuers 
seemed  to  see  him  stagger.  In  point  of  fact, 
after  taking  a  few  steps,  Laïza  stopped, 
staggered  again,  fell  on  one  knee,  then  on 
both,  and  laid  Georges,  who  was  still  un- 
conscious,  on  the  ground.  Then,  rising 
to  his  full  height,  he  turned  towards  the 
English,  extending  both  his  hands  towards 
them  with  a  final  gesture  of  menace  and 
fîerce  malédiction,  and,  drawing  his  knife 
from  his  girdle,  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt 
in  his  breast. 

The  soldiers  dashed  forward,  uttering 
loud  shouts  of  delight,  like  hunters  at  a 
death-halloo.  Laïza  remained  standing 
for  a  few  seconds  ;  then,  suddenly, 
fell  like  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots; 
the  blade  of  the  knife  had  pierced  his 
heart. 

On  reaching  the  two  fugitives,  the 
soldiers  found  Laïza  dead,  and  Georges 
dying.  Georges,  with  a  last  efTort,  to 
avoid  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  had  torn  the  bandages  from  his 
wounds,  and  the  blood  was  gushing  forth 
in  torrents. 

As  for  Laïza,  besides  the  blow  aimed 
at  his  heart  with  the  knife,  he  had  received 
a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  and  another  which 
had  pierced  his  breast  through  and 
throuîïh. 


CHAPTER    XXVIl 

THE    REHEARSAL 

ALL  that  passed  during  the  two  or 
three  days  following  the  catas- 
trophe which  we  hâve  just  related  left  but 
a  vague  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Georges.     His    intellect,    disordered    by 


delirium,  retained  only  dim  recollections, 
which  did  not  allow  him  to  calculate  the 
flight  of  time  or  to  distinguish  one  event 
from  another.  One  morning,  however, 
he  woke  as  from  a  sleep  disturbed  by 
dreadful  dreams,  and,  on  opening  his  eyes, 
realised  that  he  was  in  a  prison.  The 
Surgeon- Major  of  the  régiment  stationed 
at  Port-Louis  was  by  his  side. 

On  recalling,  however,  ail  that  he  could 
remember,  Georges  succeeded  in  retracing 
the  events  which  had  happened,  but 
grouped,  as  it  were,  in  large  masses, 
much  as  through  the  fog  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  lakes,  mountains  and  forests. 
Everything  came  back  to  him,  down  to 
the  moment  when  he  was  wounded.  His 
arrivai  at  Moka  and  his  departure  with 
his  father  had  not  quite  escaped  his 
niemory,  but  everything,  from  the  time  of 
his  reaching  the  great  woods,  was  vague 
and  indistinct,  like  a  dream.  However, 
the  only  indisputable,  positive,  and  fatal 
certainty  was  that  he  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Georges  was  toc 
scornful  to  put  any  question,  too  proud  to 
ask  any  service,  so  he  could  learn  nothing 
of  what  had  happened.  His  heart  was 
distracted,  however,  by  two  terrible 
anxieties  : 

Had  his  father  escaped  ? 
Did  Sara  still  love  him  ? 
Thèse  two  thoughts  pervaded  his  whole 
being  ;  when  one  of  them  disappeared,  it 
was  to  make  room  for  the  other;  they 
were  like  two  ceaseless  tides  beating  in 
turns  upon  his  heart  with  their  everlast- 
ing  ebb  and  flow. 

But  there  were  no  outward  indications 
of  this  tempest  which  was  raging  in  his 
mind.  His  face  remained  pale,  cold  and 
unruffied  as  a  marble  statue,  not  only  in 
présence  of  ail  who  visited  the  prison,  but 
even  in  présence  of  himself. 

When  the  doctor  considered  the  wounded 
man  strong  enough  to  undergo  an  examin- 
ation,  he  informed  the  authorities,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  examining  Magistrate, 
accompanied  by  a  clerk,  presented  himself 
before  Georges.  Georges  was  still  unable 
to  leave  his  bed,  but  he  did  the  honours  of 
his  room  nevertheless  to  the  two  officiais 
with  a  patience  full  of  dignity,  and,  lean- 
ing  on  his  elbow,  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  might 
be  put  to  him. 

Our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Georges  to  think 
that  the  idea  had  for  a  moment  occurred 
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to  him  of  denying  any  of  the  facts  with 
which  he  was  charged.  Not  merely  did 
he  answer  with  absolute  truth  ail  the 
questions  put  to  him,  but  he  even 
promised,  not  that  day,  for  he  felt  too 
weak,  but  on  the  morrow,  that  he  would 
himself  dictate  to  the  clerk  the  whole 
story  of  the  conspiracy  in  détail.  The 
offer  was  too  courteous  to  be  declined 
by  the  Magistrate.  Georges  had  a  two- 
fold  object  in  making  this  proposai  ;  fîrst, 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
secondly,  to  take  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility  upon  himself. 

The  two  officiais  presented  themselves 
next  day.  Georges  gave  them  the  account 
which  he  had  promised  ;  when,  however, 
he  was  passing  over  in  silence  the 
proposais  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  Laïza,  the  Magistrate  interrupted  him 
with  the  remark  that  he  was  omitting  an 
extenuating  circumstance  which,  owing 
to  the  death  of  Laïza,  could  not  now  be 
charged  against  any  one. 

It  was  thus  that  Georges  learned  the 
death  of  Laïza  and  its  accompanying 
circumstances  ;  for,  as  we  hâve  said,  ail 
thèse  events  were,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

Not  once  was  his  father's  name  pro- 
nounced,  either  by  himself  or  the  others, 
nor  was  the  name  of  Sara,  for  stronger 
reasons  still,  as  you  may  suppose,  so  much 
as  mentioned. 

This  déclaration  by  Georges  rendered 
any  other  inquiry  superfluous.  Georges 
therefore  ceased  to  receive  any  visits  except 
from  the  doctor. 

One  morning  the  doctor,  on  entering 
the  room,  found  Georges  standing  up. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  forbade  you  to  get 
up  for  some  days  ;  you  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  yet." 

"  That  is  to  say,  my  dear  doctor," 
answered  Georges,  "  that  you  do  me  the 
injustice  of  confounding  me  wnth  the 
ordinary  crim.inal,  who  delays  the  day  of 
trial  as  long  as  he  possibly  can  ;  whereas, 
I  confess  it  frankly,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to 
get  it  over.  Now  do  you  think,  in  ail 
conscience,  that  it  is  worth  while  getting 
so  thoroughly  healed,  merely  in  order  10 
die  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that, 
provided  I  hâve  strength  enough  lo  mount 
the  scafifold  properly,  it  is  ail  that  can  be 
required  of  me,  and  ail  that  I  can  require 
of  God." 

"  But  who  tells  you  that  you  will  be 
condemned  to  death  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 


"  My  own  conscience,  doctor  ;  I  hâve 
played  a  game  in  which  my  head  was  at 
staice.  I  hâve  lost,  and  am  ready  to  pay  ; 
that  is  ail." 

"  AU  the  same,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am 
of  opinion  that  you  need  a  few  days'  care 
still  before  exposing  yourself  to  the  fatigue 
of  a  trial  and  the  excitement  of  being 
sentenced." 

But,  that  very  day,  Georges  wrote  to 
the  examining  Magistrate  that  his  wound 
was  completely  healed,  and  that  con- 
sequently,  he  was  at  the  disposai  of 
justice. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  trial  began. 

Georges,  on  appearing  before  the  Judges, 
looked  round  him  with  anxiety  and  was 
delighted  to  see  that  he  was  the  only 
person  charged. 

Then  he  glanced  confidently  down  the 
hall  ;  the  whole  Town  was  présent  at  the 
hearing,  with  the  exception  of  M.  de 
Malmédie,  Henri,  and  Sara. 

Some  of  the  spectators  appeared  to 
pity  the  accused  man,  but  the  majority 
of  the  faces  wore  an  expression  of  satisfied 
hatred. 

As  for  Georges,  his  demeanour  was 
calm  and  haughty,  as  ever.  He  was 
dressed,  as  usual,  in  a  black  frock-coat 
and  cravat,  with  white  waistcoat  and 
trousers  ;  his  double  riband  was  knotted 
at  his  button-hole. 

An  advocate  for  the  defence  had  been 
appointed  for  him,  Georges  having 
declined  to  choose  one.  His  wish  was 
that  no  attempi  even  should  be  made  to 
plead  his  cause. 

What  Georges  himself  said  was  not  a 
defence,  but  a  hi story  of  his  whole  Hfe. 
He  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  Isle  of  France  with  the 
intention  of  overcoming,  by  ail  the  means 
in  his  power,  the  préjudice  oppressing 
men  of  colour  ;  only,  he  did  not  breathe 
a  Word  of  the  causes  which  had  hastened 
the  exécution  of  his  protest. 

One  of  the  Judges  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  M.  de  Malmédie,  but  Georges 
asked  to  be  allowed  not  to  reply. 

In  spite  of  the  facilities  given  to  the 
Court  by  Georges,  the  discussion  none 
the  less  dragged  on  for  three  days  ;  even 
when  they  hâve  nothing  to  say,  lawyers 
must  always  talk. 

The  Advocate-General  spoke  for  four 
hours  and  pulverised  Georges. 

Georges  listened  to  the  whole  of  this 
long  harangue  with  the  greatest  calmness, 
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bowing  in  token  of  assent  from  time  to 
time. 

Then,  when  the  speech  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  was  finished,  the  Président 
asked  Georges  if  he  wished  to  say  any- 
thing. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Georges,  "  except 
that  the  Advocate-General  has  been  very 
éloquent." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Advocate- 
General  to  bow,  which  he  did. 

The  Président  announced  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  closed,  and  Georges  was 
taken  back  to  his  prison,  the  sentence 
having  to  be  pronounced  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused,  and  to  be  communicated 
to  him  afterwards. 

Georges  on  entering  the  prison  asked 
for  paper  and  ink  in  order  to  write  his 
will.  Sentences  inflicted  by  English  law 
not  entailing  confiscation,  he  was  able  to 
dispose  of  his  fortune.  He  left  to  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  him  ;^3,ooo 
sterling  ; 

To  the  Governor  of  the  prison,  ;^i,ooo 
sterling  ; 

To  each  of  the  turnkeys,  one  thousand 
dollars. 

This  was  a  fortune  to  each  of  the 
récipients. 

To  Sara  he  left  a  gold  ring  that  had 
corne  to  him  from  his  mother. 

As  he  was  about  to  sign  his  name  at 
the  foot  of  the  document,  the  clerk  entered. 
Georges  rose,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  the  clerk  read  the  sentence. 

As  Georges  had  always  expected,  he 
was  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

When  thereading  was  over  Georges 
bowed,  and  sitting  down  again  signed  his 
name,  without  its  being  possible  to  notice 
the  slightest  différence  between  the  hand- 
writing  in  the  body  of  the  document  and 
that  of  the  signature. 

Then  he  went  to  a  glass,  and  looked  to 
see  if  he  was  at  ail  paler  than  before. 
His  face  was  exactly  as  it  had  been,  pale 
but  calm.  He  was  pleased  with  himself, 
and  smiled  to  himself,  as  he  murmured  : 

"  Well,  I  thought  a  man  would  betray 
more  feeling  than  that  on  hearing  his 
death  sentence." 

The  doctor  came  to  see  him,  and,  from 
force  of  habit,  asked  him  how  he  was 
feeling. 

"  Oh  !  very  well,  doctor,"  answered 
Georges  ;  ''  you  hâve  made  a  wonderful 
cure,  and  it  is  annoying  that  you  are  not 
allowed  time  to  complète  it." 


Then  he  inquired  if  the  mode  of  exé- 
cution had  been  changed  since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Island  by  the  British  ;  and 
the  assurance  that  it  still  continued  the 
same  greatly  pleased  Georges,  since  it 
was  not  the  ignoble  gibbet  of  London, 
nor  the  hideous  guillotine  of  Paris.  No, 
exécution  at  Port-Louis  had  a  picturesque 
and  romantic  aspect,  at  the  thought  of 
which  Georges  did  not  feel  degraded.  A 
Negro,  acting  as  executioner,  beheaded 
the  condemned  man  with  an  axe.  It  was 
thus  that  Charles  the  First,  and  Mary 
Stuart,  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  had  died. 
The  mode  of  exécution  enters  largely 
into  the  question  of  how  death  is  faced. 

Then  he  passed  into  a  physiological 
discussion  with  the  doctor  on  the  proba- 
bility  of  physical  suffering  after  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body.  The  doctor 
maintained  that  death  must  be  instan- 
taneous,  while  Georges  thought  the  con- 
trary,  and  quoted  two  instances  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  Once,  in  Egypt,  he 
had  seen  a  slave  beheaded  ;  the  victim 
knelt,  and  the  executioner  severed  his 
head  at  a  blow,  the  head  roUing  seven  or 
eight  yards  away  ;  the  body  immediately 
rose  upon  its  feet,  took  two  or  three  aim- 
less  steps  waving  its  arms  in  the  air,  and 
then  fell,  not  quite  dead,  but  still  in  the 
last  throes.  On  another  day,  when  in  the 
sarne  country,  he  had  been  présent  at  a 
similar  exécution,  and  had,  in  his  per- 
pétuai désire  for  investigation,  picked  up 
the  head  at  the  instant  it  was  separated 
from  the  body,  and,  raising  it  by  the  hair 
to  a  level  with  his  mouth,  had  asked  in 
Arabie:  "Do  you  suffer?"  At  this 
question,  the  victim's  eyes  had  opened, 
and  his  lips  had  moved,  trying  to  frame 
an  answer.  Georges  therefore  felt  con- 
vinced  that  life  survived  for  a  few 
moments  at  least  after  exécution, 

The  doctor  ended  by  agreeing  with  his 
opinion,  it  being  really  his  own  as  well  ; 
he  had  thought  it,  however,  his  duty  to 
give  the  condemned  man  the  only  conso- 
lation that  the  promise  of  an  easy  and 
gentle  death  could  aflford. 

The  day  passed  just  as  the  preceding 
days  had  done,  except  that  he  wrote  to  his 
father  and  brother.  For  one  moment  he 
took  up  his  pen  to  write  to  Sara;  but, 
whatever  the  motive  was  that  restrained 
him,  he  stopped,  and  pushed  the  paper 
away,  letting  his  head  fall  upon  his  hands. 
He  remained  a  long  time  in  this  position, 
and  any  one  who  had  seen  him  raise  his 
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forehead,  which  he  did  with  the  haughty 
and  disdainful  movement  habituai  with 
him,  would  hardly  hâve  observed  that  his 
eyes  were  slightly  red,  and  that  a  tear 
carelessly  brushed  away  trembled  at  the 
end  of  his  long  dark  lashes. 

The  cause  of  this  was  that,  since  the 
day  when,  at  the  Governor's  house,  he 
had  refused  to  marry  the  beautiful  Créole, 
not  only  had  he  not  seen  her,  but  had  not 
even  heard  her  name  mentioned. 

However,  he  could  not  believe  that  she 
had  forgotten  him. 

Night  came  ;  and  Georges,  going  to  bed 
at  his  usual  hour,  slept  as  well  as  he  had 
done  on  the  previous  night.  On  rising 
next  morning  he  sent  for  the  Governor  of 
the  prison. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  hâve  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Governor. 

"  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  executioner." 

"  I  must  hâve  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Island." 

"Oh!"  said  Georges  smiling,  "make 
the  request  from  me  ;  Lord  Murray  is  a 
gentleman,  and  will  not  deny  this  favour 
to  an  old  friend." 

The  Governor  of  the  prison  went  out, 
promising  to  make  the  desired  application. 

As  he  went  out,  a  priest  entered. 

Georges  held  those  ideas  about  religion 
characteristic  of  the  men  of  our  time, 
that  is  to  say,  while  entirely  neglecting 
the  outward  observances  of  religion,  he 
was  in  his  inmost  heart  profoundly  im- 
pressionableto  sacred  things.  Accordingly, 
a  church,  with  its  "  dim  religions  Hght,"  a 
lonely  cemetery,  or  a  passing  coffin,  pro- 
duced  on  his  mind  a  far  deeper  impression 
than  one  of  those  events  which  often 
unhinge  the  minds  of  ordinary  men. 

The  priest  was  one  of  those  vénérable 
old  men  who  do  not  busy  themselves  with 
trying  to  convince  you,  but  who  speak 
with  entire  conviction  ;  one  of  those  men 
who,  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  grand 
scènes  of  Nature,  hâve  sought  and  found 
the  Almighty  in  His  works  ;  in  short,  one 
of  those  serene  hearts  who  draw  suflfering 
hearts  to  themselves,  in  order  to  console 
them  by  taking  a  part  of  the  griefs  of 
others  upon  themselves. 

At  the  fîrst  words  which  they  ex- 
changed,  they  grasped  each  other's  hands. 

It  was  a  confidential  talk  and  not  a 
confession  which  the  aged  priest  came  to 
obtain  from  the  young  man  ;  but,  haughty 


in  the  présence  of  strength,  Georges  was 
humble  in  the  présence  of  weakness. 
Georges  accused  himself  of  pride  ;  like 
Satan,  it  was  his  only  fault,  and,  like 
Satan,  this  fault  had  destroyed  him. 

But  yet,  at  this  very  hour,  it  was  this 
pride  which  sustained  him,  which  made 
him  strong,  which  made  him  great. 

It  is  true  that  what  is  great  with  men  is 
not  great  with  God. 

Twenty  times  the  name  of  Sara  was 
on  the  young  man's  lips  ;  but  on  each 
occasion  he  thrust  it  down  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart, — that  gloomy  abyss  where  so 
many  émotions  were  swallowed  up,  and 
whose  depths  his  face  concealed,  like  a 
coating  of  ice. 

While  the  priest  and  the  condemned 
man  were  talking,  the  door  opened  and 
the  Governor  of  the  prison  appeared. 
"  The  man  you  asked  for  is  hère,"  he 
said,  "  and  is  waiting  until  you  can  re- 
ceive  him." 

Georges  turned  rather  pale,  and  a  slight 
shudder  ran  through  his  body  ;  his 
émotion,  however,  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

'*  Admit  him,"  he  said. 

The  priest  wanted  to  withdraw,  but 
Georges  restrained  him. 

"  No,  stay,"  said  he  ;  "  what  I  hâve  to 
say  to  this  man  can  be  said  before  you." 

Possibly,  this  proud  soûl  needed,  in 
order  to  maintain  ail  his  strength,  to  hâve 
a  witness  of  what  was  going  to  take 
place. 

A  Negro  of  tall  stature  and  herculean 
proportions  was  brought  in.  He  was 
naked,  except  for  his  loin  cloth,  which 
was  of  red  stufï  ;  his  large,  expressionless 
eyes  denoted  the  absence  of  ail  intelli- 
gence. He  turned  to  the  Governor  who 
brought  him  in,  and,  looking  fîrst  at  the 
priest  and  then  at  Georges,  asked  : 

"  Which  of  the  two  is  my  man  ?  " 

"  The  young  one,"  answered  the 
Governor  of  the  prison,  going  out  of  the 
cell. 

"  You  are  the  executioner  ?  "  said 
Georges,  coldly  and  calmly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Negro. 

"  Good.  Come  hère,  my  friend,  and 
answer  my  questions." 

The  Negro  stepped  forward. 

"  You  know  that  you  will  exécute  me 
to-morrow,"  said  Georges. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Negro  ;  "  at  seven 
in  the  morning." 

"Ah  !  seven  in  the  morning  ;  thank  you 
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for  the  information.  I  had  asked  to  be 
told  the  time,  but  they  refused  to  tell  me. 
However,  that  is  not  the  question." 
The  priest  felt  himself  turning  faint. 
"  I  hâve  never  seen  an  exécution  at 
Port-Louis,"  said  Georges  ;  "  but,  as  I 
wish  things  to  go  properly,  I  hâve  sent 
for  you,  so  that  we  may  hâve  what  is 
called,  in  theatrical  language,  a  rehearsal 
together." 

The  Negro  was  nonplussed  ;  Georges 
was  obliged  to  explain  to  him  more 
clearly  what  he  wanted. 

Then  the  Negro  took  a  stool  to  repre- 
sent  the  block,  led  Georges  to  the  proper 
distance  from  the  block  at  which  he  ought 
to  kneel,  showed  him  how  he  should 
place  his  head  upon  it,  and  promised 
him  that  he  would  sever  it  at  one  blow. 

The  old  man  tried  to  rise  and  go  out, 
not  havingthe  strength  ofnerve  to  endure 
this  strange  ordeal  in  which  the  two  chief 
actors  preserved  an  equal  impassiveness, 
the  one  through  brutishness  of  mind,  the 
other  by  strength  of  will  and  courage. 
But  his  legs  failed  him  and  he  sank  back 
in  his  chair. 

The  directions  for  the  exécution  having 
been  given  and  received,  Georges  drew  a 
diamond  from  his  finger. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  Negro, 
"  as  I  hâve  no  money  hère,  and  as  I  do 
not  wish  your  time  to  hâve  been  quite 
wasted,  take  this  ring." 

"  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  anything 
from  condemned  persons,"  said  the  Negro; 
"  but  I  inherit  from  them  ;  leave  the  ring 
on  your  finger,  and  to-morrow,  when 
you  are  dead,  I  will  pull  it  ofiV' 
"  Very  well  !  "  said  Georges. 
And  without  any  émotion  he  replaced 
the  ring  on  his  finger. 

The  Negro  then  took  his  departure  ; 
and  Georges  turned  towards  the  priest, 
who  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  happy 
to_  hâve  met  a  spirit  like  y  ours.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  I  hâve  ever  con- 
ducted  a  condemned  man  to  the  scaflfold. 
I  was  afraid  I  should  give  way,  but  you 
will  support  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  Father," 
answered  Georges. 

_  The  priest  belonged  to  a  small  church 
situated  on  the  road  to  the  place  of 
exécution,  in  which  condemned  persons 
usually  stopped  to  hear  a  last  mass. 
The  church  was  called  St.  Saviour's. 
The   priest  in   his  turn  left  the    con- 


demned cell,  promising  to  return  in  the 
evening  ;  and  Georges  was  left  alone. 

What  then  passed  within  the  mind  and 
showed  on  the  countenance  of  the  prisoner, 
no  man  knows.  It  may  be,  Nature,  that 
pitiless  créditer,  resumed  her  rights  ;  it 
may  be,  he  turned  as  weak  as  he  had 
just  been  strong  ;  it  may  be,  when  the 
curtain  had  once  fallen  between  the 
public  and  the  actor,  ail  this  apparent 
impassiveness  disappeared  to  give  place 
toa  véritable  agony.  But  in  ail  prob- 
ability  it  was  not  so  ;  for,  when  the 
turnkey  opened  the  door  to  bring  Georges 
his  dinner,  he  found  him  rolling  a 
cigarette  in  his  hand  with  as  much  calm- 
ness  and  tranquillity  as  a  hidalgo  on  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  or  a  fashionable  lounger 
on  the  Boulevard  de  Gand  could  hâve 
displayed. 

Georges  dined  as  usual  ;  only,  he  re- 
called  the  turnkey  to  ask  him  to  hâve  a 
bath  ready  for  him  at  six  next  morning, 
and  to  awake  him  at  half-past  five. 

Often,  when  reading  in  history  or  in 
the  newspaper  that  such  and  such  a  con- 
demned man  had  been  awakened  on  the 
morning  of  his  exécution,  Georges  had 
wondered  if  this  condemned  man  who 
had  to  be  awaked  had  been  really  asleep. 
The  moment  had  come  for  him  to  satisfy 
himself  by  his  own  expérience,  and  on 
this  question  Georges  was  soon  to  know 
what  to  believe. 

At  nine,  the  priest  came  in  again. 
Georges  was  lying  down  reading.  The 
priest  asked  what  was  the  book  in  which 
he  was  thus  seeking  a  préparation  for 
death,  whether  it  was  Plato's  Phaedo  or 
the  Bible.  Georges  held  it  out  to  him. 
It  was  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Strange  that,  at  this  terrible  moment, 
it  should  be  this  calm  and  romantic  story 
that  the  condemned  man  had  chosen  ! 

The  priest  remained  with  Georges  until 
eleven.  During  thèse  two  hours  Georges 
did  nearly  ail  the  talking,  explaining  to 
the  priest  his  views  of  God,  and  develop- 
ing  his  théories  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soûl.  In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life, 
Georges  was  éloquent  ;  during  this  last 
evening,  he  was  sublime. 

It  was  the  condemned  man  who  in- 
structed,  and  the  priest  who  listened. 

At  eleven,  Georges  reminded  the  priest 
that  the  hour  for  him  to  go  had  arrived, 
and  told  him  that,  in  order  to  keep  his 
full  strength  for  the  next  morning,  he 
would  need  to  take  some  repose. 
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As  the  old  man  went  out,  a  violent 
struggle  seemed  to  be  taking  place  within 
Georges'  heart  ;  he  called  the  priest  back, 
but  as  he  returned  to  the  room,  Georges 
made  an  effort  over  himself. 

"  Nothing,  Father,"  he  said,  "nothing." 

Georges  lied  ;  once  more  it  was  the 
naine  of  Sara  that  his  mouth  strove  to 
utter. 

But,  yet  once  more,  the  old  man  went 
out  without  hearing  it  uttered. 

Next  morning  when,  at  half-past  five, 
the  turnkey  entered  his  room,  he  found 
Georges  sleeping  soundly, 

"  It  is  true  then,"  said  Georges  on 
waking,  "  a  condemned  man  can  sleep  on 
his  last  night." 

But  how  long  had  he  lain  awake  in 
order  to  attain  this  resuit  ?  No  one 
knows. 

The  bath  was  brought  in. 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  entered. 

"  You  see,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  model 
myself  on  antiquity  ;  the  Athenians  used 
to  take  a  bath  before  going  to  fight." 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  doctor, 
employing  one  of  those  common-place 
questions  which  people  adopt  when  they 
do  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Why,  very  well,  doctor,"  answered 
Georges  smiling  ;  and  I  begin  to  believe 
that  I  shall  not  die  of  my  wound." 

Then  he  took  his  will,  duly  sealed,  and 
handed  it  to  him. 

"  Doctor,"  he  added,  **I  hâve  appointed 
you  executor  under  my  will.  You  will 
find  on  this  pièce  of  paper  three  Unes  that 
concern  you  ;  I  wanted  to  leave  you  a 
souvenir  of  myself." 

The  doctor  brushed  away  a  tear  and 
stammered  some  words  of  thanks. 

Georges  got  into  the  bath. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said  after  an  instant, 
"how  many  times  should  the  puise  of 
a  calm  and  healthy  man,  in  the  normal 
condition,  beat  during  a  minute  ?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  from 
sixty-four  to  sixty-six  times." 

"  Feel  mine,"  said  Georges  ;  "  I  am 
curions  to  know  what  elfect  the  approach 
of  death  has  upon  my  blood." 

The  doctor  puUed  out  his  watch,  took 
his  wrist,  and  counted  the  beats. 

"  Sixty-eight,"  he  said  at  the  end  of 
a  minute. 

*'  Come,  corne,"  said  Georges,  "  I  am 
quite  satisfîed.     And  you,  doctor  ?  " 

"  It  is  miraculous,"  he  answered  ;  "  are 
you  made  of  iron  ?  " 


Georges  smiled  proudly. 

"  Ah  !  you  Whites,"  said  he,  "you  are 
in  a  hurry  to  see  me  die  ?  I  understand 
it,"  he  added  ;  "  perhaps  you  needed  a 
lesson  in  courage.     I  will  give  it  you." 

The  turnkey  entered  to  tell  the  con- 
demned man  that  it  was  nearly  six 
o'clock. 

"  I\Iy  dear  doctor,"  said  Georges,  "  will 
you  let  me  come  out  of  the  bath  ?  Don't 
go  away,  however,  I  should  like  to  shake 
hands  with  you  before  leavingthe  prison." 

The  doctor  withdrew. 

Georges,  left  alone,  came  out  of  the 
bath,  put  on  white  trousers,  polished 
boots,  and  a  cambric  shirt  of  which  he 
turned  down  the  collar  himself  ;  after 
which  he  went  to  a  small  glass  and 
arranged  his  hair,  moustache,  and  beard 
with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  a  bail,  or  perhaps  even  more.  Then 
he  knocked  at  the  door  to  intimate  that  he 
was  ready. 

The  priest  entered  and  looked  at 
Georges.  Never  had  the  young  man 
appeared  so  handsome  :  his  eyes  gleamed, 
his  brow  was  radiant. 

"  Oh  !  my  son,  my  son  !  "  said  the 
priest  ;  "  beware  of  pride  ;  pride  has 
destroyed  your  body,  beware  lest  it 
destroy  your  soûl  also." 

"You  will  pray  for  me,  l'ather,"  said 
Georges,  "  and  God  can  refuse  nothing,  I 
am  sure,  to  the  prayers  of  a  holy  man 
like  yourself." 

Then  Georges  noticed  the  executioner, 
who  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  3^ou,  my  friend  ?  "  said  he, 
"come  hère  !  " 

The  Negro  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak  beneath  which  he  concealed  his 
axe. 

"  Your  axe  cuts  well  ?  "  asked  Georges. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  executioner  ; 
"  make  your  mind  easy." 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  condemned  man. 

Then  he  noticed  that  the  Negro  was 
looking  at  his  hand  for  the  diamond  which 
he  had  promised  him  the  previous  even- 
ing,  and  the  stone  of  which  was  accident- 
ally  turned  inside. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  in  your  turn," 
said  he,  turning  his  stone  outwards,  "you 
shall   hâve  your  ring  ;    besides,   to   save 

you  the  trouble  of  taking  it,  hère ." 

And  he  gave  the  ring  to  the  priest,  indica- 
ting  by  a  sign  that  it  was  to  go  to  the 
executioner.  ^ 
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Next  he  went  to  a  small  desk,  opened 
it  and  took  out  the  two  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  his  father  and  his  brother  ; 
and  handed  thèse  likewise  to  the  priest. 

Once  more  he  appeared  to  hâve  some- 
thing  to  say  to  him,  for  he  placed  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  looking  earnestly  at 
him,  and  moved  his  hps  as  if  about  to 
speak.  But  yet  again  his  will  proved 
stronger  than  his  feeUngs,  and  the  name 
which  struggled  to  escape  his  breast  died 
on  his  Hps  so  softly  that  no  one  heard  it. 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  six. 

•'  Come,"  said  Georges. 

And  he  went  out  from  the  room,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  priest  and  the  executioner. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  met  the  doc- 
tor,  who  was  waiting  to  bid  him  a  last 
farewell. 

Georges  held  out  his  hand,  and,  leaning 
towards  his  ear,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  bequeath  my  body  to  you." 

And  with  thèse  words  he  stepped  into 
the  court-yard. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

THE    CHURCH    OF    ST.    SAUVEUR. 

THE  gâte  leading  to  the  street  was,  as 
may  easily  be  guessed,  thronged  with 
spectators.  Such  sights  are  rare  at  Port- 
Louis,  and  every  one  wished,  if  not  to  wit- 
ness  the  actual  exécution,  at  least  to  see 
the  condemned  man  go  by. 

The  Governor  of  the  prison  had  asked 
Georges  how  he  would  Hke  to  be  taken  to 
the  scaffold.  Georges  had  answered  that 
he  preferred  to  walk,  and  had  obtained 
this  concession  as  a  final  act  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Murray. 

Eight  mounted  Artillery  men  waited 
for  him  at  the  gâte.  In  ail  the  streets 
through  which  he  would  hâve  to  pass, 
English  soldiers  lined  the  road  on  each 
side,  to  guard  the  prisoner  and  keep  back 
the  spectators. 

On  his  appearance,  a  loud  clamour 
arose  ;  but,  contrary  to  Georges'  expecta- 
tion,  the  accent  of  hatred  did  not  pre- 
dominate  in  the  sounds  that  greeted  his 
présence. 

The  cries  were  of  various  import,  but 
mostly  expressive  of  concern  and   pity, 


since  the  sight  of  a  proud  and  handsome 
man  face  to  face  with  death  always  exer- 
cises a  powerful  fascination. 

Georges  walked  with  a  firm  step,  his 
head  erect,  his  face  calm,  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  thoughts  which  were  passing 
through  his  mind. 

He  was  thinking  of  Sara, — of  Sara, 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  see  him, 
who  had  not  written  him  a  line,  who  had 
not  given  him  a  souvenir, — of  Sara,  in 
whom  he  had  trusted,  and  to  whom  he 
owed  his  final  self-deception. 

It  is  true  that,  possessed  of  Sara's  love, 
he  w^ould  hâve  regretted  losing  his  life  ; 
but  the  being  forgotten  by  Sara  was  the 
last  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup. 

And  then,  side  by  side  with  the  betrayal 
of  his  love  came  the  murmur  of  his 
wounded  pride. 

He  had  miscarried,  then,  in  everything  ; 
his  superiority  had  brought  him  no  profit 
whatsoever. 

The  resuit  of  this  long  struggle  was  the 
scaffold,  to  which  he  was  now  walking, 
abandoned  by  ail.  When  people  spoke 
of  him,  they  would  merely  say,  "  The 
fellow  was  a  crack- brained  fool." 

As  he  walked  on,  continually  looking 
round  him,  a  smile  which  corresponded 
well  with  his  thoughts  crossed  his  lips  now 
and  then.  This  smile,  outwardly  resem- 
bling  ail  other  smiles,  had  a  bitter  source 
within. 

And  yet,  at  every  street  corner  he  hoped 
to  see  her,  he  looked  for  her  at  every 
window. 

She  who  had  dropped  her  bouquet  in 
front  of  him,  as  he  rode  in  victorious  on 
Antrim,  would  she  not  let  fall  a  tear  on 
his  path,  as  he  walked  defeated  to  the 
scaffold  ?  But  nowhere  did  he  see  a  trace 
of  her. 

In  this  way  he  walked  the  whole  length 
of  the  Rtie  de  Paris,  then  turned  to  the 
right  towards  the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur. 
The  Church  was  draped  with  black  as 
if  for  a  funeral,  which,  indeed,  this  might 
be  said  to  be.  For  what  is  a  condemned 
man  walking  to  the  scaffold,  but  a  living 
corpse  ? 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  Georges  gave  a 
start.  Beside  the  good  old  priest  who 
was  waiting  beneath  the  porch,  was  a 
v/oman  dressed  in  black,  with  a  black 
veil. 

This  woman  in  widov/'s  weeds,  what 
was  she  doing  there  ?  for  whom  was  she 
waiting  ? 
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hand  with   a  slow 
a  deep  silence  fell 


In  spite  of  hîmself,  Georges  doubled 
his  pace  ;  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
woman  and  he  could  not  remove  his  gaze 
from  her. 

As  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  first  step 
of  the  little  Church,  the  woman  herself 
stepped  towards  him  ;  Georges  cleared 
the  four  steps  at  a  bound,  raised  her  veil,  ] 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  at  her  knees. 

It  was  Sara. 

Sara  extended  her 
and  solemn  gesture  ; 
upon  the  v/hole  crowd 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  "  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Church  he  is  entering,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grave  he  is  about  to 
enter,  I  call  upon  you  ail  to  witness,  in 
the  présence  of  God  and  man,  that  I, 
Sara  de  Malmédie,  corne  to  ask  M.  Georges 
Munier  if  he  is  willing  to  take  ma  for  his 
wife." 

"  Sara,"  cried  Georges,  bursting  into 
sobs,  •'  you  are  the  best,  the  noblest,  the 
most  gênerons  of  women  !  " 

Then,  rising  to  his  full  height,  and  en- 
circling  her  with  his  arm,  as  though  he 
feared  to  lose  her  : 

"  Come,  my  widowed  wife,"  he  said. 

And  he  drew  her  into  the  Church. 

If  ever  victor  was  proud  of  his  triumph, 
it  was  Georges. 

In  an  instant  everything  was  changed 
for  him  ;  Sara,  with  one  word,  had  placed 
him  above  ail  those  men  who  smiled  as 
they  saw  him  pass.  He  was  no  longer  a 
poor  madman,  unable  to  obtain  the 
impossible,  and  dying  with  his  purposes 
unefFected  ;  but  a  conqueror  smitten  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  an  Epaminondas, 
plucking  the  fatal  javelin  from  his  breast, 
but  with  his  last  glance  seeing  the  enemy 
in  flight. 

So,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  by  the  sole 
influence  of  his  personal  worth,  he,  a 
Mulatto,  had  made  a  white  girl  love  him, 
and,  without  his  making  any  adAance 
towards  her,  without  his  trying  to  in- 
fluence her  détermination  by  a  word,  a 
letter,  a  sign,  this  woman  had  come  to 
wait  for  him  on  his  way  to  the  scafibld, 
and  in  the  face  of  ail  men,  a  thing  perhaps 
unprecedented  in  the  Colony,  had  chosen 
him  as  her  husband. 

NoAV,  he  felt  that  he  could  die  ;  that  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  long  combat.  He 
had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  Préjudice, 
and  Préjudice,  while  striking  Georges  a 
mortal  blow,  had  yet  been  slain  in  the 
struggle. 


The  brow  of  Georges  was  radiant  with 
thèse  thoughts,  as  he  drew  Sara  into  the 
building  :  he  was  no  longer  a  criminal 
prepared  to  mount  the  scaffold,  but  a 
martyr  ascending  to  the  skies. 

Some  twenty  soldiers  lined  the  aisle  of 
the  Church  ;  four  soldiers  guarded  the 
chancel.  Georges  passed  between  them 
without  seeing  them,  and  knelt  with  Sara 
before  the  altar. 

The  priest  began  the  nuptial  mass,  but 
Georges  did  not  listen  to  his  words  ;  he 
held  Sara's  hand,  and  occasionally  turned 
to  the  crowd  and  cast  on  them  a  look  of 
sovereign  contempt. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  Sara,  who  was 
pale  and  almost  fainting, — Sara,  whose 
hand  he  felt  trembhng  within  his  own, 
and  bestowed  on  her  a  look  full  of  grati- 
tude and  love,  as  he  suppressed  a  sigh. 
He  was  thinking,  he  who  was  on  the 
point  of  death,  what  a  lifetime  it  would  be, 
spent  with  such  a  woman. 

It  would  hâve  been  Heaven  !  but 
Heaven  is  not  made  for  the  living. 

Meantime  the  Mass  was  proceediug, 
when  Georges  on  turning  round  saw 
Miko-Miko,  who  was  doing  ail  that  lay  in 
his  power,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  his 
gestures,  to  induce  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  to  let 
him  go  close  to  Georges.  Devoted  as  he 
was  to  Georges,  he  wished  to  see  him 
once  more,  and  to  press  his  hand  in 
gratitude.  Georges  spoke  to  the  officer 
in  English,  and  asked  that  the  worthy 
Chinaman  might  be  allowed  to  come  to 
him. 

There  seenied  no  objection  to  granting 
the  condemned  man  this  request  ;  so,  at 
a  sign  from  the  officer,  the  soldiers  fell 
back  and  Miko-Miko  hurried  into  the 
chancel. 

We  hâve  seen  how  Miko-î\Iiko  had 
vowed  gratitude  to  Georges  from  the  fîrst 
day  that  he  had  seen  him.  This  grati- 
tude had  made  him  seek  out  the  prisoner 
at  the  Police  Station  ;  it  now  came  to 
display  itself  for  the  last  time  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold. 

Miko-jNIiko  threw  himself  at  his  knees, 
and  Georges  held  out  his  hand. 

Miko-Miko  took  the  hand  between  his 
own  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Georges  felt  that  the  China- 
man had  slipped  a  little  note  between  his 
fingers,  and  started  violently. 

The  Chinaman,  as  though  he  had  asked 
nothing  but  this  last  favour,  and  satisfied 
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with  having  obtained  it,  wanted  nothing 
more,  disappeared  at  once,  without  utter- 
ing  a  single  word. 

Georges  held  the  note  in  his  hand  and 
frowned.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this  note  ?  It  was,  no  doubt,  of  great 
importance,  but  Georges  did  not  venture 
to  look  at  it. 

From  time  to  time,  seeing  Sara  so 
beautiful,  so  devoted,  so  detached  from 
ail  terrestrial  love,  a  grief  unspeakable, 
and  such  as  he  had  not  felt  hitherto, 
seized  Georges  by  the  heart  and  pressed 
him  with  an  iron  grip.  In  spite  of  himself, 
as  he  thought  of  the  happiness  he  was 
losing,  he  clung  to  life,  and  while  feeling 
his  soûl  ready  to  mount  to  the  skies,  felt 
his  heart  enchained  to  earth. 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  terror  of 
dying  in  despair. 

And  yet  this  note  which  burned  in  his 
hand,  which  he  dared  not  read  for  fear  of 
its  beihg  seen  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
him,  seemed  to  contain  some  hope  within 
it,  though,  in  his  situation,  to  hope  seemed 
madness. 

He  was  impatient,  however,  to  read  it  ; 
although,  thanks  to  the  power  of  self- 
control  which  he  always  exercised,  this 
impatience  was  betrayed  by  no  outward 
sign.  Only,  his  clenched  hand  crushed 
the  note  with  such  force  that  his  nails 
penetrated  the  flesh, 

Sara  was  praying. 

They  came  to  the  consécration.  The 
priest  elevated  the  Host,  the  chorister  rang 
his  bell,  and  every  one  knelt. 

Georges  took  advantage  of  this  moment 
and,  kneeling  also,  opened  his  hand. 

The  note  contained  but  one  line. 

"  \Ve  are  hère — Be  ready  !  " 

The  first  sentence  was  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Jacques  ;  the  second  in  that  of 
Pierre  Munier. 

At  the  same  moment,  and  as  Georges 
in  his  astonishment  raised  his  head,  while 
ail  the  rest  were  bowed,  and  looked  round 
him,  the  door  of  the  sacristy  was  flung 
wide  open  ;  eight  seamen  rushed  out  and 
seized  the  four  soldiers  in  the  chancel, 
presenting  a  pair  of  daggers  at  the  breast 
of  each .  J acques  and  Pierre  M unier  sprang 
in,  Jacques  carrying  ofif  Sara  in  his  arms, 
Pierre  dragging  Georges  by  the  hand. 
The  husband  and  wife  found  themselves 
in  the  sacristy  ;  the  eight  seamen  entered 
after  them,  using  the  four  English  soldiers 
whom  they  held  in  front  of  them  as  a 
shield  against  the  blows  of  tb-^ir  comrades. 


Jacques  and  Pierre  closed  the  door  ; 
another  door  led  to  the  country,  and  at 
this  door  waited  two  horses  ready  saddled  ; 
they  were  Antrim  and  Yambo. 

*'  Mount  !  "  cried  Jacques,  "  mount, 
both  of  you,  and  gallop  as  hard  as  you  can 
to  the  Baie  du  Tombeau  !  " 

"But  you  and  my  father  !  "  cried 
Georges. 

''  Let  them  corne  and  take  us  from  my 
brave  seamen,"  said  Jacques,  setting  Sara 
in  the  saddle,  while  Pierre  M  unier  forced 
his  son  to  mount. 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  shouted  : 

"  Hère,  my  gallant  Lascars  !  hère  !  " 

Instantly  a  hundred  and  twenty  men 
armed  to  the  teeth  appeared  running  out 
from  the  woods  of  the  Montagne  Longue. 

"  OfF  you  go  !  "  said  Jacques  to  Sara, 
"  take  him,  save  him — " 

"  But  you  ?  "  said  Sara. 

"Wewill  follow  you;  don'tbe  uneasy." 

"  Georges,"  said  Sara,  "  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  come  !  " 

And  the  girl  dashed  ofT  at  a  gallop. 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Georges,  "  father  !  " 

"  I  will  answer  for  everything,  on  my 
life,"  said  Jacciues,  striking  Antrim  with 
the  flat  of  îiis  s  word. 

And  Antrim  went  ofT  like  the  wind, 
carrying  his  rider  with  him,  Avho,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  disappeared  with  Sara 
behind  the  Malabar  cantonment,  while 
Pierre  Munier,  Jacques  and  his  seamen, 
foUowed  them  so  quickly  that,  before 
the  English  had  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  the  little  band  was  already 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ruisseau  des 
Pucelles,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  gunshot 
ranîre. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE      LEICESTER 

TOWARDS  fîve  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  same  day  on  which  the 
events  which  we  hâve  just  related  had 
taken  place,  the  corvette  Calypso  was 
with  nearly  ail  sail  set  hugging  the  wind, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  those  latitudes,  was 
from  the  East. 

In  addition  to  her  worthy  sailors  and 
Master  Tête  de  Fer,  the  first  Lieutenant, 
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with  whom  our  readers  are  acquainted,  if 
not  by  sight  at  least  by  réputation,  her 
crew  had  been  recruited  by  three  other 
persons,  namely,  Pierre  Munier,  Georges, 
and  Sara. 

Pierre  Munier  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  quarter  deck  with 
Jacques.  Georges  and  Sara  were  seated 
aft  side  by  side.  Georges  held  Sara's 
hand  in  his,  and  was  looking  at  her,  while 
Sara  was  looking  at  the  sky. 

One  niust  hâve  been  placed  in  the  terrible 
situation  from  which  thetwolovershad  just 
escaped  to  be  able  to  analyse  the  feeling 
of  suprême  happiness  and  boundless  joy 
which  they  experienced  on  finding  them- 
selves  free  on  that  great  Océan  which  was 
carrying  them  far  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  it  is  true,  but  from  a  land  which, 
like  a  cruel  stepmother,  had  not  troubled 
herself  about  them,  except  now  and  again 
to  persécute  them. 

Nevertheless,  a  sigh  of  pain  would  es- 
cape  occasionally  from  the  mouth  of  the 
one  and  make  the  other  start.  The  heart 
that  has  endured  long  torture  does  not 
venture  ail  at  once  to  regain  confidence 
in  its  happiness. 

Still,  they  were  free,  with  nothing  above 
them  but  the  blue  sky,  nothing  beneath 
them  but  the  sea,  and  were  flying  at  their 
gallant  ship's  utmost  speed  from  the  Isle 
of  France  which  had  almost  proved  so 
fatal  to  them.  Pierre  and  Jacques  were 
chatting,  but  Georges  and  Sara  did  not 
talk  ;  now  and  then  one  would  utter  the 
other' s  name,  and  that  was  ail. 

Pierre  Munier  stopped  occasionally  and 
looked  at  them  with  an  expression  of  in- 
effable delight  ;  the  poor  old  man  had 
suffered  so  greatly,  that  he  knew  not  how 
he  had  the  strength  to  bear  his  happiness. 
Jacques,  who  was  less  sentimental, 
glanced  in  the  same  direction,  but  k  was 
clear  that  it  was  not  the  picture  which  we 
hâve  just  described  that  attracted  his 
attention,  for  his  eyes  passed  over  the 
heads  of  Georges  and  Sara,  and  searched 
the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  Port-Louis. 
Jacques  was  not  merely  below  the  level 
of  the  gênerai  joy,  but  he  even  at  times 
became  anxious,  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  brow  as  if  to  dispel  a  cloud. 

As  for  Tête  de  Fer,  he  was  sitting  talk- 
ing  quietly  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.  The 
worthy  Breton  would  hâve  cracked  the 
head  of  the  first  man  who  showed  a 
moment's  hésitation  in  obeying  his  or- 
ders  ;  but,  apart  from  this  very  natural 


requirement,  he  was  not  proud,  but  was 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  every  one,  and 
talked  with  the  first  that  came. 

AU  the  rest  of  the  crew  had  resumed 
that  careless  expression  which^  becomes 
habituai  to  the  countenance  of  seamen, 
once  the  battle  or  the  storm  is  over  ;  the 
men  on  duty  were  on  deck,  the  others 
below. 

Pierre  Munier,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
the  happiness  of  Georges  and  Sara,  had 
not  failed,  however,  to  notice  Jacques' 
uneasiness.  ]\Iore  than  once  his  eyes  had 
followed  the  direction  in  which  Jacques 
was  gazing,  but,  seeing  nothing  but  some 
great  masses  of  clouds  in  the  West,  he 
concluded  that  it  was  they  that  were 
causing  him  this  anxiety. 

"  Are  we  threatened  with  a  storm  ?  "  he 
asked  his  son,  just  as  the  latter  was 
gazing  at  the  horizon  with  one  of  those 
questioning  glances  of  which  we  hâve 
spoken. 

"  A  storm  ?  "  said  Jacques.  "Ah  !  my 
word  !  if  it  were  only  a  matter  of  a  storm, 
the  Calypso  would  care  no  more  than 
does  that  guU  yonder  ;  but  we  are 
threatened  with  something  more  than 
that." 

"  What  are  we  threatened  with  then  ?  " 
asked  Pierrie  Munier  uneasily.  "  I 
thought  that,  from  the  moment  that  we 
set  foot  on  your  ship,  we  were  safe." 

'«  Well  !  "  answered  Jacques,  "  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  hâve  more  chance  of  escape  now 
than  we  had  twelve  hours  ago,  when  we 
were  hidden  in  the  woods  of  the  Petite- 
Montagne,  and  when  Georges  was  saying 
his  •  Confîteor  '  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Sauveur  ;  still,  without  wishing  to  make 
you  uneasy,  father,  I  cannot  say  that 
our  heads  are  yet  fîrmly  fîxed  on  our 
shoulders." 

Then  he  added,  without  addressing 
anv  one  in  particular  : 

''  Send  a  man  to  the  top-gallant  yard." 
Three  sailors  at  once  sprang  forward  ; 
one  of  them  reached  the  place  indicated 
in   a  few  seconds;  the  other   two   came 
do wn  again. 

"  And  what  are  you  afraid  of ,  Jacques  ?  " 
resumed  the  old  man  ;  "  do  you  think  they 
will  attempt  to  pursue  us  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  father,"  replied  Jacques, 
"  this  time  you  hâve  hit  the  mark.  They 
hâve  in  Port-Louis  a  certain  frigate  called 
the  Leicester,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  and  I  confess  that  I  fear  she  will 
not   let   us   get   away   like   this   without 
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proposing  a  little  game  of  skittles,  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  accept." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  Pierre 
Munier,  "  that,  in  any  case,  we  hâve  at 
least  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles' 
start,  and  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  making, 
we  shall  soon  be  out  of  sight." 

"  Heave  the  log,"  said  Jacques. 

Three  sailors  busied  themselves  at  the 
same  instant  with  this  opération,  which 
Jacques  followed  with  visible  inlerest  ; 
then,  when  it  was  fmished,  he  asked  : 

"  How  many  knots  ?  " 

"  Tcn  knots,  Captain,"  answeredone  of 
the  sailors. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  that  is  very  good  for  a 
corvette  keeping  close  to  the  wind,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  British 
navy  but  one  frigate  that  can  travel  half  a 
knot  faster  ;  unfortunately,  that  frigate  is 
just  the  one  we  shall  hâve  to  tackle,  in 
case  the  Governor  should  take  into  his 
head  to  pursue  us." 

"  Oh  !  if  it  dépends  on  the  Governor, 
we  shall  certainly  not  bepursued,"  replied 
Pierre  Munier;  "you  know  that  the 
Governor  was  your  brother's  friend." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
his  allowing  him  to  be  condemned  to 
death." 

"  Could  he  do  otherwise  without  failing 
in  his  duty  ?  " 

"This  time,  father,  it  is  a  question 
of  something  else  than  his  duty  ;  it  is  his 
self-respect  which  is  at  stake  this  time. 
Yes,  no  doubt,  if  the  Governor  had  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  he  would  hâve 
pardoned  Georges  ;  because  to  pardon 
him  was  to  show  his  own  superiority  ; 
but  Georges  has  escaped  from  his  hands 
at  the  moment  when  he  thought  he  had 
got  him  safe.  In  thèse  circumstances, 
then,  the  superiority  has  been  on  the  side 
of  Georges,  and  the  Governor  will  take 
re  venge." 

"Sail,  ho!"  cried  the  man  on  the  look- 
out. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Jacques  nodding  signifi- 
cantly  to  his  father.  "  Where  away  ?  " 
he  continued,  raising  his  head. 

"  Under  the  wind,  coming  towards  us," 
answered  the  sailor. 

"  Where  is  she  off  ?  " 

"  Ofî  the  Ile  des  Tonneliers,  or  there- 
abouts." 

"  Where  is  she  coming  from  ?  " 

"  Coming  out  of  Port-Louis,  I  should 
say." 

"  There  we  are,"   murmured  Jacques, 


looking  at  his  fatlier.     "  I   told  you  we 
were  not  out  of  their  clutches." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Sara. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Georges  ;  "  it 
seems  we  are  pursued,  that  is  alL" 

"  Oh  Heavens  !  "  cried  Sara,  "hâve  you 
been  given  back  to  me  so  màraculously 
only  to  be  takcn  from  me  again  ?  It 
cannot  be  !  " 

Jacques  meanwhile  had  taken  his  téle- 
scope and  gone  into  the  main-top. 

He  gazed  for  some  time  with  great 
attention  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
look-out  man,  then,  shutting  the  tubes  of 
the  télescope  together  with  his  hand,  came 
down  whistling,  and  resumed  his  place 
near  his  father. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Well,"  said  Jacques,  "  I  was  not 
mistaken,  our  good  friends  the  English 
are  giving  chase.  Fortunately,"  he  added, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  in  two  hours' 
time  it  will  be  quite  dark,  and  the  moon 
does  not  rise  until  two  hours  after  mid- 
night." 

"  Then  you  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
escaping  them  ?  " 

"  We  will  do  ail  we  can  for  that  end, 
father,  be  assured.  Oh  !  I  am  not  proud, 
I  assure  you  ;  I  hâve  no  liking  for  ad- 
ventures  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  but  hard  knocks,  and,  in  this 
particular  instance,  be  hanged  if  I  abandon 
my  préjudices." 

"  Why,  Jacques,"  cried  Georges,  "  will 
you  flee  before  the  foe,  you,  the  intrepid 
and  undefeated  sea-dog  !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  shall  always  run 
away  from  the  Devil,  when  his  pockets 
are  empty  and  his  horns  two  inches  longer 
than  my  own.  If  his  pockets  are  fuU, 
that  is  a  différent  matter,  and  I  don't 
mind  running  some  risk." 

"  But  do  you  realise  that  they  will  say 
you  are  afraid  ?  " 

"  And  I  shall  answer  that  tïiat  is  true, 
by  God!  Besides,  what  do  we  gain  by 
coming  to  blows  with  those  fellows  ?  If 
they  capture  us,  our  goose  is  cooked; 
they  will  string  us  up  to  the  yards,  every 
man  jack  of  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  capture  them,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
sink  them,  ship  and  crew." 

"  What,  sink  them  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  what  do  you  want  us 
to  do  with  them  ?  If  only  they  were 
Niggers,  we  could  sell  them,  but  what  is 
the  good  of  Whites  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Jacques,  my  good  brother,  you 
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wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  would 
you  ?  " 

"  Sara,  little  sister,"  said  Jacques,  "  we 
will  do  what  we  can  ;  anyhow,  when  the 
moment  arrives,  if  it  should  arrive,  we 
shall  put  you  in  a  charming  little  place 
from  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
anything  that  goes  on,  and  so,  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  it  will  be  as  if  nothing 
had  happened." 

Then,  turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  she  points  ;  you  can 
see  the  heads  of  her  top-sails  ;  do  you  see, 
there,  father  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing  but  a  white  point  rocking 
on  a  wave,  and  which  looks  to  me  just 
like  a  gull." 

"  Well,  that  is  it  ;  your  gull  is  a  fine 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns.  But,  you  know, 
the  frigate  is  a  bird  as  well  ;  only,  instead 
of  being  a  swallow,  she  is  an  eagle." 

"  But  may  it  not  be  some  other  ship,  a 
merchantman,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  A  merchantman  would  not  keep  close 
to  the  wind." 

"  But  we  are  doing  the  same." 

"  Oh  !  we  !  that  is  another  matter  :  we 
were  not  able  to  pass  Port-Louis,  for  that 
would  hâve  been  throwing  ourselves  into 
the  wolf's  jaws,  and  so  we  had  to  keep  as 
near  as  we  could." 

"  Can  you  not  increase  the  corvette's 
rate  of  speed  ?  " 

"  She  is  carrying  every  stitch  she  can 
at  présent,  father.  When  we  get  the  wind 
beïiind  us  we  will  add  a  few  more  bits  of 
canvas  and  make  two  knots  more  ;  but 
the  frigate  will  do  the  same,  so  it  will 
come  to  the  same  thing.  The  Leicester 
is  bound  to  gain  a  mile  an  hour  on  us  ;  I 
know  her  of  old." 

"  Then  she  will  overtake  us  to-morrow 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  unless  we  escape  her  during  the 
night." 

"  And  do  you  think  we  shall  ?  " 

"  That  dépends  on  what  sort  of  a 
Captain  she  has  got." 

"  And  supposing  she  does  overtake  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  father,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  boarding,  for,  you  see,  an  artillery  duel 
is  out  of  the  question,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  In  the  first  place,  the  Leices- 
ter, if  it  be  she,  and  I  would  wager  a 
hundred  Niggers  to  ten  it  is,  has  some- 
thing  like  twelve  guns  more  than  we. 
Besides,  she  has  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of 
France,   or   Rodrigue    to   put    into     for 


repairs  ;  whereas  we  hâve  but  sea,  space, 
immensity,  for  every  land  is  hostile  to 
us.  So  we  want  our  wings  above  ail 
things." 

"  And  if  it  cornes  to  boarding  ?  " 
"  Then  our  chances  are  improved.  In 
the  first  place,  we  possess  howitzers,  a 
thing  which  is  not  strictly  permitted  on  a 
man-of-war,  but  is  one  of  those  privilèges 
which  we  pirates  allow  ourselves  on  our 
own  private  authority.  Next,  as  the 
frigate  is  on  a  peace  establishment,  she 
has  probably  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  men  in  her  crew,  while  we 
hâve  two  hundred  and  sixty,  which,  you 
see,  especially  with  fellows  like  mine, 
puts  things  at  least  on  an  equality.  So 
make  your  mind  easy,  father,  and,  as  the 
bell  is  sounding,  don't  let  this  prevent  us 
taking  our  supper." 

Indeed,  it  was  now  seven  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  the  signal  for  the  meal  had  just 
been  given  with  its  usual  punctuality. 

Georges  gave  Sara  his  arm,  Pierre 
Munier  followed  them,  and  ail  three  went 
down  to  the  Captain's  cabin,  which  had 
been  transformed,  in  honour  of  Sara,  into 
a  dining-room. 

Jacques  remained  behind  for  a  moment 
to  give  some  orders  to  Master  Tête-de- 
Fer,  his  Lieutenant. 

The  interior  of  the  Calypso  was  a 
curions  sight  even  to  a  landsman's  eye. 
As  a  lover  adorns  his  mistress  in  ail 
possible  ways,  so  Jacques  had  adorned  his 
corvette  with  ail  the  embellishments  by 
which  a  sea  nymph  can  be  enriched.  The 
mahogany  ladders  shone  like  glass  ;  the 
jcopper  fittings,  polished  three  times  a 
day,  blazed  like  gold  ;  and  ail  the  weapons, 
jaxes,  sabres,  and  muskets,  arranged  in 
fanciful  designs  round  the  port-holes 
through  which  the  guns  protruded  their 
iron  muzzles,  appeared  like  ornaments 
arranged  by  a  clever  decorator  in  the  studio 
of  some  famous  painter. 

But  the  Captain's  cabin  was  especially 
remarkable  for  its  luxury.  Master  Jacques 
was,  as  we  hâve  said,  a  very  sensuous 
young  man,  and,  like  people  who,  when 
circumstances  demand,  can  make  shift 
with  anything,  he  loved,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  enjoy  everything  of  the 
very  best.  Consequently,  his  cabin, 
which  was  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a 
drawing-room,  a  bed-room,  and  a  boudoir, 
was  a  model  of  its  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  on  each  side,  that  is 
to  say,  both   port  and    starboard,  were 
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installée!  two  large  divans,  under  which 
were  hidden  with  their  carriages  two 
pièces  of  ordnance,  which  were  visible 
only  from  outside.  One  of  thèse  two 
divans  served  as  a  bed,  the  other  as  a 
sofa  ;  the  space  between  the  Windows  was 
filled  with  a  handsome  Venetian  mirror  in 
a  rococo  frame  depicting  Cupids  sur- 
rounded  with  flowers  and  fruits.  Lastly, 
from  the  ceiling  was  suspended  a  silver 
lamp,  taken  no  doubt  from  the  altar  of 
some  Madonna,  the  fine  ornamentation  of 
which  denoted  the  best  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  divans  and  partitions 
of  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  splendid 
Indian  material  with  red  ground-work,  on 
which  meandered  those  beautiful  gold 
flowers,  alike  on  both  sides,  which  seem 
as  though  embroidered  by  fairy  needles. 

This  room  had  been  m.ade  over  by 
Jacques  for  the  joint  use  of  Georges  and 
Sara.  However,  as  the  interrupted  ser- 
vice at  the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur  did  not 
quite  satisfy  the  girl  as  to  the  legality  of 
her  marriage,  Georges  had  promptly 
given  her  to  understand  that,  if  he  was 
admitted  to  this  sanctum  during  the  day, 
he  would  find  another  apartment  for  the 
night. 

It  was  in  this  room,  as  we  hâve  said, 
that  meals  were  served. 

Thèse  four  persons  enjoyed  a  strange 
sensé  of  happiness  in  finding  themselves 
thus  united  round  the  same  table,  after  so 
much  appréhension  of  being  separated 
for  ever.  They  forgot  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  a  time,  in  thinking  only  of 
themselves  ;  forgot  the  past  and  the 
future,  in  thinking  only  of  the  présent. 

An  hour  passed  like  a  minute  ;  after 
which  they  went  up  again  on  deck. 

Their  first  glances  were  directed  astern, 
looking  for  the  frigate. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Why,"  said  Pierre  Munier,  "  the 
frigate  seems  to  hâve  vanished." 

*'  That  is  because,  the  sun  being  on 
the  horizon,  her  sails  are  in  shadow," 
answered  Jacques,  "  but  look  this  way, 
father." 

And  the  young  man  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  direct  the  old  man's  glance. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Pierre,  "  now  I  see  her." 

"  She  is  even  doser  than  before,"  said 
Georges. 

"  Yes,  about  a  mile  or  so  ;  hère, 
Georges,  if  you  look  you  can  make  out 
her  lower  sails  ;  she  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  us." 


They  were  at  this  moment  off  the 
channel  of  the  Cap,  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  beginning  to  leave  the  Island  behind  ; 
the  sun  was  setting  on  the  horizon  in  a 
bank  of  clouds,  and  night  was  coming 
on  with  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  tropical 
latitudes. 

Jacques  beckoned  to  Master  Tête  de 
Fer,  who  approached  hat  in  hand. 

"  Well,  Master  Tête  de  Fer,"  said 
Jacques,  "  what  are  we  to  think  of  this 
vessel  ?  " 

"  Why,  with  ail  due  respect,  you  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  Captain." 

"  Never  mind  !  I  want  your  opinion. 
Is  she  amerchantman  or  a  man-of-war?  " 
"  You  are  joking,  Captain,"  answered 
Tête  de  Fer  with  his  hearty  laugh  ;  "  you 
know  there  isn't,  in  the  whole  merchant 
navy,  even  in  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  ship  that  can  keep  up  with  us, 
and  this  one  is  overhauling  us." 

"  Ah  !  and  how  much  has  she  gained 
on  us  since  we  first  sawher,  that  isto  say, 
in  three  hours  ?  " 

"  You  know  quite  well,  Captain." 
"  I  want  your  opinion,  Master  Tête  de 
Fer  ;  two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

"  Why,  Captain,  she  has  gained  about 
two  miles." 

"  Very  well  ;  and  what  ship  do  you 
suppose  her  to  be  ?  " 

"  You  hâve  recognised  her,  Captain." 
"  Perhaps  ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken." 
"  Impossible!  "  said  Tête  de  Fer,  with 
another  laugh. 

"  Never  mind  !  tell  me." 
"  She  is  the  Leicester,  by  God  !  " 
*'  And  what  ship,  think  you,  is  it,  she  is 
after  tackling  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Calypso,  I  fancy  ;  you 
know,  Captain,  she  has  an  old  grudge 
against  us  for  some  trifle  of  a  fore-mast 
we  had  the  insolence  to  eut  in  two." 

"  Bravo  !  Master  Tête  de  Fer  ;  I  knew 
ail  you  hâve  just  told  me  ;  but  I  am  not 
sorry  to  see  that  you  agrée  with  me.  In 
five  minutes  the  watch  will  be  changed  ; 
make  the  men  ofî  duty  take  a  rest  ;  they 
will  want  ail  their  strength  in  twenty 
hours  or  so  from  now." 

"  Don't  you  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
the  night  and  alter  your  course,  Cap- 
tain ?  " 

"  Silence,  sir  ;  we  will  talk  of  that  later. 
Away  with  you  to  your  business,  and 
carry  out  the  orders  I  hâve  given." 

Five  minutes  later,  the  watch  was  re- 
lieved,  and  ail  the  men  who  were  not  on 
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duty  disappeared  below  ;  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  they  were  ail  asleep  or  pre- 
tending  to  be  asleep. 

And  yet,  among  ail  thèse  men,  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  know  that  the 
Calypso  was  being  chased  ;  but  they  knew 
their  Captain  and  had  confidence  in  him. 

Meantime  the  corvette  held  on  the 
same  course  ;  but  she  was  now  beginning 
to  encounter  the  swell  of  the  open  sea, 
which  could  not  fail  to  impede  her  rate  of 
progress.  Sara,  Georges,  and  Pierre 
Munier  went  down  again  into  the  cabin, 
leaving  Jacques  alone  on  deck. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  frigate 
had  disappeared  entirely  from  view.  Hait 
an  hour  passed,  at  the  end  of  which 
Jacques  again  summoned  his  Lieutenant, 
who  immediately  made  his  appearance. 

"  Master  Tête  de  Fer,"  said  Jacques, 
"  where  do  you  suppose  we  are  now  ?  " 

"  North  of  the  Coin-de-Mire,"  answered 
the  Lieutenant. 

"  Exactly  ;  do  you  think  you  could  steer 
the  corvette  between  the  Coui -de-Mire 
and  the  Ile  Plate  without  grounding  either 
to  right  or  left  ?  " 

"  I  could  take  her  through  blindfolded, 
Captain." 

"  Bravo  !  In  that  case,  tell  your  men 
to  be  in  readiness,  since  there  is  no  time 
to  lose." 

Each  man  ran  to  his  post,  and  there 
was  a  moment  of  silent  expectation. 

Then,  amid  the  silence,  a  voice  was 
heard  : 

"  Ready  about  !"  cried  Jacques. 

"  Belay  there  !  Ready  about  !  "  re- 
peated  Tête  de  Fer. 

Then  the  Boatswain's  pipe  was  heard. 

The  corvette  paused  for  an  instant, 
like  a  horse  pulled  up  short  in  his  gallop. 
Then  she  turned  slowly,  heeling  over 
under  the  influence  of  a  fresh  breeze  and 
a  considérable  sea. 

"  Port  your  helm  !  "  ordered  Jacques. 

The  steersman  obeyed,  and  the  corvette, 
coming  up  to  the  wind,  began  to  forge 
ahead. 

"  Keep  her  away  !  "  was  the  next  order  ; 
"  ease  your  sheets  !  " 

Thèse  two  manœuvres  were  carried  out 
with  the  same  rapidity  and  success  as  the 
preceding.  The  corvette  fell  off  ;  her  after- 
sails  filled,  while  her  fore-sails  bellied  out 
rapidly  in  their  turn,  and  the  graceful 
vessel  sprang  towards  the  new  point  of 
the  conipass  to  which  she  was  directed. 

*'  Master  Tête  de  Fer,"  said  Jacques, 


after  foUowing  ail  the  movements  of  the 
corvette  with  the  same  satisfaction  with 
which  a  horseman  follows  the  movements 
of  his  steed,  "  you  will  double  the  Island, 
taking  advantage  of  every  variation  of  the 
breeze,  always  keeping  your  luff,  and 
making  the  best  weather  you  can  along 
the  whole  belt  of  rocks  from  the  Passe 
des  Cornes  to  the  Crique  de  Flac. 

"  Aye,  aye  !  sir,"  answered  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

"And  now,  good  night,"  resumed 
Jacques  ;  "  and  call  me  when  the  moon 
rises." 

And  Jacques,  in  his  turn,  turned  in  with 
that  happy-go-lucky  indifférence  which  is 
one  of  the  privilèges  of  those  who  are 
constantly  placed  'twixt  life  and  death. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  the  rawest  of  the  sailors. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


THE    FIGHT 


MASTER  Tête  de  Fer  was  as  good 
as  his  word  ;  he  passed  success- 
fully  the  narrows  between  the  Coin-de 
Mire  and  the  Ile  Plate,  and,  after  doubling 
the  Passe  des  Cornes  and  the  Ile  d'Ambre, 
kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  coast. 

Then  when,  half  an  hour  after  mid- 
night,  he  saw  the  young  moon  south  of 
the  Island  of  Rodrigue,  he  went,  accord- 
ing  to  his  instructions,  to  call  the  Captain. 

Jacques  on  coming  on  deck  examined 
ail  points  of  the  horizon  with  that  rapid 
glance  of  investigation  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  mariner  ;  the  wind  had 
freshened  and  was  shifting  from  East  to 
North-East  ;  the  coast,  which  looked  hazy, 
lay  about  nine  miles  to  starboard  ;  no 
vessel  was  in  sight  either  ahead,  to  port, 
or  astern. 

The  corvette  was  off  Port  Bourbon. 
Jacques  had  played  the  best  game  that 
he  could  hâve  played.  If  the  frigate, 
which  had  lost  sight  of  him  during  the 
night,  had  continued  her  course  eastwards, 
it  would  be  too  late  for  her  when  day 
broke  to  return  on  her  tracks,  and  he  was 
saved  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Captain 
of  the  pursuing  vessel  had,  by  some  fatal 
inspiration,  guessed  his  manœuvre  and 
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followed  him,  he  still  had  the  chance  of 
escaping  observation  by  hugging  the 
coast  and  profiting  by  the  indentations 
of  the  Island  coast  line  to  hide  froin  his 
enemy. 

While  Jacques  was  endeavouring  with 
the  aid  of  a  night-glass  to  pierce  the 
gloomy  horizon,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and,  turning  round,  saw  Georges, 

"  Ah  !  brother,  is  it  you  ?  "  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

'  Well,"  asked  Georges,  "  is  there  any- 
tliing  fresh  ?  " 

"  Nolhing  at  présent  ;  though  if  the 
Leicester  were  in  our  wake,  we  could  not 
see  her  at  the  distance  which  still  séparâtes 
us.  At  daybreak  we  shall  know  ail  about 
it Halloa!" 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  a  little  veering  of  the  wind, 
that  is  ail." 

"  In  our  favour  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  the  frigate  has  kept  on  her 
course  ;  if  otherwise,  this  change  is  as 
good  for  her  as  for  us.  But  in  any  case, 
we  must  make  the  most  of  it." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Boatswain,  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Lieutenant,  he 
said  : 

"  Stand  by  to  hoist  the  studding-sails." 

"  Hoist  the  studding-sails  !  "  repeated 
the  mate. 

Instantly  you  saw  ascending  from  the 
deck  to  the  top,  and  then  from  the  top  to 
top-mast,  as  it  were  fïve  floating  clouds 
which  were  set  outside  the  other  sails. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  you  could 
feel  the  corvette  answer  to  a  more  rapid 
impulsion.  Georges  mentioned  this  to 
his  brother. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Jacques,  "  she  is  like 
Antrim,  she  has  a  tender  mouth,  and  you 
do  not  need  to  whip  her  to  make  her  go. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  giving  her  a  suitable 
amount  of  canvas,  and  she  will  make  a 
spanking  pace." 

"  And  how  many  knots  an  hour  are  we 
going  at  her  présent  pace  ?  "  asked 
Georges. 

"  Heave  the  log  !  "  cried  Jacques. 

The  order  was  carried  out  instantane- 
ously. 

"  How  many  knots  ?  " 

"  Eleven,  captain." 

"  That  is  two  knots  more  than  we  were 
making  just  now.  You  cannot  ask  more 
from  wood,  and  canvas,  and  iron,  and,  if 
we  had  any  other  ship  at  our  heels  but 
that  démon  of  a  Leicester,  I  would  lead 


her  as  in  a  leash  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  then  we  would  bid  her  good 
evening." 

Georges  made  no  reply,  and  the  two 
brothers  continued  to  pace  the  deck  in 
silence  ;  each  time,  however,  that  Jacques 
returned  aft,  his  eyes  seemed  striving  to 
pierce  the  darkness.  At  last  he  stopped 
and,  instead  of  continuing  his  promenade, 
leaned  over  the  taffrail. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  darkness  was 
beginning  to  lift,  although  the  first 
streaks  of  day  still  delayed  their  appear- 
ance,  and,  in  the  nascent  twilight  which 
began  to  brighten  like  a  fog  that  disperses 
to  give  place  to  a  bluish  dawn,  Jacques 
thought  he  could  distinguish,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  the  frigate  holding 
the  same  course  as  the  corvette. 

At  the  same  moment,  and  as  he  was 
extending  his  hand  to  point  out  to 
Georges  this  almost  imperceptible  dot, 
the  look-out  aloft  hailed  : 

"  A  sail  astern  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jacques,  as  though  speaking 
to  himself,  "  yes,  I  saw  it  ;  yes,  they  hâve 
followed  our  track  as  though  it  had  re- 
mained  marked  out  behind  us.  Only, 
instead  of  passing  between  the  Ile  Plate 
and  the  Coin-de-Mire,  they  hâve  passed 
between  the  Ile  Plate  and  the  Ile  Ronde, 
which  has  lost  them  two  hours.  They 
must  hâve  a  man  on  that  ship  who  knows 
his  business." 

"  But  I  don't  see  anything  !  "  said 
Georges. 

"  Why  look,  there,  there  !  "  replied 
Jacques  ;  "  you  can  see  as  far  down  as 
her  courses,  and,  when  the  ship  lifts  on 
the  waves,  you  can  see  her  bows  rising 
like  a  fîsh  putting  its  head  out  of  the 
water  to  take  breath." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Georges  ;  "  yes, 
I  can  see  her." 

"  What  can  you  see,  Georges  ?  "  asked 
a  soft  voice  behind  him. 

Georges  turned  and  saw  Sara. 

"  What  do  I  see,  Sara  ?  Why,  a 
splendid  sight,  namely,  the  rising  sun. 
But  there  is  no  perfect  happiness  on 
earth,  and  this  spectacle  is  a  little  spoiled 
by  the  sight  of  that  vessel,  which,  as  you 
see,  despite  my  brother's  calculations  and 
hopes,  has  not  lost  our  track." 

"  Georges,"  said  Sara,  "  God,  who  has 
so  wonderfully  brought  us  together  so  far, 
will  not  fail  us  now,  when  we  hâve  most 
need  of  His  care,  so  do  not  let  this  sight 
prevent  you  from  adoring  Him  in  ail  His 
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Works.  Look,  look,  Georges,  what  a  grand 
sight  !  " 

At  tbe  moment,  indeed,  when  day  was 
about  to  break,  you  might  hâve  thought 
that  the  night  in  her  jealousy  was  trying 
to  increase  the  darkness.  A  bluish  and 
transparent  Hght  had  spread  over  the  sky, 
growing  each  instant  in  extent  and 
brightness;  then  this  Hght  gradually 
dispersed,  passing  from  a  silvery  white  to 
a  deHcate  pink,  and  from  a  délicate  pink 
to  a  dark  rose.  Next,  a  purple  cloud,  like 
vapour  illuminated  by  a  volcano,  rose  on 
the  horizon.  This  heralded  the  monarch 
of  the  world  coming  to  take  possession  of 
his  empire,  the  sun  blazing  forth  as  a 
ruler  of  the  firmament. 

It  was  the  fîrst  time  that  Sara  had  seen 
such  a  spectacle,  and  she  stood  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  clasping  her  lover's 
hand  with  a  love  full  of  faith  and  religion. 
Georges,  however,  who  during  his  long 
sea  voyages  had  had  time  to  grow  accus- 
tomed  to  such  sights,  directed  his  first 
glance  towards  the  object  of  the  gênerai 
anxiety.  The  pursuing  vessel  continued 
to  draw  nearer,  although  she  was  seen 
less  distinctîy,  bathed  as  she  was  in  the 
fîood  of  light  in  the  eastern  sky  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  corvette  must  now 
hâve  been  clearly  visible  to  the  frigate. 

"  Come,"  murmured  Jacques,  "  she  has 
observed  us  now,  for  she  is  setting  her 
studding-sails.  Georges,  my  friend,"  he 
continued,  bending  down  to  whisper  to 
his  brother,  "  you  know  what  women  are, 
and  that  they  sometimes  find  it  hard  to 
make  up  their  minds  ;  you  would  do  well, 
in  my  opinion,  to  give  a  hint  to  Sara  of 
what  is  going  to  happen." 

"  What  is  your  brother  saying  ?  "  asked 
Sara. 

"  He  doubts  your  courage,"  replied 
Georges,  "  and  I  am  answering  for  you." 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend.  Besides, 
when  the  moment  comes,  you  will  tell  me 
what  I  must  do,  and  I  will  obey." 

"  The  démon  fîies  as  though  she  had 
wings  !  "  continued  Jacques.  "  Dear  little 
sister,  do  you  happen  to  hâve  heard  the 
name  of  the  commander  of  this  ship  ?  " 

"  I  hâve  often  seen  him  at  my  uncle 
M.  de  Malmédie's  house,  and  I  remember 
his  name  perfectly  ;  it  is  George  Paterson. 
Still  perhaps  he  is  not  in  command  of  the 
Leicester  at  this  moment,  for  I  remember 
hearing  some  one  say  the  day  before 
yesterday  that  he  was  ill,  and,  as  it  was 
reported.  dangerously  so." 


"  Well,  I  say  that  a  great  injustice  will 
be  done  to  his  Lieutenant  if  he  is  not 
appointed  Captain  in  his  place  on  the 
very  day  that  his  superior  ofiicer  dies. 
Why,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hâve  to  deal  with 
a  fellow  like  that  ;  see  how  his  ship  flies  ; 
upon  my  word,  you  might  call  her  a  race- 
horse  ;  if  this  goes  on,  we  shall  be  obliged 
in  five  or  six  hours  to  hâve  a  brush  with 
her." 

"  Well,  let  us  hâve  a  brush  with  her 
then,"  said  Pierre  Munier,  who  at  this 
moment  came  up  on  deck,  and  whose 
eyes,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  gleamed 
with  the  ardour  which  inflamed  his  soûl 
in  great  emergencies. 

"  Ah  !  father,  is  it  you  ?  "  said  Jacques. 
"  Delighted  to  see  you  in  such  good  fîght 
ing  trim,  for  in  a  few  hours,  as  I  was 
telling  you,  we  shall  need  every  man  on 
board." 

Sara  turned  slightly  pale,  and  Georges 
felt  her  press  his  hand  ;  he  turned  to  her 
with  a  smile. 

'*  Well,  Sara,"  said  he,  "  after  having 
such  confidence  in  God,  will  you  doubt 
Him  now  ?  " 

"  No,  Georges,  no,"  replied  Sara;  "and 
when,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hold  I  hear 
the  roar  of  the  guns,  the  whistling  of  the 
bullets,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  I 
shall  still  remain,  I  promise  you,  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  certain  of  seeing  my 
Georges  again  safe  and  sound.  For 
something  tells  me  we  hâve  drained  the 
bitter  cup  of  misfortune,  and  that,  as  the 
darkness  has  been  succeeded  by  this 
brilliant  sun,  so  will  our  night  yield  to  a 
bright  day." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  cried  Jacques,  "  that's 
what  I  call  talking  to  the  purpose.  Upon 
my  honour,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  that  I 
don't  go  about  and  head  off  this  pre- 
sumptuous  ship  ;  that  would  save  us  half 
the  trouble  and  annoyance.  What  say 
you,  Georges,  would  you  like  to  make  the 
attempt?" 

"  W^illingly,"  said  Georges,  "  but  are 
you  not  afraid  that  at  this  distance,  should 
there  be  any  Enghsh  vessel  in  Port  Bour- 
bon, she  may  come  out  when  she  hears 
the  cannonade,  and  help  her  comrade  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  !  you  talk  as  eloquently 
as  St.  John  of  the  Golden  IMouth,  brother, 
and  we  will  keep  on  our  course.  Ah  !  is 
it  you,  Master  Tête  de  Fer  ?  "  continued 
Jacques,  addressing  his  Lieutenant  who 
appeared  on  deck  at  that  moment.  "  You 
come  just  in  time  :  hère  we  are,  as  you 
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see,  off  Mt.  Brabant  ;  keep  her  head  west- 
south-west  upon  the  mountain.  And  now 
we  will  hâve  our  breakfast,  a  good  pré- 
caution to  take  at  any  time,  but  especially 
so,  when  you  are  not  sure  of  getting  any 
dinner." 

And  Jacques  gave  his  arm  to  Sara  and 
led  the  way  down,  followed  by  Pierre  and 
Georges. 

With  the  object  no  doubt  of  distracting 
his  guests,  for  the  time  at  least,  from  the 
danger  that  threatened  them,  Jacques  tried 
to  spin  out  the  meal  as  long  as  possible, 
so  it  was  nearly  two  hours  before  they 
went  up  again  on  deck. 

Jacques'  first  glance  was  at  the  Leices- 
ter,  vv'hich  had  plainly  drawn  doser,  for 
her  battery  could  now  be  seen.  Yet 
Jacques  appeared  to  hâve  expected  to  find 
her  even  doser  still;  for,  throwing  a  glance 
aloft  to  make  sure  that  no  change  had 
been  made  in  the  sails,  he  observed  : 

"  Well,  what  hâve  you  been  doing, 
M  aster  Tête  de  Fer  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  going  rather  faster  than  we 
were  going  two  hours  ago." 

''  Yes,  Captain,  yes,"  answered  the 
Lieutenant,  "  I  should  say  it  is  something 
like  that." 

"  What  hâve  you  done  to  the  ship  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  a  mère  trifle  ;  I  hâve  shifted 
some  weights  and  ordered  the  men  to  go 
forward." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you're  a  good  sailor  ;  and 
what  hâve  you  gained  by  that  ?  " 

"  A  knot,  Captain,  one  poor  knot,  that 
is  ail.  I  hâve  just  hove  the  log,  and  we 
are  making  twelve  knots  an  hour,  but  that 
won't  help  us  much,  and  no  doubt  the 
enemy  has  done  the  same  thing,  for  he 
also  quickened  his  pace  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago.  Look,  Captain,  you  can 
see  almost  her  entire  hull.  Oh  !  we  hâve 
to  deal  with  some  old  sea-dog  who  will 
give  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  way  in  which  this  same 
Leicester  chased  us  when  Captain  Murray 
commanded  her." 

"  Ah  !  by  God  !  everything  is  explained 
now,"  exclaimed  Jacques  ;  "  a  thousand 
pounds  to  a  hundred,  Georges,  it  is  your 
enraged  Governor  on  board  that  vessel  ; 
he  wants  to  hâve  his  revenge." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  cried  Georges, 
rising  from  the  bench  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  grasping  his  brother's  arm, 
"  do  you  think  so  ?  I  déclare  I  should  be 
glad  if  it  were  he,  for  I,  too,  want  to  take 
revenge  on  my  own  account." 


"  It  is  the  Governor  in  person,  I  will 
vouch  for  it  now.  There  isn't  another 
blood-hound  who  could  hâve  followed  our 
track  as  he  has  done.  What  an  honour 
for  a  humble  Slave-Captain  like  myself  to 
hâve  dealings  with  a  Commodore  of  the 
Royal  Navy  !  Thank  you,  Georges  !  it  is 
you  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  good 
fortune." 

And  Jacques  laughingly  extended  his 
hand  to  his  brother. 

But  with  Jacques,  in  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  v.'ould  soon  find 
himself,  the  probability  of  having  to  deal 
with  Lord  Murray  himself  was  only  an 
additional  reason  for  taking  ail  necessary 
précautions.  Jacques  examined  the  ship's 
sides  ;  the  hammocks  v/ere  in  the  net- 
tings  ;  he  examined  the  crew  ;  the  crew 
had  already  instinctively  parted  into 
groups,  each  man  standing  near  the  gun 
which  he  was  to  serve.  Everything 
betokened  that  he  had  no  need  to  teach 
thèse  men  anything,  and  that  each  man 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  what  was  to  corne 
next. 

At  this  moment  a  passing  breeze  bore 
the  Sound  of  the  drum  beating  on  the  deck 
of  the  enemy. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  Jacques,  "  they  can't 
be  accused  of  being  behindhand.  Come, 
my  lads,  let  us  follow  their  example. 
The  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  good 
masters  and  we  shall  gain  by  imitating 
them." 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  gave  with 
ail  the  strength  of  his  lungs  the  order  : 

"  Clear  for  action  !  " 

Instantly  the  roll  of  two  drums  accom- 
panied  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  fîfe  was 
heard  in  the  battery.  Presently  the  three 
musicians  appeared  on  deck,  emerging 
from  a  hatchway,  marched  round  the 
vessel  and  went  back  by  the  hatchway 
at  the  opposite  end. 

The  effect  of  this  sight  and  of  the 
tuneful  concert  that  followed  it  was 
magical. 

In  an  instant,  every  one  was  at  the  post 
appointed  beforehand,  armed  with  the 
light  weapons  at  his  disposai  ;  the  top- 
men  sprang  aloft  with  their  carbines  ;  the 
musketeers  took  their  station  on  the  deck 
and  gangways  ;  swivels  were  got  ready, 
the  guns  were  cast  loose,  and  loaded  ; 
supplies  of  grenades  were  placed  at  every 
spot  from  which  they  might  be  rained 
down  upon  the  enemy's  deck.  Finally 
the  Boatswain  stoppered  ail  the  rigging, 
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serpentined  the  stays  of  the  masts,  and 
saw  that  the  boarding  nettings  were  ready 
for  tricing  up,  and  grappling  irons  handy. 

The  activity  in  the  interior  of  the  ship 
vvas  no  less  great  than  on  deck.  The 
magazines  \vere  opened,  the  lanterns 
hghted  below,  the  spare  stores  prepared  ; 
lastly,  the  decks  were  cleared,  and  two 
guns  run  aft  as  stem  chasers. 

Then  perfect  silence  ensued.  Jacques 
saw  that  everything  was  ready,  and  began 
his  inspection. 

Every  nian  was  at  his  post  and  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

The  inspection,  nevertheless,  occupied 
half-an-hour,  since  Jacques  realised  that 
the  game  he  was  about  to  engage  in  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  that  he  had  ever 
played  in  his  life.  During  this  inspection 
he  examined  everything  and  spoke  to  each 
man. 

When  he  returned  on  deck,  the  frigate 
had  visibly  decreased  the  distance  between 
them,  and  only  a  mile  and  a  half  now 
separated  the  two  ships. 

Another  half  hour  passed,  during  which 
certainly  not  ten  words  were  exchanged 
on  board  the  corvette  ;  ail  the  faculties  of 
crew,  officers,  and  passengers  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  in  their  eyes. 

Each  countenance  expressed  a  feeling 
in  harmony  with  its  owner's  character  ; 
that  of  Jacques,  indifférence  ;  of  Georges, 
pride;  of  Pierre  INIunier,  paternal  solici- 
tude  ;  of  Sara,  dévotion. 

Ail  of  a  sudden  a  light  puff  of  smoke 
appeared  on  the  frigate's  side,  and  the 
standard  of  Great  Britain  rose  majesti- 
cally  into  the  air. 

A  fîght  was  now  inévitable  :  the  cor- 
vette could  not  haul  doser  to  the  wind  ; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  frigate's  pace 
was  évident.  Jacques  gave  orders  to 
lower  the  studding-sails,  so  as  not  to  haye 
any  canvas  set  that  would  hamper  his 
manœuvres;  then,  turning  to  Sara,  he 
observed  : 

"  Come,  little  sister,  you  see  thatwe 
are  ail  at  our  posts,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
for  you  to  go  down  to  yours." 

"Oh!  great  heavens!"  cried  the  girl, 
"  the  fight  then  is  inévitable  ?  '' 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  Jacques, 
"  the  conversation  will  begin,  and  as,  in 
ail  probability,  it  will  not  be  lacking  in 
warmth,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
are  not  to  take  part  in  it  should  retire." 

"  Sara,"  said  Georges,  **  don't  forget 
what  you  promised  me." 


"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  am  ready 
to  obey.  You  see,  Georges,  I  am  reason- 
able  ;  but  you — " 

"  Sara,  you  will  not  ask  me,  I  hope, 
to  remain  a  spectator  of  what  is  going 
to  take  place,  when  so  many  brave  men 
are  exposing  their  lives  only  for  my 
sake  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Sara  ;  "  I  only  ask  you 
to  think  of  me,  and  to  remember  that  if 
you  die,  it  will  kill  me." 

Then  she  offered  her  hand  to  Jacques, 
held  up  her  face  to  Pierre  Munier,  and 
conducted  by  Georges,  went  down  the 
after-companion  ladder. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Georges 
came  up  again,  holding  in  his  hand  _  a 
boarding-sword  and  with  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols  in  his  belt. 

Pierre  IMunier  was  armed  with  his 
embossed  carbine,  the  trusty  friend  that 
had  always  served  him  so  faithfully. 

Jacques  was  at  his  place  on  the  quarter 
deck,  holding  his  speaking-trumpet,  the 
token  of  authority,  in  his  hand,  with  a 
boarding-sword  and  a  small  iron  morion 
lying  at  his  feet. 

The  two  ships  were  pursuing  the  same 
course,  the  frigate  still  pressing  the 
corvette,  and  already  so  close  that  the 
sailors  in  the  tops  could  see  what  was 
passing  on  each  other's  decks. 

"  Master  Tête  de  Fer,"  said  Jacques, 
"  you  possess  good  eyes  and  good  judg- 
ment,  be  good  enough  to  go  into  the 
mizzen-top  and  tell  me  what  is  going  on 
yonder." 

The  Lieutenant  at  once  sprang  aloft 
as  actively  as  any  common  top-man,  and 
in  an  instant  reached  the  place  men- 
tioned. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Well,  Captain,  each  man  is  at  his 
post,  the  gunners  at  the  batteries,  the 
marines  at  the  gangways,  and  the  Captain 
on  the  quarter-deck." 

"  Are  there  any  troops  on  board  besides 
the  sailors  and  marines  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  Captain,  unless  indeed 
they  are  concealed  in  the  battery,  for  I 
see  the  same  uniform  every where." 

"  Good  !  In  that  case  the  numbers  are 
almost  equal,  within  about  fifteen  or 
twenty.  That's  ail  I  wanted  to  know. 
Come  down,  Master  Tête  de  Fer." 

"Wait  a  moment!  The  Englishman 
is  putting  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth  ;  if  we 
are  quite  still,  we  may  hear  what  he  is 
going  to  say." 
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This  l&st  opinion  was  rather  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  conjecture,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
silence  on  deck,  no  sound  reached  the 
corvette  ;  but  the  order  given  by  the 
Captain  was  none  the  less  clearly  ex- 
plained  to  the  whole  crew,  for  instantly 
two  fiashes  issued  from  the  bows  of  the 
hostile  vessel,  a  report  was  heard,  and  two 
shot  ricochetted  in  the  wake  of  the 
Calypso. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Jacques  ;  "  they  hâve 
only  got  eighteen-pounders  like  ourselves; 
the  chances  grow  more  and  more  equal." 

Then,  raising  his  head,  he  called  to  the 
Lieutenant  : 

"  Come  down  ;  you  are  no  use  there 
now,  and  I  want  you  hère." 

Master  Tête  de  Fer  obeyed,  and  was  by 
the  Captain's  side  in  a  moment.  Mean- 
while  the  frigate  continued  to  advance, 
but  without  firing  any  more,  having  found 
that  she  was  still  out  of  range. 

"  Master  Tête  de  Fer,"  said  Jacques, 
"  go  down  into  the  battery,  and,  so  long 
as  we  are  running  away  from  them,  use 
round  shot  ;  but,  the  moment  we  come  to 
boarding,  use  shells,  and  nothing  but 
shells.     You  understand  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  answered  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

And  he  went  down  the  after-ladder. 

The  two  ships  continued  their  course 
for  about  half-an-hour  without  any  fresh 
sign  of  hostiHty  on  the  part  of  the  frigate, 
while  the  corvette,  judging  it  useless  to 
waste  her  powder  and  shot,  remained 
insensible  to  the  two  challenges  from  the 
enemy.  But  it  was  évident,  from  the 
animation  that  began  to  appear  on  the 
sailors'  faces,  and  the  care  with  Avhich  the 
Captain  measured  the  distance  which 
still  separated  the  two  vessels,  that  the 
conversation,  as  Jacques  had  said,  would 
not  long  be  confined  to  a  monologue,  and 
that  the  dialogue  was  on  the  point  of 
beginning. 

After  waiting  for  another  ten  minutes 
which  seemed  like  an  âge  to  everybody, 
the  bows  of  the  frigate  burst  into  fiame 
once  more,  a  double  report  was  heard, 
followed,  this  time,  by  the  whistling  of 
shot  passing  through  the  rigging,  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  mizzen  top-sail  and  carrying 
away  two  or  three  ropes. 

Jacques  followed  with  a  rapid  glance 
the  effect  wrought  by  thèse  two  messen- 
gers  of  destruction  ;  then,  seeing  that  the 
damage  was  only  trifling,  he  cried  : 

"  Come,  my  lads,  it  seems  clear  that  it 


is  we  againsc  wnom  tney  bear  a  grudge. 
Politeness  for  politeness.     Fire  !  " 

On  the  instant  a  double  report  shook  the 
whole  corvette,  and  Jacques  leaned  over  to 
watch  the  effect  of  his  repartee  ;  one  of  the 
two  shot  had  struck  full  in  the  bows,  while 
the  other  had  buried  itself  more  astern. 

"  Well  !  "  cried  Jacques,  "  what  are  the 
rest  of  you  about  ?  Give  her  a  broad- 
side  !  aim  at  her  masts  ;  break  her  legs 
and  clip  her  wings  ;  masts  and  sails  are 
more  valuable  to  her  at  this  moment  than 
lives.     Ah  !  look  !  " 

Two  balls  passed  at  this  moment 
through  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the 
corvette,  one  of  which  struck  the  fore 
yard-arm,  and  the  other  carried  away  the 
mizzen  top-mast. 

"  Fire  !  confound  you  ;  and  take 
example  from  those  fellows.  Twenty- 
fîve  pounds  for  the  fîrst  mast  of  the 
frigate  that  falls." 

The  report  followed  the  order  almost 
immediately,  and  you  could  see  the 
passage  of  the  shot  through  the  sails  of 
the  enemy. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
firing  continued  thus  on  both  sides  ;  the 
breeze,  lulled  by  the  discharges,  had 
almost  dropped,  and  the  two  ships  were 
moving  at  scarcely  more  than  four  or  five 
knots.  The  intervening  space  was  so 
filled  with  smoke  that  the  gunners  fired 
almost  at  random  ;  the  frigate,  however, 
still  came  on,  and  you  could  see  the  tops 
of  her  masts  rising  above  the  smoke  that 
surrounded  her,  while  the  corvette,  who 
had  the  wind  behind  her  and  fired  from 
her  stern,  was  quite  clear  of  this  incon- 
venience. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  Jacques 
was  waiting.  He  had  done  ail  he  could 
to  avoid  boarding  ;  but,  being  forced  in 
pursuit,  was  about  to  turn  at  last  upon 
his  pursuer,  like  a  wounded  boar.  At  this 
moment  the  frigate  was  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  corvette,  and  began  to  pound 
her  with  the  fore-castle  guns,  while  the 
corvette  replied  with  her  stern-guns. 
Jacques  saw  the  advantage  of  his  position 
and  determined  to  profit  by  it. 

"  Ail  hands  on  deck  for  boarding  !  "  he 
cried. 

The  men  instantly  rushed  on  deck. 

"  Stand  by  to  take  the  mainsail  ofF  her  ! 
]\Ian  the  after  port  braces  and  spanker 
clewlines  !  Port  your  helm  !  Pori  ! 
Clew  up  the  mainsail  and  spanker  !  " 

Scarcely  had  thèse  successive  orders 
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been  carried  out  than  the  corvette,  obey- 
ing  the  simultaneous  action  of  her  helm 
and  her  after  sails,  turned  rapidly  to  star- 
board,  having  still  sufficient  way  on  her 
to  run  athwart  the  frigate's  course, 
and  remained  stationary,  thanks  to  the 
précaution  the  Captain  had  taken  of  haul- 
ing  taut  his  fore  starboard  braces.  At 
the  same  moment  the  frigate,  deprived  of 
her  power  of  manœuvring  owing  to  the 
damage  to  her  after  sheets,  and  unable  to 
double  the  corvette  with  the  wind,  came 
on,  ploughing  through  smoke  and  sea, 
and  willy  nilly  ran  her  bowsprit  with  a 
terrifie  crash  into  the  main-shrouds  of 
the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Jacques 
rang  out  for  the  last  time  : 

"Pire!  Rake  her  fore  and  aft!  Shave 
them  bare  as  a  hulk  !  " 

Fourteen  guns,  six  of  them  charged 
with  grape  and  eight  with  shell,  obey  this 
order,  sweeping  the  deck,  on  which  they 
eut  down  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  bring- 
ing  the  mizzen-mast  down.  At  the  same 
instant  a  shower  of  grenades  descending 
from  the  three  tops,  scours  the  forward 
decks  of  the  frigate,  which  can  only  reply 
to  this  storm  of  fire  and  bail  of  shot  from 
her  fore-top,  encumbered  as  it  is  by  the 
sail. 

At  this  moment  the  pirates  dash  for- 
ward, rushing  headlong  and  crowding 
along  the  yards  of  the  corvette  and  the 
bowsprit  of  the  frigate,  over  the  shrouds, 
the  rigging,  and  the  ropes.  In  vain  the 
marines  pour  upon  them  a  terrible  mus- 
ketry  fire  ;  those  who  fall  are  succeeded 
by  others  ;  while  the  very  wounded  drag 
themselves  along,  pushing  grenades  before 
them  and  waving  their  arms.  Georges 
and  Jacques  think  that  victory  is  already 
theirs,  when  at  the  order  of  "Ail  boarders 
on  deck  !  "  the  English  sailors  stationed  in 
the  battery  rush  in  their  turn  up  the 
hatchway  and  gain  the  upper  deck.  This 
reinforcement  steadies  the  marines,  who 
were  beginning  to  fali  back.  The  Com- 
mander of  the  frigate  throws  himself  at 
their  head.  Jacques  had  not  been  mis- 
taken  ;  it  was  indeed  the  old  Captain  of 
the  Leicester,  who  wanted  to  take  his  re- 
venge. Georges  M  unier  and  Lord  M  urray 
meet  face  to  face,  but  amid  blood  and 
slaughter,  sword  in  hand,  as  mortal  foes. 

They  both  recognise  and  make  for  one 
another,  but  the  confusion  is  such  that 
they  are  carried  along  as  if  by  a  whirl- 
wind.      The  two  brothers  hurry  against 


the  English  ranks,  dealing  and  receiv- 
ing  blows,  fighting  with  coolness,  and 
courage  ;  two  Enghsh  sailors  raise  their 
axes  over  the  head  of  Jacques,  and 
both  fall,  struck  by  invisible  bullets. 
Pierre  IMunier  is  watching  over  his  son, 
the  trusty  carbine  does  its  work. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  cry,  rising  above 
the  noise  of  the  grenades,  the  crackle  of 
the  musketry,  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  bursts  from 
the  battery,  freezing  every  one  with  horror. 

"  Pire  !  The  ship's  on  fire  !  "  At  the 
same  instant  a  thick  smoke  issues  from 
the  after  hatchways  and  port-holes.  One 
of  the  shells  has  exploded  in  the  Captain's 
cabin  and  set  the  frigate  on  fire. 

At  this  cry,  so  terrible,  so  unexpected, 
ail  is  hushed  for  a  moment  ;  then  the 
voice  of  Jacques  is  heard,  powerful,  im- 
perious,  suprême  : 

"  Ail  aboard  the  Calypso  !  " 

Instantly,  with  the  same  speed  with 
which  they  had  descended  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  frigate,  the  pirates  abandon  her, 
hauling  themselves  one  over  the  other, 
chnging  on  to  the  rigging,  jumping  from 
one  deck  to  the  other,  while  Jacques  and 
Georges,  with  some  of  the  most  resolute 
of  the  crew,  support  the  retreat. 

Then  the  Governor  dashes  forward  in 
his  turn,  pressing  hard  on  the  pirates, 
firing  on  them  at  close  range,  hoping 
to  board  the  Calypso  at  the  same  time  as 
her  crew.  But  at  this  the  first  arrivais 
spring  into  the  tops  of  the  corvette,  and 
the  shower  of  grenades  and  bullets  begins 
once  more. 

Ropes  are  thrown  to  those  who  still 
remain  on  the  frigate,  and  each  man 
seizes  hold.  Jacques  leaps  back  aboard, 
Georges  remams  the  last.  The  Governor 
makes  for  him,  and  Georges  waits. 
Suddenly  Georges  is  seized  and  lifted 
in  a  grasp  of  iron  ;  Pierre  INIunier  is 
watching  oxer  his  son,  and,  for  the  third 
time  that  day,  saves  him  from  almost 
certain  death. 

Then  a  voice,  overpowering  ail  this 
horrible  confusion,  roared  :  "  Man  the  fore 
port  braces  !  Hoist  the  head  sails  !  Clew 
up  the  main  sail  and  spanker  !  Haul  in 
ail  ropes  astern  !    Starboard  your  helm  !  " 

AU  thèse  manœuvres,  ordered  in  that 
powerful  voice  which  compels  obédience, 
were  executed  with  such  mar\'ellous 
rapidity  that,  spite  of  the  impetuosity 
with  which  the  English  rushed  in  pursuit 
of  the  pirates,  they  were  not  in  time  to 
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make  the  ships  fast  to  one  another.  The 
corvette,  as  though  endowed  with  feeling, 
seemed  to  realise  the  danger  she  was  in, 
and  shook  herself  free  Avith  a  vigorous 
effort,  while  the  frigate,  deprived  of  her 
mizzen-mast,  moved  forward  slowly,  im- 
pelled  by  the  sails  of  her  main  and  fore- 
mast. 

To  those  on  board  the  Calypso,  terrible 
scènes  were  now  visible. 

In  the  beat  of  the  contest  the  lirst 
outbreak  of  fîre  on  board  the  frigate  had 
been  unperceived,  so  that  when  the  cry  of 
"  Fire"  was  raised,  the  conflagration  had 
already  made  such  progress  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  extinguishing  it. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  force  of 
British  discipline  compelled  admiration. 
Amid  the  smoke,  growing  denser  each 
moment,  the  Governor  taking  bis  place 
on  the  port  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
lifting  his  speaking-trumpet,  which  he  had 
kept  suspended  from  his  left  wrist,  shouted  : 

"  Steady,  men,  steady  !    Trust  to  me  !  " 

Every  one  paused. 

"  Lower  the  boats  !  "  continued  the 
Governor. 

In  fîve  minutes  the  joUy  boat  at  the 
btern,  the  two  quarter  boats  at  the  davits, 
and  one  of  the  gigs,  were  lowered  and 
alongside  the  frigate. 

"  The  jolly  boat  and  the  gigs  for  the 
marines  !  "  sang  out  the  Governor  ;  "  the 
two  quarter  boats  for  the  Bluejackets  !  " 

Then,  as  the  Calypso  kept  sheering  off, 
she  heard  no  more  orders  given,  but  she 
saw  the  boats  being  fîlled  with  ail  those 
who  remained  uninjured,  while  the  un- 
happy  men  who  were  wounded,  dragging 
themselves  to  the  gangways,  vainly  be- 
sought  their  comrades  to  take  them  in. 

"  Lower  the  two  quarter  boats  !  "  cried 
Jacques  in  his  turn,  when  he  saw  that  the 
trigate's  boats  could  not  hold  the  whole 
crew. 

And  the  two  quarter  boats  were  lowered 


from  the  davits  of  the  Calypso  into  the 
water,  notwithstanding  the  strong  sea 
running.  Immediately,  ail  who  could  not 
find  room  in  the  frigate's  boats,  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  began  to  swim  towards 
those  of  the  corvette. 

The  Governor  remained  on  board. 

They  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  entei 
one  of  the  boats,  but,  unable  to  save  his 
wounded,  he  preferred  to  die  with  them. 

The  sea  now  presented  a  fearful  spec- 
tacle. 

The  frigate's  boats  were  rowing  with 
might  and  main  from  the  burning  vessel  ; 
the  sailors  who  had  been  left  behind  were 
swimming  towards  the  corvette's  boats. 

Motionless  amid  a  whirlwind  of  smoke, 
her  Commander  standing  stern  and 
motionless  on  the  quarter  deck,  the 
wounded  cumbering  her  deck,  the  frigate 
burned  on. 

It  was  a  sight  so  terrible  that  Georges 
felt  the  trembling  hand  of  Sara  resting  on 
his  shoulder,  yet  did  not  turn  to  look  at 
her. 

Having  reached  a  certain  distance,  the 
boats  were  resting  on  their  oars. 

This  is  what  now  happened  : — 

The  smoke  grew  thicker  and  thicker  ; 
then  serpents  of  fiame  were  seen  issuing 
from  the  hatchways,  and  crawling  along 
the  masts,  devouring  the  sails  and  rigging  ; 
next  the  fiâmes  burst  through  the  port- 
holes,  and  the  loaded  guns  went  off  as  the 
fire  reached  them.  Then  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion resounded  ;  the  vessel  was  rent 
like  a  crater  ;  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke 
rose  to  the  sky  ;  finally  from  this  cloud, 
fragments  of  masts,  yards,  and  rigging 
were  seen  to  fall  into  the  boiling  sea. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  Leicester. 

"  And  Lord  Murray  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  If  I  were  not  going  to  live  with  you, 
Sara,"  said  Georges  turning  toher,  "  upon 
my  honour,  I  could  bave  wished  to  die  as 
he  has  died  !  " 


THE    END 
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